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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCLENCE.—The NEXT ANNUAL 
MEETING of the Association will be held, under the gon Wed- 
of Sir C. LYELL, F.R.S., &e., at BATH, commenein on W 
nesday, September 14. ‘Notices of Papers 
the Het should be sent to the 
(C. 4. . Davis, Esq., Rev. H. H. Winwood), or to 
the Assistant- eneral Secre retary, G. Griffith, ‘67! xfor 
an pts fter August 15 until September 9, L: fe Members who 
d to ie present at . Meeting ma; receive their Tickets b 
30 cites to the General Treasurer, an to him the: 
le Member's invitation circular ; p> | pa who wish 
to receive their Tickets must return their invitation circular — 


ll. inclosed to the General cressares (We Spottiswoode, Esq., 50, 
Grosvenor-place, London, 8.W.) The aa Committee _ at 
Re elect New Members and A on the ig 
conditions 





I. New Life Members for a composition of a which entitles 
them to receive gratuitously the Reports of the Association which 
be published after the date of payment. 
we New Annual Subscribers for a pment of 21. for the first 
year. These receive gratuitously the Reports for the year of their 
admission, and for every following year in | ga they continue to 
a subscription of 1l., without 1 
II. Associates for this M ees oly for a8 a payment of 1l. They 
are entitled to receive the Report of the Meeting at two-thirds of 
the A legeorsy a 

Ladies CAS e Members on the same terms as Gentlemen 
and Ladies? ickets { (tranaferable to Ladies only) may be obtained 
by —— on payment of 1. 

Tafter, Se tember 9, personal Rey Hiontion for Tickets must be 
made at the , a AS oom (the p Room), Bath, which will 
be opened on Monday, September : 13th. 

Members and — who wish to obtain information about the 
Local a 1 i to communicate with the Local 
Secretaries at Bath, 


ROvAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 


ENGLAND, 
GREAT SHOW of HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, and 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, at TA BWCASTLE UPON 












ADMISSION. 
MONDAY, JULY 1s. sees 108. Od. 
TUESDAY, — 28. 6d. 
WEDNESDAY, oo 20. 2s. 6d. 
RSI Zs o MS. SHILLING. 
AY, » @. Ove SHILLING. 


For my particulars, see 
application 


12, Hanov a London, W. 


RUNODEL SOCIETY.— 

Members and the Public are invited to call at the Office and 
inspect Three Water-Colour peawines, recently received from 
Monsieur Schultz, —— from important Frescoes by Fra Angelico 
Ghirlandaio, and A. del Sarto, and designed to Trepaceent the 
actual condition of the originals. 


%, Old Bond-street. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 
RUNDEL SOCIET Y.— 
A nest nek lithograph from the Fresco of * Christ among the 


Doctors,’ by Luini, at Saronno, is NOW READY, as an Occasional 
Publication.—Price to Members, 21s8., to Strangers, 268. 


%4, Old Bond-street. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 


ABCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of 
GREAT —- and IRELAND. 


=e which may be me on 
ALL DARE, Secretar 











H.R.H. the PRINGE 6 - WALES, K.G. 


Presiden 
The Most Hon. the M ARQUIS CAMDEN, K.G. 

The ANNUAL MEETING, for 1864, will be held at WAR- 
WICK, July 26 to August 2, under the Presidency of the LORD 
LEIGH, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Warwick. Pro- 
grammes may now be obtained here daily. 

A Museum of Antiquities, Works of Jere, &c., will be formed, 
and Excursions will be made to objects of archeological interest 

in the neighbourhood of Warw. ick. 

THOMAS sare. Secretary. 

Office of the a 1 Burtington-garéens, W. 

ne 24, 


URISTS derive additional pleasure in their 
rambles when a uainted with MINERALS, ROCKS and 
FOSSILS.—Mr. TE \T, Geologist, 149, Strand, ‘London, gives 
Practical Pe et to Ladies and Gentlemen, and from his 
extensive Collections, comprising many thousand a. 
persons are enabled in a dozen or twenty private ms 
Wentify the ordinary components of R ro and most of the 
erals and Metals used in the a Mr. Tennant can also 
apply ary Geological Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20 to 100 
eas each 








OYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 
PUTNEY, 8.W. 
Instituted 1854. 
HENRY HUTH, Esq., Treasurer. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
A National Charity for the Benefit of Persons eftieted with 
I Diseases throughout the United Kingdom. 
Inmates have a HOME for LIFE. 
Pensioners receive 201. a year for Lif 
304 Persons have been received upon the Foundation. 
179 Persons are now roosting Benefit, 








95 Pensioners. 

150 Persons are applying for Admission. 

ey ) aaa are — additional Patients at the rate of 30 
per They d “fain extend the Benefit, but have 
Feached | the’ last limit of rudence 

The New Hospital at Putney y Hieath will contain accommoda- 
tion for 200 Persons. 

Funds are —— requested for two objects— 

1st. To extend the operations of the Charity and to render 
ection more easy. 
2nd. To meet the demands apn the Melrose Hall Enlarge- 
ment Fund by the wor! 

Annual Subscriptions, Half- a-Guines, and upwards ; Life Sub- 
scriptions, Five Guineas and upwards ——— 7, the — 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co., 69, Lombard-st: E.C.; 
Coutts & Con 57, Strand; 





the Treasurer, Frown "Huth, ‘pat 10, 
Moorgate-street, *E.C.; and by the Secretary, 10, Poultry, 
to whom orders ‘should be payable, and by w om ‘all ed 


will be gladly supplied. 
FREDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 
Office, 10, Poultry, E.C., July, 1864. 


M. THACKERAY.—The following Noble- 
e men and Gentlemen have apes S _— the bas ery Reverend 
the Dean of Westminster for permissio n Westminster 


Abber.8 \ = to the Inte WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERA 














Bichon s Anadell. William Ewart Glad-| Alexander Munro. 
Robert me, Sir oterick Mur- 
John "Binekewood. F. Seymour Haden. chis 
William Bradbury. |James Hannay. Charles ‘N te, M.P. 
Dr. John Brown. M. J. Higgins. Morgan J. 0 Connell. 
Shirley Brooks. Matthew D. Hill. ieuty O'Neil. 
Sir Arthur Buller, . H. Hills. Richard Owen. 

Lord Houghton. Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Robert Carruthers. eorge W. Hun M. 
Henry Cole. Holman Hunt Henry = —~_aeal 

ve Cooke. 7 King. R. Re nay ed 
Charles A. Collins. Charles Knight. Henry Reeve. 
John Crawfurd. John Leech. Alexander Russel. 
Thomas Creswick. Mark Lemon. m. sell. 
E. 8S. Dallas. John Lubbock. David Roberts. 
Charles Dickens. Samuel Lucas. George Smith. 
John Dickenson. Kenneth Macaulay. James Spedding. 
. H. Dike. Daniel Maclise. ao. Stanfield. 
—— Durham. William C. Macready.) J. — Ste- 
Pays as. L. Eastlake. — John Manners, 

Alfred Elmore. Si iF Charles peern. 
Frederick M. Evans. oats Marochetti. |Tom T 
J.H. Foley. Theodore Martin, Martin Tn. 
Thomas Fraser. David Masson. anton Prollope. 
Sir Willam Fraser, |C. G. Merewether. Wn. S. W. 

Herman Merivale. William s: Welsby. 
Lord Granville. John E. Millais. Erasmus Wilson. 








The Dean of Westminster having granted the desired permis- 
sion, Subscriptions in aid of the object will be received {only) by 
Messrs. Rosparts, Luspock & Co. 15, Lombard-street, 

Immediately on the closing the Subscription, a List of the Con- 
tributors will ublished, and they will be invited to a Meeting 
for the purpose o: deciding’ on the necessary arrangements. 

SHIRLEY BROOKS, Kent-terrace, Regent's 
Park, Hon. See. 





RAVELLING COMPANION.—A C.ieErey- 
MAN (age 31), about ri heat Switzerland and the Italian 
Lakes with his Wife, would TAKE CHARGE of TWO YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Start pokey 8th, for Six Weeks.—H. P., Mr. 
Pickering’ 's, 196, Piccadilly, W. 


ESSRS. THOS. AGNEW & SONS, Print- 


and Publishers, " 
in WANT of an ASSISTANT? ExChange-street, Manchester, are 


A§ SECRETARY and LIBRARIAN.—A 
GENTLEMANLY MAN, of ability, having concluded an 
Ager fs dein in Collating MSS. fe ~ the Greatest General of his 


e, is desirous of offering his SERVI simil 
Address ALPHA, 304, Stead: W we Cc. ae saeeees 


[®4UGEISMEN for STAINED GLASS.— 
D, Two or Three Assistant 1 

fully conversant with, MEDIAEVAL ART. Nese tae fone 
satisfyi ing these conditions need apply. Seley liberal.—Apply to 
Messrs. Crayton & BE t, by letter, s iting qualifications. 


N EXPERIENCED LEADER-WRITER, 
Graduate in Honours of Oxford, and Author of several 
well-known Works, is ready to furnish LEADERS on Political 
and Social Topics, or London Corveapendenee, to a Provincial 
per. Terms moderate.—Address B. C. L., care of Elliot Stock, 
62, Paternoster-row. 
ANTED, aSITUATION as COLLECTOR, 
Messenger, or Light Porter. Eighteen years’ good cha- 
racter from last empl ers. Left on account of the firm retiring 
from business.—T. R., Post-office, 107, Fleet-street, E.C. 


oO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, a SHARE in a well-esta- 
blishea_ W EEKLY PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER. nserva- 
tive Politics. —Address H. E. G., 27, Downshire- hill, Hampstead. 
UBLICATION FOR SALE, well suited for 

a Bookseller.—Apply to R. 8., ot C. Mitcnert & Co. 
Tewepeger Press Directory Office, Hed L Lion-court, Fleet- -street, 


























.—y —A PRINTER of a Fashionable 
os Peper onents the PRINTING of a NEWS- 
AL or MA GAZ INE, to fill up time 
om ge 2, ‘Saale of new ty. Ww. turn it out cheap and 
creditable.—M. O., 119, Chancery- W.C. 


TEACHERS of SCIEN CE.—A_ RESI- 

DENT MASTER is EEQuraee in a SCHOOL where 

there is a large and well-furnished Laboratory : one with a — 
ledge of French and German preferred.—. ting 

cuperience, and salary required, the Rev. AnTHUR Rice, College, 








PPLIED MECHANICS.—A WRanGLER and 
Scholar of ad College, who was for nearly three years with 

an eminent Engineering Firm, desires an ENGAGEMENT as 
LECTURER on A PPLL D MECHANICS, or to assist in prepar- 
py Pace Soles et — Engineering Profession or otherwise.— 


of Messrs. Henry Adams & Co., Advertising 
Agents, A street, W hitehall; S.W. 


DUCATION.—At VILVORDE, near 
BRUSSELS, there are two excellent Establishments where 





CHILDREN of good families may receive com NStR RUC. 
TION and serious Training.—The one, for RS INGO yp 
MEN, in the Rue Thérésienne, is under managem oat 

M. Micuavx, Portaels; the other, for YOUNG LADIES, ‘Rue 
de Louvain, is directed b: 


y the Dames Vanper W Wenrrr, — 


NERMAN and FRENCH LANGUAGES.— 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN of any age will find BOARD 

and LODGING, Surveillance, and Instruction in Pensionnat de 
Famille of H. Cuk fLarp, Professor, at Weimar, Saxony. 











EWSPAPER PROPERTY.—TO BE SOLD, 
a HALF SHARE in an established WEEKLY LONDON 
NEWSPAPER, of large circulation, with a view to an ultimate 
sale of the whole interest of the proprietor. Confidential in: — 
- cig ey won real name, and addressed to Zz. 
Le Blane & Co., Solicitors, 18, New Bridge- ~street, 
Blackfriars, B 





WITZERLAND and NORTHERN ITALY. 
TRAVELLING COMPANION.—A London CLERGYMAN, 
prea NG acquainted with the Continent and its principal Lan- 
guages, will leave, August 8, on a PEDESTRIAN TOUR for 
about six weeks, and = be hap PpY to take charge of a Young 
Gentleman intrusted to his care. Terms, er all road a 
hotel expenses, 15 guineas per week. —Address re 
Bacon, News-agent, 63, Chalk Farm-road, N.W. 


O UNITARIANS.—A Lapy requires a 
RE- we as RESIDENT GOVERNESS. <Ac- 
DY 


D. D., care of 








UEEN’S “COLLEGE, CORK. 
SESSION 1964-65. 


MATRICULATION and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


On TUESDAY, the 18th of October next, will be held in the 
College, an Examination for Matriculation, and for Scholar- 


she xc Senior Scholarships of the value of 401. each ; and Forty- 
six Junior Scholarships, vary ing in value yok ag to 251. each ; 
Fifteen of which first year’s Students are el: 
For P; pemposbuses and further information 3 to the Registrar 
ge. 


of the Coll 
Signed by order of the Preside: 
ROBERT J. RERNY, Registrar. 


ENSINGTON COLLEGIATE . SCHOOL, 
mi Kensington-square.—For Tuition in the Classical 


12 Guineas per annum; in the English Division, 9 
; in the Preparatory, 6 Guineas.—Prospectuses on appli- 








HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO- aU ane, —MRS. WAGHORN, who has resid ed 
bart years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Prinetpale of Schools, to her REGISTER 
% ENGLISH ‘and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 
COMPANIONS TUTORS and PROFESSORS. Sch Pro- 


French, Music, Drawing, “— Rudiments 
of German. Four years’ experience.—Address B. B » 115, South- 
gate-road, London. 


N EXPERIENCED REPORTER desires an 
eae ENGAGEMENT. Ten amyl ee from one ] Firm, and 


&e. Age 29. Salary not so much an chest as an opportunity of 

becoming more thoroughly soquaiated with Sub-Editor’s Duties. 

—Address T. B. W., 21, Parr-street, Exeter. 

T° BE LET, after August 1, PERMAN 
LODGINGS (superior) paed GENTLEMAN: Double Draw- 

ing-room, Bed and Dress en suite, on first floor. Terms 

moderate.—49, Maddox-street, Wet (sd doors from Bond-street). 


ORK CHAMBERS, Sr. James’s-STREET.— 








ENT 








NIVERSITY of LONDON.—MATRICU- 
LAT. and B.A. oxrORD: and CAMBRIDGE, LOCAL 
CIVIL SERVICE Byes &c.—The REV. W. KIR- 
KUS, LL.B., RECEIVES a YEW DuPt ILS to Board and Edu- 
cate, or to prepare bm — poaminss ons. — For further 
rticulars, apply to the Rev. W. Kirkus, St. Thomas’s-square, 
ackney, London. 


R. ALTSCHUL TEACHES 
NETS | thro’ French, German, Italian, English. 
‘ALIAN anish, French, German, English. 
ian,” by) anish, French, English. 
German, alian,” Spanish, English. 
ENGLISH thro’ French, Spanish, Italian, German. 
No Extra Charge for the Tuition of several Languages.—9, Old 
Bond-street, Piccadilly. 


O OU TRAVEL ?—Practice better than 
—Dr. ALTSCHUL, Professor of ELOCUTION and 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, teaches TWO 
guages (one through the medium of another) on the same 
Terms as One. 4 - ae - at his House. Each Language 
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he nsferred, and Pu ils introduced in England, France and 
y. No charge to ci 


= in his s. Prepares = Army and 
C.8. EXA MINATIONS. onvote. 


vigil gm RESIDENCES. —These Seay a been 
several of the best Sets of ROOM eT 
VACANT. ~Apely to the oveeirsw ARD, on the foe 


Become te HOUSE, HEADINGLEY, 

EDS.—Mr. J. H. MILLARD, B.A., late Scholar of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Editor ‘of several Classical Works. 
receives a small number of PU Lt whose education is conduc’ 
entirely by himself. He has p pupils for the Universities 
of f Oxford, Cambridge, and Londo: mn, the xford Local Examina- 
tions, and Public Schools. 


ML-HILL | GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HENDON, N.W. 


Rey. G. D. BARTLET, M.A., Head-Master. 








— nications for Fuogpetaey ‘to be made 
at t the School; or to GroRGE cae, 
Tess, Blomfield-street, Finsbury, E.C. 


(F 2: 








Dr. A. 
ment l’Anglais par les langues étrangéres.—9, Old Bond- street, W. 
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UPILS.—Messrs. Crayton & Bett, GLASS 


and MURAL PAINTERS, have VACANCIES for TWO | 


YOUTHS of good connexions, and with decided feeling for Art. 
Premium moderate.—Apply to Messrs. C. & B., 311, Regent- | 
street, EES 


HE CLAPH. AM GR AMM AR ~ SCHOOL, 
London, is designed for PREPARING PUPILS for the | 
UNIVERSITIES; the Indian Civil Service; the Military Col- 
leges, Woolwich and Sandhurst ; and Direct Commission also for 
General 


Head-Master— Rev. Atrrep Wrictry, M.A. M.D. &e. of St. 
tonne “College, Cambridge; Professor of Mathematics and 
Classics in the late Royal Indian College, Addiscombe. 

Vice-Principal—Rey. W. B. Cuurcn, 

Cambridge. 
There is a Laboratory at the School, and Lectures by the Head- 

Master are given regularly on the Experimental and Natural 

Sciences.—The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on the 10th of August. 

For the Prospectus : apply to the | Head- -Master, C laph: am, 5S. : 
DUCATION.—Boulogne-sur-Mer.—PRIN CE 

ALBERT Saree Mathematical and Classical Academy. 
Principal, M. EUG. LE PE’ M.A., University of France.— 
— Establishment offers = a valk “number of Pupils unusual 

antages for the acquirement of Languages, and preparations 
for the Military, Naval and Civil Service Examinations. A few 
vacancies. Highest references given.—For Prospectuses and Par 
ticulars anolyte to the Principal, No. 15, Rue de Flahault, 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. ie del 
EDFORD COLLEGE (FOR 

47 and 48, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 
The CLASSES will BEGIN for the SESSION, 1864-65, on 
THURSDAY, October 13th. te 
CES. 
Students, 227. 1s. a Year, or 8l. 88.a Term. Entrance Fee, 11. 19. 
To Pu pils attending One Class only, meeting Twice a Week, 


"To Pupils attending Two or more Classes—for the First Class, | 
2l. 28. ; for each additional Class, if Twice a Week, 1J. 11s. 6d., if | 
Once a Week, Il. 1s. a Term. 

Instrumental Musical, 31, 3s. and 21. 28. a Term. 

The SCHOOL for PUPILS above EIGHT YEARS of Age will 
RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, September 29th. The Fees are 51. 5s. 
a Term for Pupils under, and 61. 6s. for those above Fourteen. 

A few Pupils for the College are received as BOARDERS, 

Prospectuses may be had at the College. 

_JANE M ARTINE: AU, Hon. See. 


HE COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING, 
and SCIENTIFIC COL LEGE, CHESTER. 
This School offers a thoroughly sound English Education, 
together with instruction in the Modern Languages and Classics. 
n the Upper Classes particular attention is given to Mathe- 
matics, Mechani nics, Chemistry, Physical Science, and Drawing. 

The College having been Sarg ore the hag ap,” of State for 
India, ‘‘as possessing efticie r Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry. and Physics,” Certific ates of |e are accepted 
from Candidates for appointments in either the Public Works or 
Upper Telegraphic Department in India, as if an equal time had 
naan under Civil, Mechanical, Mining, or Telegraphic 





LADIES), 








The College is beautifully situate near the city, and has exten- 
sive we and grounds. Each Pupil has a separate sleeping 
ay 


ent. 
Apply to the Rev. Artuv R Ric 1G, College, ¢ hester. 


IRST-CLASS EDUCATION. —BERLIN, 
HAUSVOIGTEI PLATZ 2.—Dr. and Mrs. NESSLER, in 
returning thanks for the very liberal patronage hitherto received, 
beg to inform PARENTS desirous of giving their Daughters a 
thorough Continental Education, founded on truly Christian 
rinciples, combined with parents al care and affection, that (D.V.) 
rs. NESSLER, who is an English lady, will, as usual, be in 
LONDON in SEPTEMBER, to receive new Pupils and. escort 
them to Berlin. Dr. and Mrs. Nessler will be happy, up to the 
above-mentioned time, to enter into correspondence with Parents 
as to Terms, ‘References, &c.—Address to the Establishment. 


EST-LONDON SCHOOL OF ART 
(in connexion with the Department of Science and Art, 
South Kensington Museum) 
204, GREAT PORTLAND-STREET, W. 
Established 1362, 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the NEW G ALLERY 
of this School on WEDNESDAY EVENING, the 20th of July, 
when the PRIZES will be presented to the successful Students by 

A.J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq., LL.D. D.C.L. F.S.A., 

President of the School. 

The Chair will be taken at 8 o’clock punctually. 

There will be an Exhibition of the Works of Art to which the 
Prizes have been awarded. 

The Committee invite those interested in the School to see its 
progress during the past year. 

Ladies are invited to be present. 

*,* In the late Government Examination of the Students, 150 
Pape rs in “‘Time-Drawing,” done before the Art-Inspector, ob- 
tated the mark “Good”; and of these 74 were distinguished 


**Honourable Mentions”; and 

ently, ee Wee National Competition, the large proportion 

of 3 vs Nationa ions and 1 ** Honourable Mention” were 
awarded. 


IBRARY COMPANY (Limited).—Six per 
Cent. Preferential Stock.— Forty . SHARES, fully paid up, 
with accruing dividend, TO BE SOLD, to an immediate Pur- 
chaser for 30l.—Apply, |! by letter, to C, . Epwiston, 5, Charing Cross, 


\j ORKS of ART, carriage free to all parts of 
the United Kingdom: —The Sermon on the Mount, gor- 
usly illuminated, in a series of 27 Plates, and G. Auds- 
ley, elegantly bound, eg at 12. 12s., 4 A » and 81, 83. 
now reduced to 61. 63., 4s. 6d., and ai. 138. 6d. — eoberte’s 





Sketches of Boe Holy Land, qe Idumea, Arabia, Egypt, and | 


ubia, with 250 beautiful Plates ‘and Letter- press, by Rey. G. 
Croly, LL.D., published at 71. 7s., 10. 108., 9l., and 111. 11s. ; now 
reduced to 2l. 188., 4l., 31. 108., and 41, 163,— The Art of Tlluminat- 
ing, by W. R. Tymms and M. Digby Wyatt, publis hed at 3/. 10s. 
now reduced to 30s. ~ Detailed Prospectuses and Catalogues gratis 
and post-free.—London: 8. & T. Gin BERT, 4, Copthall-buildings, 
back of the Bank of England, E. 


ARRIAGE FREE to all parts of the U Tnited 
Kingdom.—SCOTT’S NOVELS, People’s Edition, with 100 
Plates, and all the Author's Introductions and Notes, 5 vols. large 
8vo: handsomely bound in half calf gilt, cloth sides, al. 88, , Pub. at 
31. 38.; Another Edition, with Notes and Woodcuts, 25 vols. in 13, 
handsomely bound in half calf gilt, 21.6s., pub. at 3/. 33.—Eney: clo- 
peedia Britannica, Eighth Edition, with Plates, Maps, and nume 
rous Engravings, complete, with Index, 22 vols. 4to. half russia, 
cloth sides, 251. 14s., pub. at 32l. 2s. 6d.—Clearance sale, and 25 per 
cent. Catalogues gratis and post-free.—London: 8S. & T. GILBERT, 
4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.0. 





M.A., of Trinity College, | 2 


HE ‘LIBRARY COMP: ANY | (Limited).— 
Central Offices, 25, Pall Mall, and 30, St. en peiaare: 
City Branch, 69, King William- street, E.C.-NEW BOOKS. 
8 The Directors continue to add every work a general interest as 
soon as published, and in numbers sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of subscribers. No book for which there is a demand is 
| | excluded on any pretext whatever. 


| [THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited).— 
| Subscribers to this Library can (under the conditions set 





forth in the Rules and Regulations, which will be sent free on 
| application), exchange their Books at any of the depéts most con- 
venient to them. London Subscribers can be transferred to any 
of the Provincial depdts, and Country Subscribers to any of the 
London depots. 


| r q rity —_ 
THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited).— 
Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. to 5U. 5s. per annum, according to 
the number of Volumes required. Subscriptions must paid 
before books can be despatched. Remittances may be made by 
Post-oftice order or cheque (crossed Ransom, Bouverie & Co.), pay- 
able in London to Henry Fow er. 


HE LIBRARY ‘COMPANY (Limited).— 
The CITY BRANCH is at No. 69, King William-street, E.C. 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited).— 
A LIST of the Company’s DEPOTS will be forwarded (free) 
| on application. 


YHE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited).— 
LISTS of BOOKS in circulation, with all other informa- 
= sent (free) on application. By order, 
|= . 25, Pall ll Mall, 8. W. HENRY FOWLER, Sec. 











HE: AP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.— 
Surplus Copies of Froude’s History of England— Bishop 

Blomfield’s Life—Speke’s Source of the Nile—Dean Stanley’ 

Sermons in the East—and many other Books, are Now on Ss 

at greatly- “cag Prices, at the New and Spacious Premises we 

occupied by Buiu’s Lisprary, 52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 

square, London, W. Catalogues gratis. 


I ULL'S LIBRARY and READING-ROOM, 

52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, London, W.—Sub- 
scription, One Guinea a year and upwards. Prospectuses Gratis. 
(Removed from 19, Holles-street.) 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 








TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 


This Library was Established in 1842, in order to 

widest possible circulation of the best Works in HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and 
ADVENTURE, and the higher Class sof FICTION. 

From its commencement, Books of every Ths ~ of opinion, on 
all subjects of public interest, have been freely added; in many 
cases hundreds, and in some instances thousands, of copies of 
the principal Works of the day having been provided for the use 
of Subseribers. 

Fresh copies of all the leading Books continue to be added as 
the demand increases, and - ample supply is taken of all the 
best New Works as they appea’ 

The Collection of Standard Ww orks, to which all Subscribers 
have ready access, and which is now by many thousand volumes 
the largest in the World, will be still further augmented from 
time to time by the addition of copies of the New Editions of 
those Works of the best Authors which are still in demand. 

Class A. Subscription (for the Newest Books), 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM and UPWARDS, according to the 
Number of Volumes required. 

Class B. Subscription—HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

A List of Works recently added to the Library, a Revised 

Catalogue of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, and Lists of 
Books in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Presents and School 
Prizes, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 

New Oxford-street, London, July, 1864. 


romote the 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

Boxes and Parcels of the a and Newest Books are forwarded 
da aily a MUDIE’S LIBRARY to every part of the Country. 

Two or three Friends, in — Neighbourhood, may unite in ‘one 
Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the principal 
Books of the Season, on moderate terms, and with the least 
possible delay. 

Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call on appointed days 
to deliver Books at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of 
London and the immediate neighbourhood, on a plan which has 
given general satisfaction for many years. 

Subseription—From TWO to TEN GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
according to the Number of Volumes required. 

*,* The first supply of Books will be sent immediately on 
receipt of instructions. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, Merchants, 

| Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, are respectfully 

| invited to , apply for the JULY LIST of Works withdrawn from 
DIE’S RARY for Sale. 

Mitte List contains the names of more than One Thousand Works 

| of the Past and Present Seasons, many of which are now offered 





for the first time at greatly-reduced prices. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIBE, New Oxford-street, London. 





[THE ATHEN ZUM for GERMANY and 

EASTERN aUBOre. ra LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
ialeat ig, ae to ry that a8 made on ements for : 

eekly supp HE A “THEN RUM JOUR AL. The 

scrip tion oh Nj iu thaler for three months; 3 thalers for’ = 
Tati and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thu rsday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwie Denicke, Leipzig, Germany, 

*,* German Advertisements for the Arueneum Journal algo 
received by Lupwig Denicke, as above. 


N OTICE TO ADVERTISERS— 

ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED in all the LONDOw, 
COUNTRY. and COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS and PERIODI: 
CALS, by ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


——__—. 
ATT HEW LEWTAS, 
ENGLISH BOOKSELLER, 
2%, RUA NOVA DO CARMO, LISBON. 
MAPS, GUIDE BOOKS, NOVELS, SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Current Literature always on hand. 


Atte y® Grirrins, 44, HicH Hoxpory, V W.c,_ Cc. 


T. MORING, Heraldic Engraver and Artist. 
Seals, Dies, Plates, Brasses, Heraldic Painting. Crest on 
Die, 7s.; on Seal, 88. Solid Gold 18-Carat Hall- marued Ring, 
engraved with Crest, 2 Guineas. Illustrated Price List post free. 
i’ ILITARY PREPARATIONS. — Tuner 
sent u thie last June for Sandhurst, passed res ONE 
— examine r Woolwich; TWO ready for the Line: from 
LESSIN GTON HOUS E, Lee, sae ig — Six Pupils are 
received. Many Colonels, Majors tains, ~e Re the 
Service, were prepared by. the Fh ose Own 
obtained his commission without purchase at th the R. M. ‘College. 
RINTING A WEEKLY PERIODICAL,— 
Unusual facilities enable the Advertisers to undertake the 
a with 8 poor type, lagen Gee = a moderate ——. 
aving jus ars) e: rough a change of proprie 
Printing of a First-Class MAGAZI INE, for which new pm 
purchased this year, they require additional WORK to fil up the 
time of an efficient Classical Reader, whom they are doctnons of 
Sonor We for Private Business.—Address A. G., 33, Frith-street, 
0 10, 
Important to Noblemen and Gentlemen forming or adding to 
their Libraries, Amateurs of Rare and Curious ks, 
Curators of Public Libraries, &c. 
BOVE 50,000 VOLUMES of Rare, Curious, 
Useful, and Valuable BOOKS, Splendid Books 
Picture Galleries, and_Illustrated ‘Works, beautifully 
nated Manuscripts on Vellum, &. are NOW ON SAL. 
greatly reduced Prices, by 
JOSEPH LILLY, 17 gnas, Ne New- rgtaeet, Covent-garden, 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue me ‘tee pp.) will be forwarded 
on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 
RAMER & C O. (Limited), 
CAPITAL, 100,0001., in 19,000 SHARES of 101. each. 
Deposit, 11. per Share, and 2/7. on Allotment. 
Calls not to exceed 32. per Share, and at‘intervals of not less than 


three months. 
Guaranteed Minimum Dividend of 10 per cent. per annum for 
five years. 











f Prin 
I tum? 
» at very 





Directors. 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Bury, M.P., 48, Rutland-gate, 8.W. 
Willert Beale, Esq. 28, Grosvenor-street, of 
G. F. Denny, Esq. 29, Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 
ae “Au stus Murray, Esq. 100, Park-street, Grosvenor 


Vv. 
wale Bagsiumbe Rendle, — Cecil House, Wimbledon Park, 





2. B. mg My = Hen re, W.C. 
John n Gilbert Talbot, sq. 10, Gnet compe: vatveet, Westminster, 


Bankers. 

Bank, 21, Hanover-square, W. 
rovincial Bank, 75, Cornhill, EC. 
Solicitors. 

Messrs. Marchant & Pead, p50, Gost George-street, Westminster, 


The London and Count 
The Metropolitan and 


Auditors. 
Messrs. Broom, Bagshaw & Westcott, Public Accountants, %, 
Coleman-street, E.C 
T. R. Walker, Esq. 21, Hanover-square. 
Broker. 
J. G. Bone, Esq. me. ry  Copthell-coart, Th Fhrogmorten street, E.C., 
Exchange, London. 
inca: ; pro tem.)—Charles iano Esq. 
Temporary Ofices—118, PALL MALL, 8. W. 


ABRIDGED oe ee 

This Company has been formed, as its name implies, for the 

rpose of acquiring the business od oe Cramer, Wood & Co., the well- 
Pecan Music Publishers in Regent-stree 

The property comprises the valuable Musical Copyrights of the 

rm, cuibrncing the largest collection of music extant. The stock 
of pianofortes and other musical instruments for sale and hire— 
one of the most extensive in the metropolis—is, and has for a long 
time been, highly remunerative. 

A conditional agreement has been entered into with Mr. Wood, 
the only surviving partner and 4 proprietor, for the 
transfer to the Company, as from the 3lst of December of 
the entire business (free from all liabilities), in perfect wo 
order, including the whole stock-in- — and the leases of the 
commanding premises, 199, 201, 207, 209, Regent-street, 67, 
Conduit-street, and 55, Ki -street, am a price the Directors 
vere to be reasonable and a vantageous to the Company. 

essrs. Broom, Bagsha w & Westcott, Public Accountants, have 
cumetiiehel the of the and are satisfied of the 
solidity of the undertaking. 
With a business in active and a divi 
of 101. per Rocce inemee for ‘five years, the —_ offers net 


The liability of each shareholder will be limited to the amount 
of his subscripti 
vo p t * "fees or p 


allowed. 

Prospectuses, with Forms of Application for Shares, may be 3 
tained of the Broker, 2, Copthall-court, Throgmorton-street; 
the Metropolitan and’ Provincial Bank, 75, Cornhill; at the Lom 
don and County Bank, 21, Hanover-square; at 201, Regent-street; 
and at the Offices of the Company, 118, Pali Mall. 

(Limited.)— 


RAMER & CO. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that NO FURTHER 
APPLICATIONS for SHARES in this COMPANY will be 
RECEIVED after TUESDAY NEXT, the 19th inst. 


By order of the Bo: 
118, Pall Mall. CHAS. 8. 











money in any form will be 








HEPPARD, Secretary pro tem. 
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OLD "NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE. 


HE LONDON CHRONICLE, or Universal 
Evenin: Post, from - pommencement in 1757 to 1818, 103 
yols. 4to. hal bound. , rare, 151. 

a jong, a series as the above, ‘seldom occurs for sale. It con- 
tai immense quantity of information that it would be im- 
orible. to — elsewhere. It wants portions of the years 1766, 
1767, 1780-89. 


THE ORACLE, or Bell’s New World, from 
its Commencement, June 1, 1789, to Dec. 31, 1802, and others as 
under, 47 vols. folio, 92. 98.— 

The TRUE BRITON, &c. at which time its name had changed 
to the Daily Advertiser and Oracle, continued by the Evening 
Post, &c. to Dec. 18 

Wits & Soreray, 136, Strand, London. 


Early in July, 


| POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 
offered in the Advertisements, ‘HO! FOR A SHAK- 
SPEARE, —e — ot Messrs. Webster, a. —— Coyne, 
Andre e Rose, and Thomas 5. Thus: 
trated vwith Tithegraph Portraits of Queen Elizabeth and the 

een of Beauty. Can be had gratis at all the best Drapers in the 

ingdom, or forwarded, on receipt of stamped address to Day & 
Soxs, Lithographers to the Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, London. 


HE GEOLOGIST—Title and Index for 1861. 
—A_FEW COPIES of the Title ane Index of 5 Geolo; a 
for 1961, Vol. IV., can now be OBTAINED of JAMES R. G 
GORY, Museum of Geology, 25, Golden- “square, London, price ed. 
ee application is necessary as only a few copies can be had. 


aS the Mowastio, Grotier, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
a TO THE KING OF | aims 
lish and Foreign Bookbin 


30, I ot COVENT- nll W.C. 
{7 YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM.—SUD- 
BROOK PARK, Eisemend Hill, te Sage, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M. A. M.D. Edin. Uni 
For the treatment of Chronic prelate peinel ally ay the com- 
bined natural agents—air, exercise, water, and diet. The Turkish 
Baths, on the Pasoaen. under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 














| The B Beautiful - Collection of 

graved Portraits, and 

late GEORGE DANIEL, fins 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


Bs pet = yet Drawings, En- 
ks of Art and Virtiu, of the 


tioneers of Literary Provera and Works illustrative of the 
Fine a. will SELL by A ouse, No. 13, | 
Welli: n-street, Si d y 28, and | 
two fo! pesca days, at 1 o’clock preety, the Valuable COL- 
IGINA RAWINGS — = ENGRAVED 

f Distinguished Actors and Actresses, Beautiful | 


par gg ned Sienwingee of the first aoality,1 by Barrett, Catter- | 


mole, Coo) Cox, Dewint, Harding, — >. Pyne, Stanfield, 
Stothard, ritkie. and other eminent A — Miscellaneous 
ts of Art, Interest and Surleaity “beautiful Pottery and | 
Porcelain of Chelsea Manufacture, and other fine examples o 
_ == Virta, the Property of the late GEORGE DANIEL, of 

anon! 

May bee viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had on receipt 
of six stamps. 








No. 52, Berners-street, Oxford-street.—The Valuable Library 
of Rare, Curious, and Scientific Works of the late ISAAC 
SWAINSON, Esq., comprising about 5,300 vols., remain- 
ing Furniture, Three beautiful Stained Glass Windows, 

oC 


AKER & SON will SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises, on THURSDAY, Rd 28, and following 
day, at_1 each day, the ye LIBRARY, comprising some 
scarce County History and To; —— many Black-letter and 
othercurieus Early-printed Books, a large collection of Plays (some 
old and rare), early English Poetry, and some scarce and curious 
Tracts. The ‘Books have been very carefully preserved, and are 
as enerally in = — condition; among them will be found, 
Lasted’s Histo: f Kent, 4 vols. —Atkyns’s Gloucestershire— 
udder’s aitto— Morant's "Essex, 2 vols. —Chauncey’s Herts— 
{utchins’s Dorse 
hire—Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire —Thore sby’s Leeds—Brid; 
orthampton—Ashmole’s Berks—Aubrey’s Surrey—King’s 
toyal—Collins’s Somerset—Hutchinson’s Durham—Ames’s Topo. 
graphical Antiquities, 3 vols.—Barclay’s Ship of Fools—Moryson’s 
tine: speare’s Plays, by Johnson and Steevens, 15 vols. 
le, istrates, 1575—Dur- 
ce. The Furniture com- 
= Mahogany Dining and Library Tables and Chairs, Loung- 
ng Chairs, Grand Pianoforte, Chimney and Pier Glasses, Maho- 
gany Secrétaire, Bed-chamber Furniture, set of Plated Harness, &c. 
May be viewed the day prior. Ostolegnes (6d. each) had on the 
premises ; and of the Auctioneers, Kilburn. 





<A Woot--] 








DEBENTURES AT 5, 5} AND 6 PER CENT. 
Ost sox COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Subscribed Capital, 350,000/. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 

> —a Henry Pelham Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Stephen P. Kennard, ia 
* y George Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. ‘Robertson, Esq. 
*George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 53, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 

They are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arrange 

Applications for nardioalans to be made at rom Office of the 
Company, No. 12, Se -street, London, E.C 

y order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 








Sales by Auction 


The Valuable Law Library of the late W. N. WELSBY, 
Esq., Recorder of Chester; and the Law Library of F. 
WALFORD, Esq. 


NV R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lan FRIDAY, 
July 22, at N. WELSBY: 12, the Valuable LAW Vipks Ries of the 
late W. N Esq., and of F. WALFORD, Esq.; com- 
prising Law Journal, is40 to’ July, 1864, sores. —Chitty’ 's Statutes 
to 26 & 27 Victoria, with ge MS. > Notes, 5 vols. and 6 parts 
—The Jurist, 1837 to 1864, 24 vols . — Public” General Statutes, 
2Will. 4 to 27 "& 28 Vict.,-31 vols.—Comyns’s Digest, 8 voks—eart- 
oe 's = est, 4 vols. and 7 parts —and other Useful Books of Prac- 
Also, a Series of the Reports in King’s Bench, Common 

Pics, Exchequer, House of Lords, and Crown Cases. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Natural History Sale. 


M*; J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
Spe et a ing Sera Pa 
Tecrion rm SHEL BELLS. the property of a Gentle : 


mtleman, including 
many Rarities ; also the 3 Wa “peso Cabinets in which they 
Were contained ; a few FOSSIL 


; and a Consignment of rare and 
beautiful BIRD-SKINS —y “Australia and Canada; also a 
COL LLECTION of Various Articles illustrative of ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, Xc. of Thibet, Nepal, Sikkim, and Bootam, . collected 
for the International Exhibition’ of 1862, by Dr. Campbell, and 
there exhibited. 


On view the _day prior and morning of | of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





The Truly Valuable, Most Interesting, and Highly Distin- 
guished Collection, formed with profound taste and judgment 
by the late GEORGE DANIEL, Esq. 

MESSRS. 

SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 

tioneers of Literary Property and Works connected with the 

Fine Arts, will SELL by AU TION. at their House, 13, Welling- 

ton-street, Strand, on V EDNESDAY, July 20, and six following 

days, at 1 o'clock precisely each day; the truly a — 

Interesting, and Highly Important LIBRARY, 
rofound taste and judgment by the late GEORGE DANIEL. 
sq. One of the distinguished features consists of the Works . 

eke are, comprising the finest First Folio known, and t 

: Rae iditions of the eat J 8, all being remarkable copies ri} 
e highes t degree of rarity. e collection is also rich in Eliza- 
than literature, containing oan unique pieces of considerable 

interest. A most wonderful series of Black-Letter Ballads, printed 

between the years 1559 and 1597, many of which are quite unique, 

Will also form a feature of remarkable interest. There are also 

wr Works on Angling, Garlands, Jests. mgs, two beautiful 
issals of the highest class of Art, and in ee — condition, 

many = of interest, enriched with graph Letters, 
‘awings and Engravings, and other curiosities of Nitecstane; the 


bs dy in the: choicest possible condition. 
thirty oy be = wo days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. ccxtv. 
was published on SATURDAY LAST. 
Contents. 
I. MR. FORSTER’S LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT. 
II. THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 
III, RESULTS OF POST-OFFICE REFORM. 
IV. HISTURY OF OUR LORD IN ART. 
V. ENGLISH HORSES. 
VI. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
VII. LIFE OF EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 
VILL. DE ROssrs CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH INSCRIP- 
ONS. 


IX. EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 
X. THE THREE PASTORALS. 
London: L &Co. Edini 





gh: A. & C. Black. 


[ue QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. ccxxxi. 


Contents. 
I. WORDS AND PLACES. 
Il. LUDWIG UHLAND. 
Ill, FREE THINKING: 
DENCIES. 
IV. THE CIRCASSIAN EXODUS. 
V. LACORDAIRE. 
VI. CHRISTIAN ART. 
VII. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
VIII. TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND. 
IX. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





ITS HISTORY AND TEN- 





Now ready, price 6s. 
HE WESTMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. 
No. LI. JULY, 1864. 
Contents. 
I. PUBLIC SCHOOLS in ENGLAND. 
II. NOVELS WITH A PURPOSE. 
III. LIBERAL FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. 
IV. MR. LEWES’ ARISTOTLE. 
V. The TENURE of LAND. 
VI. Dr. NEWMAN and Mr. KINGSLEY. 
VII. EDMOND ABOUT on PROGRESS. 
VIII. THACKERAY. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1._ Theology and Philoso- 


phy— —2. Politics, wy Travéls—3. Science—4. His- 
ry and Biography—5 ties | ett ttres. 


London : Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


REVIEW, 





Now ready, No. XLIV., for JULY, price 6s, post free, 
Pus ~LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Contents. 
1. FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 
2. GIBRALTAR. 
3. THACKERAY AND MODERN FICTION. 
4. HANNAH’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
5. OUR MOTHER-TONGUE. 
6. RECENT THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 


The London Quarterly L—aaaaad is forwarded by the Publisher, 
post free, for 21s, per Anm 





London: H..J. Mresidder, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 





vols.—Drake’s York—Dugdale’s — | 


|THE JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 
No. IIL Price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 
Original Articles. 


NASMYTH on the PHYSICAL AS 
| SURFACE. With Plate and Sone oo See 


SCOTT RUSSELL on GUN COTTON. With Plate. 
| ee ag Ro BRACKISH WATER FOSSILS of CRETE. 
NUNNELEY! P 
ek the HISTORY and USES of the OPHTHAL 


ae | CUTHBERT COLLINGWOOD on ACCLIMATISATION. 


ANSTED on COPPER MINING in TUSCANY. 
Cees o of SCIENCE, including the PROCEEDINGS of 


foe Astronomy ; oootany ba of Segetalie Physiology ; 
way ; nueogeaphy 3 Geolog: tology; Micro- 
scopy ; ineralogy, Metallurgy ; ; Physics—Optics, — 
Biectricity ‘Sonitary Science ; Zoology an 7 nee 
ecent Scientific Progress in America, by Dr. H. r, 
fessor of Natural Science in the University of New Yor york 


Reviews. 
Percy’s Metallurgy ; Huxley’s Comparative Anatomy and Classi- 
cation ; ‘Athelsin and Science sBotanist’ 8G Guides ; 3 &e. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
AND BURGH GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


HE ADVANCED READING-BOOK of 
“Constable's Educational Series” is constructed with a 
special view to the wants of Schools of the above classes. The 
Scientific portion is composed of Lessons by Professors Kelland, 
Tyndal, Struthers, Balfour, Archer and others, on Natural Phi- 
osophy, Physiology, Botany, Technology, Political Economy, =< 

he Constitution, ¢. The Li iterary portion consists of Prose 











Poetical Ex’ — fri F lish C! t latte: 
Chronologi s from Englis ~~ he r 
Lange dicoual tte Teachers.) 
Thomas Laurie, ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London, 








ONSTABLE'’S EDUC ATIONAL SERIES. 
Suited to the Various Standards pA the Revised Code, 
though la — r in its @ 
A Prospectus of the ‘six Reading Books, aaa the other Works in 
* — may band had on application to the Publisher. 
hese Bool many of the leading Schools of the 
eumtes andin ‘Model Schools connected with the various Colleges. 


Thomas Laurie, Edinb ; Hamilton, Adams & Co. London. 


EYMOUTH and ISLAND of PORT: 
LAND, GUIDE to the GEOLOGY and NATURAL 

pai no of containing a Mapof the District, Geological Sec- 
ons, Coast Views, Figures of the Characteristic Fossils, and other 
Teekealioes. with numerous Notes on the Natural History of the 
Coase oast and Neighbourhood. Price 5s. By ROBERT DAMON, 


ee Stanford, London. To be had from the Author, post free. _ 


USELEY and MONK’S PSALTER. Pointed 

for Chanting. Second Edition. Authorized by His Grace 

the Archbishop of York. sarge dto. One Guinea; small 4to. 68. 
Each voice part, ee a ™"§ 24mo. without chants, 1s. 
Canticles, ecora,e od.; 


arate parte. 
ovello Pe Co.; and Parker & Son. 
Just ready, 


PECIES FILICUM: being Descriptions of 
the known Ferns, Esuficient acou of ~~-1 CY exist in the Author's 
Herbarium, or pede wit fficien lescribed in ay a 
which he has with Figu: ~d 
Sir WILLIAM. JACKSON HOOKER. Part XVIIL., compte 
ing the Work, 8vo. sewed, 10s. 
The same Work may now be had complete, in 
5 yols. 8vo. cloth extra, 71. 83. 
*,* Parties wishing to complete sets are requested to do 
without delay, as some of the Parts cannot be supplied heccaier 
Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square. 


A SECOND CENTURY of FERNS: being 


Figures, beg h brief Deseriotions, of One Hundred new, or 




















rare, or impe: rfectly k nown Ley of Ferns from rene ae ne | 
the World. By Sir WILLI CKSON HOOKER. Imperial 
‘0. bound in half morocco, gilt top, plain, 11. 12s. ; or wit the 


fi ures ee coloured, 2l. 8s. 
i Dulau & Co. 37, Psoho- “square. 


NULTIVATED FERNS; or, a Catalogue of 
Exotic and tipo! Ferns cultivated in British Gardens, 
with Characters of Genera, principal Synonyms, &c. By 
JOHN SMITH, A.L.S. 12mo. bound in cloth, ls. 
Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square. 


J ust published, price 3s. 6d. 


QOBPAH'S RETURN, and OTHER POEMS. 
By WALTER ALFRED HILLS. 

“Of unusual promise. .Mr. Hills gives proof, not only that 
he can observe truly and “reproduce faithfully, but that he can 
endow his pictures of objects with eee of their essential 
life. He possesses, in a word, that subtle perception which at 
once seizes u the external traits of t things and makes them 
hint the — ities beneath. theneum. 

“It is impossible not to pympathise with the lofty and noble 
spirit which often animates his verse.”—Reader. 

London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 newly-engraved Diagrams, 
ue LID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
OMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTA RY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the e a of Maritime and Inland Discovery,” 
he Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 
Coa S GEOMETRICAL PROPO.- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended ' to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions, 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by new Diagrams. 
New Edition—Fcap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


ty a 58 SURES of EUCLID; beingthe 
‘El ts,” with "the Enuncia- 














tions printed pe for tee in the Class-room. 





Whittaker 


Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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WORKS ON BOTANY AND 
GARDENING. 


In One Volume, 8vo. cloth, price 36s., with upwards of 500 
Illustrations, 
HE VEGETABLE KINGDOM;; or, the 
Structure, Classification, and Uses of Plants. By Dr. 
LINDLEY. Illustrated upon the Natural System. 


In One Volume, 8vo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 12s. 


HE ELEMENTS of BOTANY, Structural 
and Pareleiogical. With a Glossary of Technical Terms. 
By Dr. ar ILE 
* The . may be had separately, price 5s. 


In One Volume, 8vv. cloth, price 72. 6d. 


EDICAL and HCONOMICAL BOTANY. 
By Dr. LINDLEY. 


In One Volume, 8vo. half bound, with 400 Illustrations, 
price 5s. 6d. 


CHOOL BOTANY; or, the Rudiments of 
Botanical Science. By Dr. LINDLEY. 
Second Edition, price 1s. 
ESCRIPTIVE BOTANY; or, the Art of 
Describing Plants Correctly, in Scientific Language, for Self- 
Instruction and the Use of Schools. By Dr. LINDLEY. 
In One Volume, demy 8vo. price 188. illustrated with numerous 
Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and General Objects, 
a New Edition, greatly enlarged, of 
OW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. Intended 
as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, or ‘Improving an 


Estate, from a Quarter of an Acre toa Hundred Acres in extent. 
By EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead. 


Price 28. in cloth, 


HE HANDBOOK of GARDENING. By 
oo KEMP. For the use of persons who possess a 
Small Garden 
____ London: n: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


In Four handsome Folio Volumes, price 12s. each, 
ICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER. 
From the Collection of Mr. Punch. By JOHN LEECH. 
Price 5s. 6d. plain; 78. 6d. coloured, 
OUNG TROUBLESOME; 
Jacky’s Holidays. By JOHN LEECH. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous Illustrations on 
Wood by John Leech, price 10s, 6d. 


LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. Being a 
P Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connemara, Athlone, Limerick, 
Killarney, Glengariff, Cork, &. By an OXONIAN. 





or, Master 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 12s. 


IHE COMIC HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 
GILBERT A. A’BECKETT. With 20 Coloured Engravings 
and numerous Woodcuts by John Leech. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 
HE COMIC HISTORY of ROME. By 
GILBERT A. A’BECKETT. With 10 Coloured Engrayings 
and numerous Woodeuts by John Leech. 
Large Folio Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
price 21 
(CAmzcons from PUNCH. By Joun TENNIEL. 
With Explanatory Notes by Mark Lemon. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


This day i is published, price 11. 1s. 


ELINEATIONS of the BRAIN in RELA- 
TION toVOLUNTARY MOTION. By JOSEPH SWAN. 
18 Plates, demy 4to. 
London : "Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


This day is published, Second Edition, price 27. 128. 6d. 


LLUSTRATIONS of the COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. By JOSEPH 
SWAN. 33 Plates, royal 4tc 
London: Bradbury & "Ey ans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 











Ready, 12mo. bound, 663 pages, price 68. 6d. 


UHNER’S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 
of the GREEK LANGUAGE; containing a Series of 
Greek andEnglish Exercises for Translation, with the requisite 

Vocabularies, and an Appendix on the Homeric Verse and Dialect. 
By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER, Co-Rector of the Lyceum, 

anover. Translated by S. H. TAYLOR, LL.D. A New Edition, 
revised and edited, with numerous E mendations and Additions, 
including upwards of 1,000 Examination Mey EK anda Kaan 
hog = Spats Greek Lexicon. By CHARL ES W TE 
M some time Scholar of yrrinity on 
Ly. of er Majesty’s Schools. 

** Of the merits of Kiihner’s Greek Grammar, now so generally 
acknowledged, we need hardly speak. The present edition, which 
is based on that of Dr. Taylor’s, of America, has several E. xplana- 
ory Notes and upwards of a thousand Questions appended to it, 
he Mr. Bateman. No student can have attentiv: ely worked through 

ese exercises without attaining a very considerable knowledge 
of Greek; and as the work combines Grammar, Delectus, and 
Lexicon, it may be confidently recommended as one of the best 

ooks which can be put into the hands of the beginner.” 
Educational Times, June, 1864. 


Also ready, 12mo. sewed, 28. 6d. 


A KEY to the EXERCISES: in KUHNER’S 
GREEK vp By C. W. BATEMAN, LL.B. For the 
use of Tutors only. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 

Norice.—Tutors and Principals desirous of examining Kiihner’s 
any Ee Grammar as ore will be favoured with a single copy, 
on rag ee 38. 6. in postage-stamps, by their inclosing 

He = 7 of their estimonials or Scholastic Card, addressed to 
ba es Dee Esq., LL.D., care of W. B, Kelly, 8, Grafton- 


“Dab lin, 








BICKERS & SON’S LIST. 


> 


The attention of Gentlemen forming or enlarging 
Public or Private Libraries is especially directed to 
the following List of POPULAR and STAND- 
ARD WORKS. The extremely low price at which 
they are now offered, and the limited number of 
Copizs remaining unsold, renders the present the 
only opportunity of obtaining them at the reduced 
rate ;— 

Published at Offered at 

£418 0 i oy England in the Reign of George a 


9 9 0 Art-Journs t 1849 to 1854, Vernon Gallery series, 



































0 
complete, 6 vols. gilt edges ° 410 0 
111 Art-Journal, 1850 to 1853, ‘oa ch 0B 0 

310 Art of Illuminating, by Tymms and Digby 
Wyatt, 4to. 1,000 Illuminated Figures + 110 0 
015 0 Assheton Smith's Reminiscences, Plates - 03 0 
1 1 O Bancroft’s History of America, 7 vols. 01 6 

5 5 0 Brandon’s Gothic eee 700 Engray- 
ings, 2 vols. royal 4 220 

2 2 0 Brandon’ Parish ete 160° Eneravings, 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. 018 0 
076 Bungener’s History of the Council of Trent a © 3 8 
018 0 Burton’s Criminal Trials in Scotland, 2 vols... 0 5 0 

111 6 Burton’s ae Regions of Central Africa, 2 
vols. tinted Plates ee 7 6 
0 9 0 Cobbold’s Pictures of c hinese, Woodeuts 020 

2 2 0 Colchester (The) Papers. — Diary and hae orre- 
spondence of Lord Colchester, Syula.. 18 0 
0 5 6 Coleridge on the Greek Classic Poets .. - 020 
140 Colletta’ a's History of Naples, 2 vols. ae wae ee 
212 0 s Novels, 26 ound i in 13 160 
018 0 ir 05 6 
016 0 Davie’ s(n. ) Ruined Cities in Africa, Plates .. 0 6 6 
1 1 0 Davis's (N.) Carthage and Her Remains, Plates 0 4 6 

5 4 6 Dickens's Household Words, complete in 19 
vols. half morocco .. 28 - 40 

Dickens's Works, the oris ginal syo. Editions, 

re all the Iilustrations by Cruikshank, 

niz 

110 Pickwick Papers, _ Illustrations, 8vo. cloth .. 010 6 
1 1 0 Nicholas Nickleby, 40 Illustrations, 8vo. cloth 010 6 
1 10 Martinc came, 40 Illustrations, 8vo. cloth 010 6 
1 1 0 Dombey and Son, 40 Illustrations, 8vo. cloth .. 010 6 
11 0 David ‘opperfield, 40 Illustrations, 8vo. cloth.. 010 6 
1 1 0 Little Dorrit, 40 Illustrations, 8vo. cloth - 010 6 
1 1 0 Bleak House, 40 Illustrations, 8vo. cloth oe 10 6 
1 1 0 Sketches by Boz, 40 Illustrations, 8vo. cloth .. 010 6 
011 0 Oliver Twist, 24 Illustrations, 8vo. cloth - 066 
011 0 Tale of Two C ities, 16 Illustrations, 8yo. cloth 0 6 6 
613 0 The Old Curiosity Shop, 75 Illustra. 8vo. cloth 0 7 6 
013 0 Barnaby Rudge, 78 Illustrations, 8vo. cloth .. 0 7 6 
115 0 oh Novels and Tales, Library Edition, ee 

‘ols. . o* o* . 
1 1 0 Evelyn's Rs ational Account of Religion, 2 vols. 0 3 6 
313 6 Fairbairn’s Crests, 2 vols. F > pis ~ 2 2 -O 
2 2 0 Faulkner's Ephesus, royal Svo. Plates .. o O07 0 
0 9 © Fellows’s Travels in Asia Minor, Riates a eee 
1 1 0 Ferrier’s History of the Afghans : 40 
0 6 O Fraser's Seaside Divinity, lilustrations 16 
1 0 Goldsmith’s Traveller, illustr. by Birket Foster 0 8 6 
010 6 Gordon's Sketches of Foreign Novelists 16 
012 0 Goug s Narrative of Imprisonment in Bamnaien 3 0 
0 5 0 Gray’s Poems, illustrated by Birket Foster 020 
140 6G ssays from the Edinburgh, 2vols. .. 06 0 
3 4 0 Grenville Correspondence (The), 4 vols. «o« & 3-0 
014 0 Grey’ 8 oi - and Opinions 026 
014 0 ot's ssy to the Court of St. James’s. 0 7 6 

140 yo plography. Letters and Lite- 
ains of Mrs. Piozzi, 2 vols oe 6 0 
015 0 Hermann’s Manual of Antiquities sof Greece 026 
1 4 0 Hervey’s Memoirs of Reign of Geo. II.,2 vols. 012 0 
010 6 Holland’s (Lord) Foreign Reminiscences 016 
019 0 Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig Party, 2 vols.” 030 
0 6 0 Howitt’s German Experiences’ . 016 
0 8 6 Johnson's Cottage Gardeners’ Dictionary -« ©8689 
1 1 0 Kean’s (Charles) Life and Times, 2 vols. ~» @ 29 
010 6 Keightley’s Horace, with Notes .. . . 20 
010 6 Keightley’ s Virgil, with Notes os - 028 0 
110 0 Kirk's History of ‘Charles the Be sd, 2vols. .. 1 0 0 
22 0 Lane "s Arabian Nights, 3 vols. W oodeuts - 150 
018 0 Li ane’s Modern Egyptians, ” 20 Woodcuts « tee 
10 vard’s Nineveh, Woodcut 012 6 

oF ¢ Lever's Works, the Tllus trated Library Edi- 


tion, containing the whole of the Original 
Plates, 8vo. per vol. ar 
Life of Dost Moh ammed, 2 vols, 20 Portraits 0 
1 0 Luther, Illustrations of the Life of,12 Plates 0 
3 0 Lytton’s (Sir E. B.) Novels, the only complete 
‘uniform edition, 23 vols. 
0 0 Lytton’s (Sir E. B.) Dramas and Poems, vols. 0 














ro 
~ 
Ctstomo Oo 


15 0 Mitford’s Correspondence of Gray and Mason.. 0 0 
7 6 Mundy’s Pen and Pencil Sketches of India .. 0 0 

Napier’s Florentine History, 6 vols. 012 0 
6 0 Napoleon’s Confidential Correspondence, ‘gvols. 0 6 
8 0 Nature-Printed Seaweeds, 4 vols. 210 Plates .. 3.0 0 


on’s Letters and Dispatche 8, 7 vols. . On ¢ 










4 0 } lle’s (Hon. C. R.) Saxon Magee ae folio 110 0 
14 0 Nicholls’s Poor Laws and the C —omene of thie 
People, 4 vols. 010 0 
0 6 0 No Name, by Wilkie Collins, “1 vol. 046 
1 4 0 Normanby’s French Revolution. of 1848, 2yols, 0 4 6 
018 0 Paget’s Hungary and Transylvania, 2 vols. .. 0 5 6 
010 6 Progress of Nations, or National Development 0 2 6 
1111 0 Punch, complete sets of the Re-Issue, 1841 to 
1860, 20 vols. cloth gilt, gilt edges + 615 6 
014 0 Raikes’s ¢ ‘orrespondence with W ellington = 2 os 
016 0 Robertson’s Biography of A Becket 029 
010 6 Russell’s (Lord William) Life, by Earl Russell 0 4 0 
313 6 Scotland Delineated, 4to., 72 Tinted Plates - 1320 
010 6 Secretan’s Life and Times of Pious Robert 
Nelson .. 020 
216 0 Sharpe’s Ge wzetteer of the British Isls ands, 2 vols. 100 
3 3 0 Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols. 112 6 
1 1 0 Smyth’s Teneriffe, an Astronomer’s Experi- 
ment, 20 Photo-Stereographs 07 6 
1 1 0 Speke’s Journal of the Discovery of the Source 
of the Nile 016 0 
1 1 0 Stothard’s (Thomas, R.A.) Life, by Mrs. ‘Bray, 
with Illustrations from his Works 08 6 
1 1 0 Thornbury'’s Shakspeare’s England, 2 vols. - 046 
010 6 School Days, Best Edition s 8 6 
310 0 mples of Weaving and Embroi- 
s in Colours « ¥ 4.8 
117 6 ovels, complete in 2 vols, Plates wo 2D 
111 6 Webster and Parkes’s a clopeedia of Domes- 
tic Economy, Woodcu 015 6 
018 0 Wilkinson on Patou ana Taste Coloured Plates 010 0 
1 6 0 Wilson’s (Sir Robert) Private Journal, 2 vols... 0 9 0 


Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 





122, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 


JOHN MAXWELL & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE :—This day, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. price 31s. 6¢@. 


DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS. 


A NEW NOVEL. 





NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF ‘ SACKVILLE CHASE,’ 


THE MAN IN CHAINS. By C. J. 


COLLINS. 3 vols. post Svo. Sis. 64. 31s. 6d. 


BARBARA HOME, the New Novel, 


in3vols., by MARGARET BLOU NT, is now ready atall Libraries 


ME day, in 2 vols. 8vo. with an Original Map, price 32s, 


EXICO: Ancient and Modern. By 
wicht CHEVALIER, Member of the Institute and Senator 
Trance, 


STELLA. By Aut Author of ‘The Cot- 
tage Girl.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
* A sensation novel of the most powerful kind.” 
a Star, March 28, 1864, 


DWELLERS on the 1 the THRESHOLD. A 
New Work on Magic and Magicians. By W. H. DAVENPORT 
ADAMS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


FORTY YEARS in in AMERICA. By 
THOMAS LOW NICHOLS, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
‘No book we have ever read gave us anything like so clear and 
y ms idea of America and American life. As a description of 
n homes and of Americans at home, it is the best we have 
seen. -Saheday Review, April 2, 1864. 


New Novel by M. E. 
FOURTH EDITION. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8yo. 


HENRY DUNBAR. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,’ &c. 

NOTICE.—Three Editions of this most popular Novel 
have been exhausted in less than Three Weeks. The 
Fourth Edition is Now Ready. Beyond all doubt, 
the New Novel, ‘Henry Dunbar,’ has excited more 
genuine public interest than any other work issued this 


year. 
London: John Maxwell & Co. 122, Fleet-street. 


MR. SKEET 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
FIFTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOL- 


LECTIONS. By HENRY PHILLIPS. 2 vols. 21s. 


“* Far superior to many works of the kind that could be named 
—as, for instance, the Recollections of Parke and Michael Speak 





Braddon. 





A 

“There are innumerable anecdotes in these volumes, well ‘told 

and merges in humour.’’—Public Opinion. 
n Mr. Phillips’s book the merits are far more considerable 
than those of the majority of works of a similar kind.”—Spectator. 
The ex-baritone comes once more before his old friend, the 

English public, with a couple of volumes of friendly chat about 
his career. A pleasanter book we have not come across for a long 
time.”—Reader. 

*‘ A book which, if it affords as much amusement to the public 
as it has given to oursely: es, cannot fail to be univ oat popular.” 

essenger. 

‘Fifty years’active contact with the world, PO se when passed 
amid the varied excitement and change of a ‘theatrical and musical 
career, could scaxeele fail to produce materials for a book of anec- 
dote and memoir. These reminiscences will interest many who 
remember Mr. oe door celebrity.”—London Review. 

“Our author’s recollections form a valuable history of the Eng- 
lish school of music during the present century ; it connects our 
own times with the past, and shows how the national taste deve- 
loped itself. *_ Gloucestershire Chronicle. 


ROME UNDER PIUS IX. ByS.W. 


FULLOM, a of ‘The Life of Sir me. 4 Douglas,’ 
108. 


&c. lyol. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. F. G. 


TRAFFORD, Author of ‘ City and Suburb.’ New and Cheaper 
Edition. In crown 8vo. price 58. cloth. 

“* We can cordially recommend ‘ Too Much Alone’ to any reader 
in quest of a thoroughly good novel. It is a well-conceived, well 
wrought-out story; but we regard it less as a present ao “than 
the commencement of a successful career.”’—Athenew 


TRAFFORD, Author of ‘Too Much Alone.’ New and 
Cheaper Edition. In crown 8vo. price 68. cloth. 
‘This is a first-class work, and cannot fail to attract universal 
attention. It is one of the most interesting and instructive novels 
we have ever read.”—Lon view. 


REMARKABLE MISERS. By 


: CYRUS REDDING, Author of ‘Memoirs of William Beck 
ford,’ ‘ Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal, &¢. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


“ Entertaining and instructive yolumes.”—Banker’s Magazim. 
10, King William-street, Charing Cross. 
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Now ready, it in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth ; or 128. morocco, 
OEMS. By Jean INGELOW. 
Seventh Edition. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 
ra BLESSED SACRAMENT the CENTRE 
of IMMUTABLE TRUTH: a Sermon preached at the 
ning of the Pro- aga of S. Wilfrid’s, York. By HENRY 
WARD MANNING, 
London : Longman, ol and Co. Paternoster-row. 








KENNY’S CESAR FOR BEGINNERS. 
Just published, in 18mo. price 1s. cloth, 
OOK I. CAESAR’S ys sages sha erg on 
the GALLIC WAR, with Notes and Vocabula: 
use of Schools and Private ‘Tuition. By Dr. KENNY 
Editor of * The First 3 Books of Virgil's Mueid, with Notes and 
Vocabulary,’ &c. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





WILLIAM HOWITT’S VISITS AND RURAL LIFE. 
In 2 yols, with many Wood Engravings, price 258. 

Visits to REMARKABLE PLACES—OLD 

HALLS, BATTLE-FIELDS, and SCENES illustrative of 
Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. By WILLIAM 
HOWITT. 

By the same Author, Cheaper Edition, price 12s. 6d. 

The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. With 

numerous Woodcut Illustrations by Bewick and WiLLiAMs. 

London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





New Edition, in 1 vol. post 8yo. price 108. 6d. cloth, 


TARIES of a LADY of QUALITY, from 
1797 to 1844. Edited, with Notes, by A. HAYWARD, Esq., 
Q.C. Second Edition, revised, with a few Additions. 


“A very readable volume of, in the world of politics, peiten, 
gossip, ranging over a period of | and letters in the first ‘orty 
nearly half a century, including | years of the present semen 
names familiar to all, and pre- | She gives us many a pleasant 
senting a large and varied mass | anec te about the contempo- 
of anecdote and reflection, full | raries of Rogers and Siddons; 
of entertainment,and excellent- and her literary range extends 
ly and most efficiently edited.” | gather from hints as to the 

ondon Review. authorship of ‘Junius ’ to criti- 

“Miss Wynn's ae cisms on Miss O'Neil and 
bring us in contact with much | Macready.”—Times. 
that is worthy of being recorded | 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Fifty-second Edition, price 1s, 6d. bound, 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, 


Easy Gradations, upon an entirely New and Original Bun, 
by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 


London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & a Longman & Co. ; 
Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 


NEW WORKS obtainable at all the 


Libraries :-— 


THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 
WAR. 





By EDWARD DICEY, Author of ‘Rome in 1860.” 
In 2 vols. 


MAURICE DERING: a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ In 2 vols. 


GUY WATERMAN: a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.’ In 3 vols. 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE: 


A NOVEL. 


By JAMES A. ST. JOHN. In 3 vols. 


STRIFE AND REST. 


By the Author of ‘Agnes Home.’ In 2 vols. 


FROM PILLAR TO POST: a Novel. 


1 vol. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY.’ 


This day is published, price 6s. 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.’ 


Also, just publishing, uniform with the above, 
Lady Audley’s Secret. 6s. 
Aurora Floyd. 6s. 

Seven Sons of Mammon. 6s. 
Recommended to Mercy. 6s. 
Guy Livingstone. 5s. 
Barren Honour. 6s. 

Sword and Gown. 4s. 6d. 
Border and Bastille. 6s. 


TrnsLEY BrotHErs, 18, Catherine-street. 





NEW WORKS. 


————— 


Professor MAX MULLER’S Second 


Series of LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, being 
the Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1863. 8vo. 18s. 


*,* These Lectures are illustrated by a series of 31 Woodcuts, 
showing the positions of the Organs of Speech in uttering the 
various Articulate Sounds of which all Language is composed. 


2. 
PASSAGES from the LIFE of a PHI- 


LOSOPHER. By CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. 
8vo. price 138. 
3. 


PAPINIAN: a Dialogue on State 


Affairs between a Constitutional Lawyer and a Country Gentleman 
about to enter Public Life. By GEORGE ATKINSON, B.A. 
Oxon. Serjeant-at-Law. Post 8vo. 58. 


4. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS from 


the COMMONPLACE-BOOK of RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., 


late Archbishop of Dublin. Edited by Miss E. J. W. HATELY. 
Post 8vo. 68. 
5. 
APOLOGIA pro Vita Sua: being a 


Reply to a Pamphlet entitled ‘What then does hag!  -senaas 


mean?’ By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. 8yo. 


6. 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. 
COMYN, Author of ‘ Ellice, a Tale.’ 
7. 
DIARIES of a LADY of QUALITY 


from 1797 to 1844. Edited, with Notes, by ‘ HAYWARD, QC. 
Second Edition, with Additions. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By L.N. 


2 vols. post 8vo. price 218: 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, as 


exemplified in WORKS of ART. Commenced by the late Mrs. 
JAMESON; continued and completed by td EASTLAKE. 
With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 


Dr. D'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of 
the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. 
Vou, ILL. France, Switzerland, Geneva, 128. Ps 


LYRA EUCHARISTICA : Hymns 


and Verses on the Holy Communion, &. Edited by the Rev. 
ORBY a LEY, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. Feap. 8yo. 
price 78. 


ll. 

GUIDE to the CENTRAL ALPS, 
including the Bernese Oberland, &c. By JOHN BALL, M.R.1LA. 
late President of the Alpine Club. Post 8vo. with Maps, 78. 6d. 

12. 


AUTUMN RAMBLES in NORTH 
AFRICA. By JOHN ORMSBY, of the Middle Temple. Post 8yo. 
with 13 Illustrations on Wood, 88. 6d. 

13. 


The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS: Ex. 
cursions Mae ip Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and Friuli. By J. 
GI G. C. CHURCHILL, F.G.S8. Square crown 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 

14. 
Dedicated by permission to H.M. the Queen. 

HISTORY of WINDSOR GREAT 
PARK and WINDSOR FOREST. By W. MENZIES, Resident 


Deputy Surveyor. W. = i Maps and 20 large Photographs. 
Imperial folio, 8/. 88. half boun _ _— 


15. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for 
SCHOOLS and GENERAL READERS. By M. F. MAURY, 
LL.D., Author of ‘ Physical Geography of the Sea.’ Feap. 8yo. 
with Me aps, price 28. 6d. 

16. 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By 
Sir JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. K. Seventh Edition, 
with Corrections, and 2 new Plates. syvo. 188 

17. 


A MANUAL for NAVAL CADETS. 


By. JOHN M‘NEILL BOYD, late Captain H.M.S. Ajax, R.N. 
Third Edition, with 240 W oodeuts and 11 Plates. Post 8vo. 128. 6d. 


18. 


NOTES on RIFLE-SHOOTING. By 


CAPTAIN HEATON, Adjutant of the Third Manchester Rifle 
Volunteer Corps. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
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THE ALABAMA. 


The CRUISE of the ALABAMA and 


the SUMTER. From the Private Journals, &c. of Captain 
Semmes, C.S.N., and other egy With Ilustrations Cor- 
respondence, &¢. 2 vols. post his day. 


THE COTTON FAMINE. 


The | HISTORY of the COTTON 


FAMINE, from the FALL of SUMTER to the PASSING o f 
the PU BLIC WORKS ACT, By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 


1 vol. 8vo. Ready. 
MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 


The HISTORY of a BIT of BREAD. 


Being Letters to a Child, on the Life of Man and of Animals. 
By JEAN MACE. Translated from the French, and edited 
by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, Author of * Parables from Na- 
ture,’ &c. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. (Ready. 


The MARQUIS of DALHOUSIE’S 


re we of BRITISH INDIA. By EDWIN 
ARNOLD, M.A., University College, Oxford, late Principal, 
Poona College ; and Fellow of the University of Bombay. 
Vol. II. U1n the press. 


DISSENT and DEMOCRACY; their 


Mutual Relations and Common Object. An Historie: ul Review. 
By RICHARD MASHEDER, B.A., Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge ; and of the’ Inner Temple. 1 vol. post hig 
8s. 6d. cloth. (Ready 


NEW NOVEL BY THE LATE “‘ MANHATTAN.” 


MARION: a Novel. By the late 
“MANHATTAN.” Second Edition, revised. 3 vols. = 8vo. 
eudy. 
“It is a pity that such a novel cannot be abridged or read by 
deputy. It is only a very faint idea of the life which is displayed 
in it that can be obtained from a partial reading of it.”— Times. 
“* Marion’ is a romance of no common order of excellence. No 
one who takes me the book will, if he can help it, put it down un- 
finished. Poca 
“ A panoram: ma of American life.”"—Sun. 
“Will meet with wide perusal.”—Dispatch. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE NOTTING- 


HILL MYSTERY.’ 


VELVET LAWN: a Novel. By 


CHARLES ~via Author of ‘The Notting-Ilill Mystery.’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. (Ready. 
“The plot appears to us to be original, and is certainly remark- 

able for its ingenuity.”—Atheneum. 
“In character as well as incident * Velvet Lawn’ is singularly 
rich ; and it will unquestionably = . 7 popular novel.”—Press. 
** Interesting throughout.”— 
“Strong and iat interest. there unquestionably is in the 
story.” —Observe 
“Let the reader consider Chapter XII. of the second volume 
and then say whether Mr. Felix is not a novelist of unusual 
power.” —Realm. 
* Tt will command many readers.” —Glob 
** An elaborately contrived plot, detailed ‘im a fluent and easy 
style.” —Dispatch. 


DYBBOL AND DENMARK. 


The DANES in CAMP: Letters 


from SONDERBORG. By the Hon. AUBERON HERBERT. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 63. | Ready. 
“The book is in all poe a charming one. It is, moreover, a 
rems ony successful début in literature.”—Press. 
“Mr. Herbert's pictures are throughout most faithful.” 


ectator 


Spec 
“ All that Mr. Herbert says claims our most careful eatin.” 
7 
“The volume is one which may be read with profit.” "— Observer. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATIONS.— 


JOHN M‘DOUALL STUART'S JOURNALS of EXPLOR- 
ATIONS in AUSTRALIA from _ 1858 to 1862. Edited by 
WILLIAM HARDMAN, M.A, F.R.G.S., &c. Illustrated 
with a Portrait of the Author, and 12 Page- -Engravings on 
Wood, drawn by George French Angas, from Sketches taken 
during the Expedition, and accompanied by a carefully-pre- 
pared _— of “ a 8 Route across the entire Continent. 
1 large vol. 8yo. 2 (Ready. 
“ A very large and - sindiite addition to our geographical know- 
ledge of Australia.”— Observer. 
** Worthy of being ranked amongst the most oo -ehccate in the 
history of Australian discovery.”—Morning Adverti 
“To di on the value of the work to the very late number 
who are directly or indirectly interested in Australian progress is 
superfiuous.”—Dispaich. 


NEW NOVEL EDITED BY MARK HEYWOOD. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER KATYDID (of 


Casconia): a Novel. Edited by MARK HEYWOOD. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. (Ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY ETHEL HONE. 
RINGTON PRIORY: a Novel. By 
ETHEL HONE. 3 vols. post svo. Ready. 
The KENNEL STUD-BOOK. Biéited 
by ““CEOLL,” Author of ‘HUNTING TOURS, fe. 


HUNTING TOURS. By “Cecil.” 


Illustrated by E. Corbet. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Earl of Yarborough. One Volume, post 8yo. 128. (Ready. 
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BLACK MOSS: a Tale by a Tarn, By 


the Author of ‘Miriam May.’ In 2 yols. post 8yo. 
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PRENDERGAST. In demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 


DENMARK in 1964. By A. GALLENGA, late Special Corre- 
——- of the Times at the Danish Head-Quarters. In 2 vols. 
post 8yo. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘ Lady- 
bird,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“*The story is wonderful and full of interest, and Lady Fullerton 
tells it well. So e characters are touched off with con- 
siderable skill—as the Chamberlain, the Colonel, and the barge- 
man’s daughter Simonette.”—7'imes. 


NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING 
HAVE: a Novel. By ANNIE BEALE, Author of ‘ Gladys 
the Reaper.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATE- 
LY; Archbishop of Dublin, By W. J. FITZPATRICK, Bsa. 


A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD: 
a Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“* More than one incident of this story works the imagination 
up to fever-point.”—Globe. 

** One of the most promising novels of the season.”-—Atheneeum. 

“A book with a purpose, eloquently, earnestly, and forcibly 
urged. The plot is vigorous, the style racy and animated.” 

Morning Post. 

“* A remarkable work. The author has accomplished the inge- 
nious feat of perpetually astonishing the reader by the series of 
events pore for his entertainment, and at the same time satis- 
fying the conditions demanded by his art.” —London Review. 


BREAKERS AHEAD: a Novel. 


RALPH VYVYAN. In2 vols. post 8yo. 


By 


IN SPAIN: a Narrative of Wander- 
ings in the Peninsula in 1963. By HANS CHRISTIAN 
a eee Author of ‘The Improvisatore.’ Post 8yo. 


A NEW EDITION (the Thirteenth) 
of Sir EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BAT- 
a of the WORLD. Demy &vo. with Maps and Plans, 

8. 6d. 


DR. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of 


ROME. Translated by the Rev. PITT DICKSON. Vols. I. 
and II. 188.; Vol. III. 10s. 6d. 


“* Since the days of Niebuhr, no work on Roman History has 
appeared that combines so much to attract, instruct, and charm 
the reader. Its style, a rare quality in a German author, is 
vigorous, spirited, and animated. Professor Mommsen’s work can 
stand a comparison with the noblest productions of modern his- 
tory.”—Dr. Schmitz. 


FRANCATELLIS COOKS’ GUIDE. 
15th Thousand. 1,000 Recipes and 40 Illustrations, 5s. 
FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. 
Thousand. 1,500 Recipes and 60 Illustrations, 12s. 
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NEW WORKS. 
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REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. 


By BENJAMIN LUMLEY, Twenty Years’ Director of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. 
“Behind the scenes! What a magical attraction there is in the 
words! As a revelation from this unknown world, the remi- 
niscences of a twenty years’ management of the Opera could not 
fail to command attention, even if they comprised a period less 
interesting in itself and in its influence on the position of musical 
art in this country than that which is covered by Mr. Lumley’s 
narrative. Our space does not allow us to follow Mr. Lumley in 
his many anecdotes of artist life, or in his criticisms on the cele- 
brated artists who have from time to time peopled his stage. His 
judgments strike us as not only discriminating but eminently fair 
and candid.”—Saturday Review. A f 
‘Mr. Lumley has turned his experiences to a most interesting 
account. He gives us a great deal of pleasant talk about famous 
singers and musicians whose names will always stand foremost in 
the musical history of our century. The tone of the book is as 
good as its contents are interesting.”’—Reader. 


LIFE in JAVA, with SKETCHES of 


the JAVANESE. By WILLIAM BARRINGTON D’AL- 
MEIDA. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. [Just ready. 


COURT and SOCIETY; from ELIZA- 


BETH to ANNE, edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, 
by the DUKE OF MANCHESTER. Second Edition, re- 
vised. 2 vols. 8yo. with Fine Portraits. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. By 


VICTOR HUGO. Authorized English Translation. 1 vol. 


LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING. 


Illustrated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. New and Cuzarer Epition, in 1 yol. 
with Portrait, price 9s. bound. 


MEMOIRS of QUEEN HORTENSE, 


MOTHER of NAPOLEON III. New and Cuearer Epition, 
in 1 vol. 63. bound. 


The DESTINY of NATIONS as 


INDICATED IN PROPHECY. By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION of Les MISERABLES. 


By VICTOR HUGO. The Authorized English Translation. 
Illustrated by Mix.ais, price 5s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the 


Author of ‘A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.’ 2vols. 
**Clever as are most of the Authoress’s productions, we are 
inclined to think she never did greater justice to her talent than 
when she wrote ‘A Guardian Angel.’ This agreeable story will 
be one of the most popular she has ever published.” —Messenger. 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noell 


RADECLIFFE, Author of ‘ Alice Wentworth,’ *‘ Wheel within 
Wheel,’ &. 3 vols. 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of 
‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN: A WAIF,’ &e. 3 vols. 

** There is great ability in this book. The author chooses a new 
field, and does all that wide and acute observation, and real 
fidelity to the probabilities of life, can do in it ee 

Spectator. 

“A very attractive, interesting, and naturally told tale. It 
well sustains the author's high reputation.”—Sun. . 

* An admirable work. It isa picture of life so true and vivid 
as to rivet the attention from first to last.”—Reader. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffre- 


SON, Author of ‘ Live It Down,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“*Mr. Jeaffreson’s present novel is in every respect satisfactory. 
It has a well-contrived, well-built-up plot; and has a solidity 
and force that impress the reader with the reality of the story. 
We have read it through with interest, and recommend it to our 
readers. It is a pleasant, healthy book.”— Atheneum. 


ADVENTURES of a MAN of 

FAMILY. By LORD WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 3 vols. 

“ This novel tells of adventure in plenty, and tells it inter- 

spersed with many a good social anecdote, or shrewd and whole- 

some note upon the ways of life, with unrestrained liveliness and 

truth. The story, grave’ or gay, is to the last entertaining as a 
swift and life-like detail of adventures.” —Examiner. 


JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author 
of ‘PAUL FERROLL.’ 2 vols. 

“* John Greswold’ is not only a good book, but one of the very 
few stories which one cares to look over again after reading them 
through. The author has produced a most careful and interesting 
sketch of a phase of simple passion.”—Saturday Review. 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author | 


of ‘ST. OLAVE’S.’ 3 vols. 

“ * Janita’s Cross’ is an improvement upon ‘ St. Olave’s.’ There 
is the same simplicity of style and elaboration of detail which 
wave a life-like reality to the former novel, but ‘ Janita’s Cross’ is 
the more agreeable story of the two.”—Atheneeum. 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. EDWARDS. Seconp Epition. 3 vols. 
“ A very charming book, which the world will like.”—Times. 


GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY. By the 


Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY,’ &&. 3 vols. [/ust ready. 
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I. 
Holme Lee’s New Work. 


IN THE SILVER AGE. 


By Hotme Lez, 
Author of ‘Maude Talbot,’ ‘ Kathie Brande, ‘Sylvan Holt’s 
Daughter,’ &c. 
Printed on toned paper, with Two Illustrations, 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 1 
“© Wise and beautiful essays. Readers not altogether under the 
influence of morbid craving for excitement will find wholesome 
recreation and the s of enduring happiness in their quaint 
humour, pensive quietude, subdued pathos and courageous sim- 
plicity.”—Atheneum. i : 
‘* Pwo charming volumes for quiet reading.”—Press. : 
“We cordially thank the authoress for making so genuine an 
addition to the library of books which have all the charm of 
genial and familiar friends.”—London ew. 


CAPTAIN GRONOW’S 
RECOLLECTIONSand ANECDOTES 


OF THE CAMP, THE COURT, AND 
THE CLUBS, 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE LAST WAR WITH FRANCE. 


Cheap Edition, comprising the First and Second Series in One 
Volume, with Illustrations, crown 8yvo. 6s. 


Ill. 


RAMBLES IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS; 


With a VISIT to the GOLD FIELDS of COLORADO. 


By MAURICE O0’CONNOR MORRIS, 
Late Deputy Postmaster-General of Jamaica. 


Just published, post 8vo. 68. 


IV, 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOSEPH 
MAZZINI. 


VoL I. AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL AND POLITICAL. 
Printed on toned paper, a ~ a ne Portrait, crown 
vO. 93. 


NEW NOVELS. 
WANTED, A HOME 


By the Autor of ‘Mornine Cxoups,’ ‘TE 
RoMANcE oF A Dutt Lirs,’ &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


** This work is entitled to high praise..... The subject is worked 
out with all the pathos of which such a theme is susceptible, 
enlivened by much dry humour, by calm_ but resolute, protests 
against imposture of all kinds,—more ly the sel! pti 
of narrow-minded conscientious people,—and a keen psychological 
analysis that would deserve to be termed brilliant were it not 50 
exquisitely subtle and delicate.”—Reader. 





IL 


UNDER THE BAN. 


(LE MAUDIT.) 
A TALE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
From the French of M. L’Abbé ***. 
3 vols. post 8yo. 

‘The accurate and minute delineation of religious life, lay and 
sacerdotal, both in the capital and the provinces of the Empire, 
at the present moment, will necessarily cause the work to be rea 
in this country with peculiar avidity......The individual suffer. 
ings of the hero and heroine—attributable to the machinations 0 
the brotherhood of Loyola—are delineated with a painful fidelity 
and verisimilitude which have been rarely surpassed in produc: 
tions of this class .......The work is one of much talent and in- 
terest.”"—London Review. 


ST. KNIGHTON’S KEIVE: 
A CORNISH TALE. 


By the Rev. F. Tatpot O’DoNoGHUE, B.A. 
Post 8vo. 
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Memoirs of Richard Whately, Archbishop of 
Dublin. With a Glance at his Cotemporaries 
and Times. By William John Fitzpatrick, 
J.P. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Miscellaneous Remains from the Commonplace- 
Book of Richard Whately, D.D., late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin; being a Collection of Notes 
and Essays made during the preparation of 
his various Works. Edited by Miss E. J. 
Whately. (Longman & Co.) 

Tue man in Cavendish Square. By such con- 

temptuous mode of expression did Sir Joshua 

Reynolds make reference to his rival, George 

Romney, who was residing in that locality, when 

a man was born there, in 1786, who died last 

autumn, after fighting a harder fight, and 

achieving a more exalted reputation in his 
own vocation, than was accomplished by either 

Romney or his great rival in his profession. 
Whately was of an ancient English family, 

the members of which had long been remarkable 
for their talents in administering to the diseases 
of soul or of body. His father was a Bristol 
prebendary, and Richard Whately followed his 
father’s example, but much more his own incli- 
nation and convictions, by entering the Church. 
At the age of thirty-three he was heard of as 
a Fellow of Oriel, and was talked of as author 
of ‘Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon 
Buonaparte,—a book written in pleasant ridi- 
cule of the German Neology. His fame increased 
by his commentary on Archbishop King’s ‘ Pre- 
destination, —went on increasing by his eight 
Bampton Lectures, ‘On the Rise and Abuse of 
Party Feeling in Matters of Religion, —and it 
helped him to the Suffolk living of Halesworth 
in 1822, and to the Presidency of St. Alban’s 
Hall and Professorship of Political Economy in 
1825. Six years later, to the consternation of 
many, and the gratification of more, he passed 
from the Suffolk village church to the archi- 
episcopal throne of Dublin, with all its sub- 
ordinate ecclesiastical appendages. At this time 
he was known far and wide for his writings on 
certain difficulties in the Scriptures,—on the 
revelations therein made concerning a future 
state, —on the errors of Romanism,—on political 
economy in connexion with religion,—and, chief 
of all, for his work on Logic, which, for the 
first time, popularized the subject, and enabled 
students to comprehend the nature, bearings, 
causes, and consequences of that which they 
were studying. His foundation of the chair 
of Political Economy in Dublin University, of 
which Mr. Isaac Butt was one, at least, of the 
more brilliant Professors, was among the many 
benefits he conferred on Ireland during his 
reign. But while he effected so much for men, 
he was perhaps still more usefully employed in 
the task of writing books for children and young 
people ; and he never ceased to look on these 
little books as the most likely to reflect credit 
on him, of all the works of which he was the 
author. His death took place in the autumn 
of last year, after an archiepiscopal career of 
much brilliancy, trouble, success, failure, and 
eccentricity. 

Never, too, had archbishop to encounter such 
fierce opposition as Dr. Whately. He stood 
alone by Peel when that statesman favoured 
Catholic emancipation; and the Orangemen 
hated him accordingly. His horror of the sweep- 
ing denunciations of Calvinism rendered him 
odious in the sight of the Evangelistic part of 

clergy. He was warned that going to 

Iteland would imperil his life. The present 

Bishop of Exeter acknowledged that so good 
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and great a man, one who more dearly loved 
truth, was not to be found; and he added, 
he knew of none less worthy to be created 
an archbishop. The bigots on both sides 
were aware that Whately would counsel 
them to maintain peace and Christian charity 
towards each other. They were not inconsis- 
tent, for what would become of bigotry and 
its profits, if peace and charity were to be in 
the ascendant? Whately advocated cheerful 
Sabbaths, and his enemies cried “ Sacrilege 
against the Lord!” He thought that children 





should only pray when they understood their 
prayers, and that Sunday should be a joyous | 
day to the little ones,—therefore, that they | 
should have joyous sports after due observance | 
of the solemnity of the day. For saying this | 
there rose a shout against him as if he had sug- 
gested infanticide: and for this, as well as for 
equally innocent causes, his enemies cried, 
“Ah, Sabellian!”—“ Fie, Pelagian !”—“ Away 
with the Socinian!” And they groaned in 
spirit that there was no Council of Ephesus to 
afford them the pleasure of stoning him in the 
pillory! This wicked Archbishop even held, 
before Dr. Colenso, that a serious African chief, 
anxious to become a Christian without giving up 
his dozen wives, had better be received under his 
own stipulations than lost to the Church; and 
you might have thought, from the outcry of his 
enemies, that the prelate had denied the authen- 
ticity of Holy Writ. They made little scruple of 
asserting as much; for, had not the Archbishop 
sported with infallibility when maintaining 
the infallibility of the inspired text, but doubt- 
ing the infallibility of the translations, or the 
infallible interpretations given to the transla- 
tions by men whose sense seemed to him to be | 
anything but sound. His indomitable cou- | 
rage and freedom of speech offended all pre- | 
judiced persons when such boldness and liberty 
convinced them against their wills. In his days | 
the Orangemen used to paint and bedizen the 
statue of William the Third in Dublin ; Whately | 
counselled them to let the custom die out at 
once and for ever. “ Even the pagans,” he :said, 
“would not paint their trophies!” And they 
disliked him for his advice and his sarcasm. 

He practised the charity he inculcated, and 
had such brotherly affection for honest, gen- 
tlemanlike, and scholarly Roman Catholic 
priests as well as for Protestants in holy orders, 
that he was looked upon as a sort of rene- 
gade by the less expansive of heart. With 
the Romanist Archbishop Murray he was on 
terms of the warmest friendship—the men re- 
spected each other; but other men would have 
been better pleased if Whately had looked on 
Murray as MacHale of Tuam looked upon 
Whately, whom the “lion” would gladly have 
seen burning in front of St. Jarlath’s. It has 
been noticed, that although Whately and New- 
man had been on terms of the closest intimacy 
at Oxford in early life, they lived as utter 
strangers when, in later years, they resided face 
to face,—one in the archiepiscopal palace, the 
other in the “ Catholic University” in Stephen’s 
Green. This was not of Whately’s heart, 
but of Newman’s pride. There was many a 
Roman Catholic who followed the old arch- 
bishop to his grave; but the brother of his 
early years, the partner in his early labours, 
the friend who had gloried in his friendship, 
the pupil who had learnt to think and to 
follow out thought under his instruction, held 
aloof, and no more cared to pay the last mark 
of respect to the noble associate of his early 
manhood than if Whately had been the out- 
cast which MacHale held him to be in common 
with all Protestants. 

In such wise was treated the noble man 








of whom Mr. Fitzpatrick has become the 
biographer; and as a sign that the hostility 
of the dwarfs is not defunct because the giant 
they once dreaded is himself dead, we may 
notice the fact, that a severe attack on his 
anti-Calvinism was made ere he was buried, 
and that Mr. Fitzpatrick was advised to use 
the hatchet and tomahawk as the only suitable 
weapons to be employed in any matters con- 
nected with Archbishop Whately. It would 
have been as justifiable in such counsellors to 
have advised a personal assault against Lord 
Brougham, when he presided at the Social 
Science Meeting in Dublin, on the ground that 
he had first recommended Whately to Lord 
Grey as the most worthy to be presented to 
the Queen for the dignified and responsible 
post of Archbishop of Dublin. The hatchet-and- 
tomahawk men were of those who could not 
bear the prelate’s “rough and ready” ways 
with them, by which he sought not to maintain 
a superiority, but to establish an equality be- 
tween them. Whately understood them better 
than they did him. He knew them when they 
fawned on him; and he aptly answered to 
one who congratulated himself on not having 
joined in stoning his Archbishop, “ Truly, you 
only held the clothes of those who did!” 

As a preacher, Whately was peculiar without 
being distinguished, and successful where his 
matter was superior to his manner. By one of 
five sermons preached at Oxford, in which he 
pronounced Christ to be the only priest under 
the Gospel, he thought he had anticipated “the 
great revolution in religious opinion which 
afterwards swept Oriel clear.” On the occasions 
when he preached extempore, he entirely forgot 
himself, and remembered only his message. 
Once this entire forgetfulness was carried so 
far, that in rolling forth his vigorous volume of 
thought, “he worked his leg about to such an 
extent, that it absolutely glided over the edge 
of the pulpit, and hung there till the conclusion 
of his homily.” In later days he became more 
passive :— 

‘‘As a preacher, Dr. Whately can hardly be 
said to have been popular in Dublin, although his 
sermons were not without some guarded admirers. 
‘He had none of the arts of the rhetorican,’ writes 
one of his clergy, ‘except it be the art to concer] art, 
and be able to speak with the utmost simplicity 
and freedom from excitement; never declaiming 
or “‘attitudinizing.”’ ‘As to his style of pulpit 
oratory it was free from all verbiage—his compo- 
sition appeared to have been judiciously chiselled 
and planed down to the most exquisite smoothness 
and symmetry,’ observes a pupil of his own. ‘It 
was a piece of mosaic or inlaid-work, or a tightly 
close-fitting chain of reasoning : lose one link, you 
found it difficult to supply the meaning.’ We fear it 
must be confessed that, whether from want of taste 
or other causes, the nods which greeted many of 
Dr. Whately’s profoundly speculative sermons in 
Dublin were of a somniferous rather than of a 
generally acquiescent character. The Dublin Pro- 
testants would not, or could not, appreciate him. 
He made no distinction between the simple con- 
gregation of a parish church and the learned 
auditory at Oxford, who used to mark, note, and 
inwardly digest, those wonderful Bampton Lec- 
tures which first really raised him to fame. But 
the unsleeping vigilance of the preacher had always 
ready a startling paradox, to rouse, when neces- 
sary, the drooping attention of his audience. ‘If 
Jesus Christ were now on earth,’ he once said, 
‘there are many professing Christians who would 
call him a Latitudinarian! ’” 

His Dublin congregations had an admiration 
for such discourses as ‘ Blair’s Sermons,’ once 
so popular, and, we will venture to add, so de- 
servedly popular, with a people who, wishin; 
to be led, desired to understand the words an 
the ways of the leader :— 
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Dr. Whately’s flock liked practical sermons ; 
but he declared war to the knife against all such 
sermons. ‘ Any Christian minister,’ he said, ‘ who 
should confine himself to what are sometimes (erro- 
neously) called ‘practical sermons,”—. €. mere 
moral essays, without any mention of the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity,—is in the same condition 
with the heathen philosophers, with this difference, 
that what was their misfortune is his fault.’” 


Perhaps the pleasantest portions of the book 
are those which describe the peculiar habits of 
the deceased prelate. From youth to age, he 
accustomed himself to strong exercise. His 
‘Elements of Logic’ was begun to be built out 
of thoughts born of a constitutional walk, when 
he was accompanied by three uncompromising 
looking dogs, in whose society he took intense 
delight. From first to last too, from the pre- 
face to his ‘Elements of Logic’ to the supreme 
joke which foiled a dull man, he told more 
truths than were palatable, and gave offence 
accordingly. Even Dr. Newman, with whom, 
as we have said, he began life as a loved 
father in intellect, and opposite to whom he 
ended it, when both dwelt in Stephen’s Green, 
with a disposition to love his neighbour such 
as Newman did not possess, even Dr. Newman 
had from him a rebuff in return for expressions 
of gratitude at Whately having acknowledged, 
in the preface to the work on Logic, the value 
of Newman’s aid in that work :—“ He wrote 
back to the effect that I ought to take care 
what I was saying, for the time might come 
when I should not be so much pleased as I was 
then to have my name associated with his.” 

Whately was of the great family of smokers, 
and his pipe, when its little volcano was ex- 
tinct, served him for a book-marker. In 
summer-time he might be seen, of an evening, 
sitting on the chains of Stephen’s Green, think- 
ing of “that,” as the song says, and of much 
more, while he was “smoking tobacco.” In 
winter, he walked and smoked, vigorously in 
both cases, on the Donnybrook road; or he 
would be out with his dogs, climbing up the 
trees to hide amid the branches a key or a 

-knife which, after walking some distance, he 
would tell the dogs he had lost, and bid them 
look for it, and bring it to him. At table, 
whether as host or guest, he was a supreme 
talker: wit, humour, learning, pun, fun, sense 
and nonsense, he poured forth with few of the 
“brilliant intervals of silence” which other 
talkers impatiently longed for. It was perilous 
work to grapple with him; but we think that, 
in contending with an adversary, he often did 
what is done in warfare, prepare the pitfalls, 
into which he saw his foeman tumble, with 
infinite laughter on the part of the auditors. 
When merely “smart” people, like Lady Hol- 
land, snapped at him, as Mr. Fitzpatrick remarks, 
“their teeth only met sparkling granite.” There 
was something of a Johnsonian rudeness about 
him, with exaggeration, for in a drawing-room 
Whately would, in his forgetfulness, lean back 
in his chair, in front of the fire, and plant his 
feet nearly as high as the chimney-piece. At 
the council-table, his heels would sometimes be 
where his colleagues’ heads were—on the table 
itself. Chairs perished at his coming, for he 
used them ruthlessly in argument, and the 
carpet suffered from one of his tricks of whirl- 
ing the chair round on one leg, while he was 
speaking. 

A hard thinker, he required compensating 
sleep. Man from first to last is fighting a battle 
with Death through the tissues. These are 
wasted by labour, but as long as they can be 
fully renewed by food, the man lives and is 
well. Otherwise, he decays and dies. So with 
the brain; it weakens under continued pro- 


| power to make it for one who was. 





tracted labour, particularly at night. Sleep 


restores it to strength and fresh inclination 
and capacity for work. If sleep fail to do this, 
or if sufficient sleep be not allowed for the 
repose and invigorating of the brain, its powers 
decay, and even insanity may supervene 
through over-work, especially at undue times. 
No one knew this better than Whately, who 
may be said to have slept as fast as he could. 
Idle people are not to take this as a justifica- 
tion of their sluggardism. When Whately felt 
fatigue from over-taxing the brain in the day- 
time, he would close his books, and a quarter 
of an hour after you might have seen the fol- 
lowing instructive spectacle :— 

“The first occasion on which I ever saw Dr. 
Whately (observes a correspondent) was under 
curious circumstances. I accompanied my late 
friend Dr. Field to visit professionally some mem- 
bers of the Archbishop’s household at Redesdale, 
Stillorgan. The ground was covered by two feet of 
snow, and the thermometer was down almost to 
zero. Knowing the Archbishop’s character for 
humanity, I expressed much surprise to see an old 
labouring man in his shirt-sleeves felling a tree 
‘after hours’ in the demesne, while a heavy shower 
of sleet drifted pitilessly on his wrinkled face. 
‘That labourer,’ replied Dr. Field, ‘whom you 
think the victim of prelatical despotism, is no other 
than the Archbishop curing himself of a headache. 
When his Grace has been reading and writing 
more than ordinarily, and finds any pain or con- 
fusion about the cerebral organization, he puts both 
to flight by rushing out with an axe, and slashing 
away at some ponderous trunk. As soon as he finds 
himself in a profuse perspiration he gets into bed, 
wraps himself in Limerick blankets, falls into a 
sound slumber, and gets up buoyant.’ ” 

On these occasions, or when he was simply 
grafting in his garden, Archbishop Whately 
always wore an apron, one of his old episcopal 
silk aprons that was “too shabby to wear in 
ordinary.” We are told that he was “most 
economical in his dress, hated all luxuries, 
loved frugality,” and that “in dispensing 
charity he was nobly lavish.” In his charities, 
indeed, he upset all his own rules of political 


|economy. Where there was a worthy man to 


be relieved, Whately relieved him, though at 
the cost of 1,000/.; but he took care to know 
that he was worthy, lest by making a sacrifice 
for one who was not, he should have the less 
To that 
extent his political economy in private charities 
was superbly correct. The detected undeserving, 
of course, denounced him as a flinty-hearted 
curmudgeon. Over such a man they could obtain 
no advantage by cant. Indeed, no man could. 
When a certain “Bishop of O ” was over- 
stepping all bounds respected by sincerely 
religious persons, Whately interrupted his 
hyper-pious breathings, by asking him the 
price of cabbages! The inflexible justice with 
which he visited others, he practised himself. 
He was cheerful, but not sanctimonious; 
strangers to all influence were nominated by 
him to livings, and knew not wherefore; but 
Whately had made a note of their merits long 
before there was a vacancy. He had five 
chaplains, all of whom he put in the way of 
becoming bishops, which dignity all have 
reached; but to his own son, Edward, after 
being fifteen years in orders, he gave one of the 
poorest livings in his gift, that of St. Wer- 
burgh’s, Dublin. Thus he dealt with men, and 
he was as much concerned earnestly in his 
dealings with children; as, for instance, when 
he wrote a series of copy head-lines for the 
writing-books of the pupils in the National 
Schools :— 

“These copy-lines, from which we select a few, 
are thoroughly characteristic, and unmistakably 
Whatelian. An explanatory note is occasionally 
added to each. A little personal feeling, or pique, 
sometimes peeps out, but always prettily. It only 





needs, perhaps, ‘ Hard words break no bones,’ to 
make it a complete Whatelian code. ‘A man will 
never change his mind, if he has no mind to 
change.’—‘ The brighter the moon shines the more 
the dogs howl.’—‘ Some say “ the moon does not 
regard the barking of dogs.” It is a curious pro. 
pensity in most dogs to howl at the moon, especially 
when shining brightest. In the same manner it 
may be observed, that any eminent person who ig 
striving to enlighten the world is sure to be 
assailed by the furious clamour and abuse of the 
bigoted and envious. This isa thing disgusting in 
itself (as the howling of dogs is an unpleasant 
sound); but it is a sign and accompaniment of a 
man’s success in doing service to the public. And 
if he is a truly wise man, he will take no more 
notice of it than the moon does of the howling of the 
dogs. Her only answer to them is, “‘ to shine on,”’ 

The Archbishop always maintained that 
there was no truth in the poet’s assertion, that 
“a little learning is a dangerous thing”; and 
supported himself by the remark that a child 
may be taught that nettles sting when it would 
be wrong to teach him the whole science of 
botany. Now and then, great as he was, he 
got a Roland for his Oliver :— 

‘The head-master of one of the Model Schools 
complained that some of the officers intrusted with 
the inspection of the schools were unduly officious, 
and not qualified for the duty. ‘Surely,’ said the 
Archbishop, ‘but one can judge plum-pudding with. 
out being a cook.’—‘ True, your Grace,’ retorted 
the head-master, ‘ one is not, on that account, quali- 
fied to go into the kitchen and take the cook’s place.’” 


How he sported philosophically, the follow- 
ing is a sample :— 

‘* A favourite play with Dr. Whately, (writes a 
correspondent,) was pencilling a little tale on paper, 
and then making his right hand neighbour read 
and repeat it, in a whisper, to the next man; and 
so on until everybody round the table had done 
the same. But the last man was always required to 
write what he had heard; and the matter was then 
compared with the original retained by his Grace. 
In many instances the matter was hardly recog- 
nizable, and Dr. Whately would draw an obvious 
moral; but the cream of the fun lay in his efforts 
to discover where the alterations took place. His 
analytical powers of detection proved, as usual, 
accurate, and the interpolators were playfully 
pilloried.’” 

On a very common worship, we are told 
that— 

‘“‘Mammon’s throne was illy served when in 
Archbishop Whately’s presence. He weakened its 
influence and grasp around rather by the scorch 
of his caustic wit than by any violent muscular 
effort to subvert the one or unlock the other. 
‘Many a man,’ he said ‘ who may admit it to be 
impossible to serve God and Mammon at one and 
the same time yet wishes to serve Mammon and 
God; first the one, as long as he is able; and then 
the other.’” 

The strongest engine is said to be only as 
strong as its weakest part; but it is not so with 
minds, otherwise there was a weak part in 
Whately which would have marred all his use- 
fulness :— 

‘‘Many years ago he became an enthusiastic 
believer in mesmerism. Its various ramifications 
under the names of od-force, biology, and animal 
magnetism, he embraced with equal devotion. He 
often spent whole days in concentrating the 
analytic powers of his mind upon the consideration 
of their bearings. He was delighted with the idea, 
and could speak or dream of nothing else. He 
went from one extreme to another, until he 
avowed an implicit belief in clairvoyance, induced 
a lady who professed it to become an inmate of his 
house; and some of the last acts of his life were 
excited attempts at table-turning, and enthusiastic 

elicitations of spirit-rapping. He never was 8 
happy as when eliciting outbursts of this sort. Tn- 
stead of laying spirits, like the prelates of old, he 
boasted of being able, like Yorick, ‘to set the table 
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ordinary circumstance connected with clairvoyance, 
he expressed incredulity. ‘But you have the 
evidence before you,’ replied the Archbishop.— 
‘But the evidence may be deceived?’ said his com- 

ion; ‘and I frankly avow that I am a complete 
sceptic of everything connected with clairvoyance.’ 
—‘Do you presume to limit the power of the 
Almighty ?’—‘ No; but does your Grace go so far 
as to assert that a miracle has been performed ?’— 
‘No miracle at all,’ he went on to say; ‘only the 
operation of a natural law.’ His companion was 
posed.” 

Among his weak points were—his idea 
that clergymen were not called upon to attend 
cholera patients; his illogical contempt of 
medicine, save in a homeceopathic form ; his small 
respect for mathematics, and his detestation of 
the system of capital punishment, in reference 
to which he maintained that every man who 
was hanged was a proof that the object of the 
system, which was to deter, had failed; where- 
as it is a proof that it failed only in that 
particular instance :— 

“ The ticket-of-leave system found little favour 
in the Archbishop’s sight ; and he lost no oppor- 
tunity to make a cut at it, and if he could contrive 
to make the sarcasm cut two ways the joke was 
all the pleasanter. The Rev. Mr. M‘Naught and 
others, having forsaken the Anglican Church, 
joined the Sectaries, and finally came back to the 
Anglican Church again, Dr. Whately quietly 
remarked, ‘I hope they are not going to send us 
ticket-of-leave clergymen.’ ” 

The one great failure in life of the Arch- 
bishop was in the break-down of his favourite 
system of National Education, which was 
opposed alike by vehement partisans of all 
churches,—each section thinking that too much 
fayour was shown to the other. He saw in the 
system the regeneration of Ireland, without 
disturbance of the churches; by its signal of 
failure, when one of his books was suppressed, 
and he consequently retired, he saw that all 
was lost, and that and domestic calamity hurried 
him to the grave :— 

‘All through his life it was his prayer—and 
often he had asked the prayer of others also—that 
God would leave him his reason to the last, or, as 
he expressed it, ‘ would let him live no longer than 
he should be alive.’ His prayer was answered. His 
faculties remained unimpaired, under the lowest 
extreme of bodily prostration; he was himself in 
intellect and mind up to the end. We have heard 
another chaplain say, that one reason of the horror 
with which Dr. Whately regarded an imbecility 
of mind was, lest he should be induced in hours of 
mental weakness to administer the duties of his 
office in a way from which in the full vigour of his 
intellect he would have recoiled.” 

What followed was not seemly :-— 

** At an auction of the Archbishop’s effects, in 
December, 1863, it awakened some emotions to see 
his Grace’s fine stock of wines sold by Cant, and 
distributed in unpenurious samples among the 
unwashed, who, impelled by curiosity, had come 
to the sale, but left nothing except innumerable 
expectorations on the Palace carpets. Coarse voices 
and coarser jokes, stimulated by liquor, soon became 
unpleasantly loud, and awakened, as we have said, 
strange emotions, when contrasted with the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul which had so often 
filled the same apartment. The scene to which we 
allude took place in the dining parlour, where the 
Archbishop’s wine-glasses, drinking chalices, silver 
dish-covers, plates, decanters, coasters, liquor- 
stands, and other relics of bygone conviviality were 
huddled together in promiscuous confusion. Leaving 
the dining room, we saw the Archbishop’s fine 
travelling carriage—built by Hutton—sold for 110., 
and his dog for as many pence!” 

As Mr. Fitzpatrick glances at the Archbishop’s 
contemporaries and times, we will give a taste 
of his quality in this way by exhibiting the 
following portrait of an Irish peer :— 

“Lord M——, as we are informed by Mr. 





Daunt, had obtained his title, during a venal period, 
in gracious recognition of some dexterous traffic in 
parliamentary votes; and he was as unprincipled 
in pecuniary as in political transactions. When 
Lord Kerry’s house in Stephen’s Green was for 
sale, a Mrs. Keating ambitioned to become the 
possessor of a pew attached to it, which she 
erroneously assumed belonged to Lord M——, and 
waited upon him to negotiate a purchase. ‘I am 
not aware that I own any pew in St. Ann’s,’ said 
Lord M——. ‘Pardon me,’ replied Mrs. Keating, 
‘I find your Lordship has one; and, if you have 
no objection, I am willing to buy it.’ Thus 
appealed to, Lord M—— threw out no further 
obstacle. A bargain was struck; he took the 
money ; and on the following Sunday Mrs. Keating, 
in an imposing suit of rustling bombazine, sailed 
up the nave to take possession of her pew; but the 
beadle, with much firmness, interposed, and, in 
reply to her explanatory remonstrances, declared 
that it was ‘the Kerry pew,’ and had never, at any 
period, belonged to Lord M . The lady, smart- 
ing under the combined consciousness of the trick 
and the slight, retired with considerably less 
inflation than she had advanced, and lost no time 
in waiting on Lord M——, in the hope of obtaining 
some redress. ‘My Lord,’ she began, ‘as regards 
the pew at St. Ann’s.’—‘ Oh,’ interrupted the peer, 
laughing, ‘you may have twenty more pews on 
the same terms.’—‘ Pray don’t add insult to injury, 
my Lord; you must be aware of your mistake, and 
that you really never held any pew in St. Ann’s.’ 
—‘I told you so in the first instance,’ replied Lord 
M . ‘Under all the circumstances,’ proceeded 
his fair visitor, ‘I trust your Lordship will kindly 
refund the money.’—‘ Impossible, my dear madam ; 
it’s gone long ago.—‘ But your Lordship’s cha- 
racter.—‘That is also gone,’ exclaimed Lord 
M , leaning back in his easy chair and laugh- 
ing immoderately. The money was never returned, 
and Lord M subsequently obtained an unen- 
viable notoriety for selling the commissions of a 
regiment of militia in which he was colonel; and 
when upbraided with the act by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, coolly replied, ‘Your Excellency always 
told us to assimilate the militia as far as possible 
to the line. In the line, commissions are sold.’ ” 

It is time that we should close this—the best 
of the biographical works which we owe to 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. Abounding with anecdote and 
illustrations of past times, it is sure of reaching 
a second edition. We would therefore suggest 
that it would be well if the biographer sup- 
pressed altogether the bias of his own politics 
and religious faith. There is no ground for 
saying that Ireland is the Cinderella of her 
haughty sisters; and there is violation of good 
taste in speaking of the Protestant clergy of 
Treland as “Parsondom.” The author, more- 
over, is too fond of alliteration; and he is too 
ready, in crediting the Archbishop with wit, to 
receive as his, some of the oldest jokes that ever 
figured in jest-books. The following, however, 
merits to be noted as positively Dr. Whately’s, 
because it has been ascribed to many other 
persons :— 

“‘ Soon after the introduction of the convict sys- 
tem to Ireland, a gentleman known and respected 
as an ardent advocate of reformatories boasted to 
a friend who occupied a responsible office in the 
Trish government, that he held the system in such 
high estimation that he employed no servants in 
his house but those who had passed some time in 
a reformatory. The party so addressed was much 
struck by the information and its significance, and, 
with suitable impressiveness, he communicated both 
to the Archbishop. His Grace listened attentively 
to the recital, and, at length, quietly observed: 
‘Your friend will waken some fine morning, and 
find himself the only spoon left in the house.’” 


The following indicates how the Archbishop 
could occasionally come to wrong conclusions: 
‘<¢ Cultivate not only the corn-fields of the mind, 


but the pleasure-grounds also,’ was a motto of Dr. 
Whately’s. This cultivation was often a labour 














the result of happiness. ‘ Gay spirits,’ he once said, 
‘are always spoken of as a sign of happiness, though 
every one knows to the contrary. A cockchafer is 
never so lively as when a pin is stuck through his 
tail; and a hot floor makes Bruin dance.’” 
—As if Bruin and the cockchafer were, under 
such circumstances, in gay spirits, or even 
looked as if they were. 
The ‘ Miscellaneous Remains’ is emphaticall 

a “charming book.” It is not burthened wi 
“nothings,” as Southey’s Commonplace-Book 
is; but it affords us as perfect an idea of the 
Archbishop’s mind as Mr. Fitzpatrick’s volumes 
do of the outer man, his ways, habits, sayings 
and doings. It is not a case here of 

You have her body, I her mind: 

Which has the better bargain? 
—for there should be no division. To the 
readers of each work we may say that their 
pleasure will be rendered more perfect by study 
of the other. 





The Epochs of Painting. By R. N. Wornun. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Aurnovuen Mr. Wornum, with modesty that 
cannot be wholly genuine, styles his present 
performance a biographical and critical essay 
on painting and painters, it is really an elabo- 
rate, though general, survey of the history of 
Art from the earliest to the latest periods; 
including those of ancient Egypt, India, China 
and Ionia; proceeding through the careers of 
the Greek painters proper, with a glance at 
the men whose works were found at Pompeii; 
giving space to the Roman artists, the medieval 
illuminators, and so going onwards through 
time; bestowing the largest share of attention 
upon the great Italian masters of the cinque 
cento, until we are landed in the present age 
and at a period so recent as that of the death 
of Mulready. Living artists are not named. 

The work itself is a much enlarged and 
improved version of those earlier publications 
by the same author, which are known by the 
same name, the latest of which was prepared 
in 1859 for the Oxford Middle Class Examina- 
tions. So greatly enlarged is the present produc- 
tion that it is in effect almost a new work, and 
contains a vast mass of matter not available 
for earlier issue, derived, as it has been, from 
the discoveries by continental writers of facts 
relating to artists and art. Mr. Wornum styles 
this book an essay on painting and painters of 
all times and many places; we are bound, 
however, to say that he has been a little wilful 
in his choice of subjects, and although speaking 
of all times, he has given the smallest share of 
his attention to some of the most interesting 
phases of pictorial art. For example, the later 
Roman and Byzantine painters in mosaic, and 
those who succeeded them in Italy in the 
latter part of the thirteenth and the early 
years of the fourteenth centuries, are treated 
within.scanty limits. The school of painters in 
mosaic deserves profound consideration, not 
alone on account of its having filled a certain 
space in the procession of artists through time, 
but because, despite some technical shortcom- 
ings, many of which are rather apparent than 
real, many of its motives and most of its designs 
are worthy to be placed high, and illustrate 
one of the most interesting classes of Art. 

The section in Sir C. Eastlake’s edition of 
Kugler’s ‘ Handbook’ which treats of the By- 
zantine and Romanesque mosaicists, is really 
serviceable to the student, and no manual can 
be considered complete which does not treat 
of mosaic painting. We cannot discover, even 
with the aid of Mr. Wornum’s excellent index, 
any reference to so great an artist as Toriti, 
who wrought the mosaics in the tribunes of 





rather than a luxury. His hilarity was not always 


St. John Lateran and Sta. Maria Maggiore, in 
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Rome. Mr. Wornum does not seem to exclude 
mosaic-painting from his catalogue of arts upon 
principle; indeed, his remarks on those of 
ancient Rome are valuable, although these 
works are infinitely inferior in Art-value to 
those of Venice, Lombardy and Rome, in the 
middle and so-called dark ages. Tasi comes 
in for a scrap of a sentence, and Gaddo Gaddi 
is named as a mosaicist. To our ideas, a history 
of Art which dismisses without special mention 
the invaluable mosaics in the apse of San 
Vitale, Ravenna, is incomplete, although it 
contains a general admission that works of 
the centuries which expressed themselves by 
mosaic-painting are not without claims to 
notice. 

The history of the art of painting upon 
glass is another of the branches of knowledge 
which demands attention from writers of hand- 
books such as that before us. Some of the 
dictionaries of painters condescend to relate 
a few particulars of a subject which occu- 
pied for two centuries at least so many of 
the most admirable colourists known to us; 
but no modern English handbook,—unless it be 
M. Labarte’s account of the Debruge-Dumenil 
Collection, which has been translated into 
English as a ‘Handbook of the Arts of the 
Middle Ages,—says a word on the subject. 
This book of M. Labarte’s, although most 
valuable so far as it goes, does not take the 
high point of view the subject deserves. 

In receiving from Mr. Wornum an account 
of Art, however general in its character, we 
should have been thankful for some notice 
vouchsafed to that of an early period in our 
own country. It was not inferior in Art-value 
to many of the foreign phases which the author 
treats at length. On a vast number of our 
ancient church-walls remains of ancient Art 
exist, which deserve, to Englishmen at least, 
a word of notice and a glance of interest. Mr. 
Wornum gives the name of William Austen, 
maker of the tomb of the Earl of Warwick in 
the Beauchamp Chapel, as the one celebrated 
artist of old date in this country. Surely Tor- 
rell, maker of Queen Eleanor’s tombs, and 
Willielmo de Hibernia, who received thirty- 
five marcs for making the five figures on the 
Cross at Northampton, were not unworthy of 
mention with Austen, who lived a century and 
a half later than they did, and were far superior, 
as artists, to him. Mr. Wornum’s readers would 
have been glad to know whether the painters 
of the ancient mural works to which we have 
referred were, in their instructor's opinion, 
Englishmen or not. The works in question are, 
taking them with others, by no means unworthy 
of notice; most of them, we believe, are of Eng- 
lish workmanship, and we commend a life-sized 
* Christ upon the Cross,’ which is in the refectory 
of the Cistercian house at Cleve, Somerset, as an 
excellent example of the kind of work to which 
we refer. We should be unjust to the author 
if we allowed it to appear that he is either 
indifferent to or ignorant of the value of the 
ancient phases of Art; indeed, his admissions 
on this head are surprisingly liberal. He says, 
“The whole period from the establishment of 
Christianity in the fourth and fifth centuries 
until the revival of the arts and letters has been 
familiarly styled the Dark Ages. There can, 
however, be scarcely a question that the dark- 
ness is somewhat reciprocal; that is, the Dark 
Ages are those of which we are ignorant—the 
darkness is more subjective than objective.” 

Mr. Wornum has taken up a particular line 
in writing the present book, and he prides him- 
self upon the value he has imparted to his treat- 
ment of the subject by the care he has bestowed 
upon the collection and verification of dates. 

e does himself less than justice if he wishes 





us to believe that the highest merit of his book 
is to be found in this direction of inquiry. Al- 
though it is, to compare like with like, inferior 
to Kugler’s Handbook as edited by Sir C. East- 
lake, we know no book of the class which can 
be read with less fatigue than this one. The 
author, limited in all digressions by the space at 
command, has contrived to give to his work a 
character which is, in its results, very different 
from the vague generalizing of a system-hunter, 
the bony dryness of a dictionary-maker, or that 
monotony which distinguishes books wherein 
the catalogue aspect dominates. Dates are 
doubtless of extreme importance in the history 
of such a subject as this; and to be able to 
put one’s finger upon a fact of that nature, 
verified by a painstaking authority, is indeed 
a privilege. 

We have said that Mr. Wornum does him- 
self less than justice in basing the claims of his 
book upon the attention he has given to dates. 
This is proved by the fact that some of his 
criticisms are, within certain limits, bold and 
intelligent. Of Michael Angelo’s ‘ David’ 
he writes discriminatingly, after allowing the 
difficulty of making a figure out of a block 
of marble which another artist had injured; 
these are his words: “The magnitude of the 
figure seems to have biassed the judgment of 
the Florentine critics of the time, when they 
pronounced this figure, certainly an outrage on 
ordinary human proportions, to be a triumph 
of art, rivalling the great efforts of antiquity. 
It shows the unique powers and facilities dis- 
played afterwards by Michael Angelo in many 
of the parts; but those parts belong neither to 
each other nor tothe body; head, neck, ankles, 
feet and hands are monstrous for the body.” 

Mr. Wornum’s account of the effect of 
Michael Angelo’s ‘Last Judgment’ upon Art, 
through the feebleness of his successors, is 
interesting. “This great work,” he states, “ap- 
pears to have contributed chiefly to hasten the 
decline of Art. Hosts of copyists and mannerists 
arose, who, possessed, from this great example, 
with « mania for representing the naked human 
figure, sacrificed almost every beauty, quality 
and motive to the paramount desire of ana- 
tomical display, and apparently imagining the 
perfection of design to exist in violent action 
and muscular protuberances, imitated only the 
manner, While they persuaded themselves that 
they had acquired the art of Michael Angelo.” 

The author’s sketch of the life of Raphael is 
good and well studied; he does not, however, 
exercise upon the Cartoons the same discrimi- 
nating critical powers which are shown in other 
parts of his work. Had he done this he might 
have effected good service in showing what 
really is the merit of those highly popular works, 
and done justice to Raphael for what was clearly 
his intention in designing them, exalted his 
readers’ ideas of their powerful disposition of 
masses in the compositions, their singularly 
vigorous expression of motion and grand group- 
ing. These are the qualities at which Raphael 
aimed in these works; he was far too wise a 
painter to expend Art-power of the more deli- 
cate kind upon designs which were to be trans- 
lated by the weavers of Arras in silk, worsted, 
and gold thread. Such an application of critical 
power would have gone far to explain the 
indifference of the Papal Court towards these 
Cartoons, after it had received the tapestries 
which were wrought from them; it would cer- 
tainly throw a light upon the cause of Raphael’s 
receiving only 150/. for the series of ten great 
works, while he got not less than 400/. for what 
he did in asingle chamber of the Vatican. That 
the glorious artist of the Stanze, of the Sposalia, 
and the Madonna di San Sisto should have the 
greatest share of his fame, with one nation, at 





least, of his admirers, based upon imagin 
refinements in the Cartoons to which they haye 
no pretensions, is one of the strangest things in 
the history of popular Art. 

The limits which seem set to our author's 
critical perception have not allowed him to 
feel heartily and thoroughly some of the 
noblest qualities of Art. His estimate of 
Albert Durer is not so high as the extraordj- 
nary genius of the man deserves. Mr. Wornum 
writes rather tamely of Diirer’s powers of 
invention, but he does not seem to perceive 
that in those “powers of invention” was one 
of the mightiest of human intellectual gifts, 
such as rank the great Nuremberger with 
Leonardo da Vinci, with Shakspeare, and with 
Dante. Imagination, penetrative or receptive, 
is not Mr. Wornum’s strong point, and he igs 
thereby disqualified as a critic of the greatest 
masters of Art, but he is not on that account 
a less safe guide for those who care only to 
walk amongst tangibilities and desire to appre- 
ciate the chronology of design. 








Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of 
the Reign of Henry VIIL., preserved in the 
Public Record Office, the British Museum and 
elsewhere in England. Arranged and Cata- 
logued by J. 8S. Brewer, M.A. Vol. IL. 
(Longman & Co.) 

In two big Parts of one volume Mr. Brewer 

has made an addition to his Calendar of State 

Papers during the reign of Henry the Eighth, 

The time covered is three years; the pages 

covered are upwards of 2,000. The Preface is 

as long as an ordinary octavo volume. The 
two Parts, in mere weight of paper, are nearly 
as heavy as an ordinary man. 

The papers now calendared by Mr. Brewer 
are a very small portion of the State documents 
which illustrate the reign of Cardinal Wolsey; 
that is to say, in precise terms and dates they 
record the public history of England from 1515 
to 1518. Wolsey was already Archbishop of 
York and a chief favourite with his master in 
the first of these years. The interval sees him 
Cardinal, Commissioner, Councillor, Lord Chan- 
cellor, godfather to the Princess Mary, admi- 
nistrator of Tournay, Bishop of Bath, Legatus 
in conjunction with Campeggio. We see him, 
in these years, not only pushing his own for- 
tunes with a singular zeal and rapidity,—taking 
pensions from Milan and Paris, begging rings 
from the Pope, employing the King’s treasures 
for his own ends, avaricious for grants in money 
and in land, intriguing for a bishopric in Spain 
and for ared hat in Rome,—but also promoting 
the marriage of Charles Brandon with the 
French Queen, patronizing Erasmus, discussing 
treaties of peace with France, issuing his evil 
May -day commands, buying pictures and 
tapestries for his galleries, building palaces at 
Charing Cross and at Hampton Court, and 
founding lectures at Oxford. On a thousand 
sides of the busy world we find the Cardinal 
active, incessant, originative ; oppressing us 
with his magnificent presence, with his keen 
insight, his audacity, his genius, his good sense, 
his subtlety, his selfishness and his miraculous 
powers of labour. It is only in such papers as 
we have now in hand that the secrets of his 
great ascendancy in England can be read. 

The most romantic passage of his life during 
these three years, though not the one most pre- 
cious in his own eyes, was the marriage of 
Charles Brandon to Mary Queen of France. 

How Mary, the sister of Henry, being deeply 
in love with Brandon, not without her brother's 
privity and consent, was nevertheless taken from 
her burly and handsome gallant, and given away, 
like a bit of land or a box of angels, to Louis 
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of France, is well known, the incidents having 
figured in a thousand histories and romances ; 
but it is not so well known that before Mary 
was sent away to become a great Queen, she 
had a passionate interview with her royal rela- 
tive in the palace of Eltham, when she told 
him of her love for Brandon, and her resolution 
to be his wife, at any and every cost. That 
scene must have been in the finest style of 
high comedy. The Princess was handsome, 
wilful, and eighteen. She wanted to marry 
Brandon, a gay young fellow, a great rider and 
jouster, and a sad squire of dames. She said 
she would not marry an old man, with a foot 
in the grave and old enough to be her grand- 
father. Henry stormed and coaxed ; the inter- 
ests of his country and his government required 
her to go to France. Louis was a worn man, it 
was true ; he was only fifty-three ; but in that 
time of hard livingand hard fighting men shrank 
into their graves at an age when they would 
now be rising into celebrity and aspiring to 
hold office. Our rising men, our poets, our 
judges, our politicians, our generals and admi- 
rals, are of sixty or seventy years’ ripeness. We 
think it a stroke of fortune if a man gets a 
command before he is a sexagenarian. But in 
that age, as Mr. Brewer reminds us, life wasted 
and waned apace. Men were worn out at 
sixty. Henry the Seventh, Maximilian, Francis 
the First, Charles the Fifth, Cardinal Wolsey, 
all the leading spirits of the time were in their 
graves at sixty. But there were obviously 
two sides to such a consideration in the eyes 
of a girl like Mary. If King Louis was not 
likely to live long, the fact, her own affections 
having already gone elsewhere, might help to 
reconcile her to the match. By consenting 
she would become a Queen, and sit on one 
of the greatest thrones of Europe. Her sobs 
and cries were of no account; to Paris she 
must go; with the consolation, if her pledge 
were given, of having her English lover as 
an escort. But she would not yield, except on 
her own terms. If she married this time to 
please the King her brother, she was deter- 
mined that it should be understood between 
them that, when death made her a widow, 
she should be perfectly free to marry whom 
and when she liked. If she pledged herself 
to Louis, she would only do so on a promise of 
being redeemed by Brandon. On these terms 
she was willing to go; and on these terms, 
Henry not unwillingly giving way, she ulti- 
mately went to the arms of her royal spouse. 

Louis may be almost said to have died in 
his honeymoon. 

Then came the question of what course she 
would take, or might be compelled to take. As 
Queen of France, she was not quite free to 
follow her own bent. The new country, the 
new sovereign, had to be consulted as to what 
she might do, and might not do, in her capacity 
of Queen of France. The relations of the new 
King to her were full of doubt; for Mary was 
very fair and Francis very gallant. It is cer- 
tain that he pestered her with many attentions; 
and that she represented these as gross, and 
not to her honour. 

To compel Francis to desist from his suit, 
whatever may have been his object in making 
love to her at such a time, she exclaimed, “Sir, 
I beseech you that you will let me alone, and 
speak no more to me of these matters; and if 
you will promise me by your faith and truth, 
and as you are a true prince, that you will 
keep it counsel and help me, I will tell 
you all my whole mind.” Francis giving his 
royal word, she then told him of her affection 
for Brandon, and of the understanding with 
her brother that she might wed where her heart 
was already given as soon as Louis died. 





Francis must have been glad to hear this news; | things; that she had told him Brandon was 
for the presence of a young and beautiful Queen- | coming over to Paris, and that he had then 
widow in Paris would have been a costly and | desisted from his suit. 
troublesome addition to his Court; while her In every Court of Europe there were hubbub 
marriage to either Charles or Maximilian would land scheming about the young and beautiful 
have been yet more embarrassing to his affairs. | Queen of France. All the princes in Christen- 
Her dower as Queen of France was large. There dom, many who had wives as well as some who 
were plaguey questions about her jewels and | had none, began to dream of possessing La Reine 
residences, the charges for her royal outfit and | Blanche and her great dower. Francis had a 
her recent voyage ; all of which it would be | mind for her himself; the soothsayers having 
easier for him to settle with the wife of a/ predicted thatQueen Claude would not live long. 
private gentleman in London than with the | The Duke of Bavaria, the Prince of Portugal 
consort of a mighty prince in Brussels or) put in claims. Charles began to think of her 
Vienna. At a thought his mind was made up;| again. Even Maximilian, of the empty pockets, 
willy, nilly, Mary should be Brandon’s wife. fancying it would be no bad thing to get a 
On Louis’s death being made known in Lon- | heap of money by making Mary his wife, sent 
don, Wolsey sent Brandon to Noyon to con-| for her portrait, sat over it in ecstacies for half 
gratulate Francis on his accession. Before he | an hour, and wrote to the King of England, 
left England, Brandon got from the King a/| advising Henry to send for her out of France. 
promise that his suit to Mary should be favour-| Henry, on seeing so many openings for his 
ably entertained, and, as far as the King was | sister, may have wavered in his plans for letting 
able, that it should be made acceptable to the | her be united to a subject. But Mary could not 
Council. Wolsey was in the secret of his love | waver. Brandon or a convent,—such was her 
and of his hope. Francis received the ambas- | answer to all entreaties, all menaces. “If you 
sador with smiles and courtesies; and after} will have me married in any place save where 
the formal harangues were over, he sent for| my mind is,” she wrote to her brother, “I will 
Brandon into his bedroom, where he said to | be there where your grace nor none other shall 
him, “ My Lord of Suffolk, so there is a bruit | have any joy of me; for I promise your grace 
in this my realm that you are come over) you shall hear that I will be in some religious 
to marry with the Queen, your master’s sister.” | house, the which I think your grace would be 
Surprised at this assertion, for Brandon believed | very sorry of, and your realm also.” 
that no man except the King and Wolsey knew} Brandon’s enemies in London used the vilest 
of his love for Mary, he stammered out a denial: | acts to thwart his love. They had employed two 
entreating Francis not to impute to him so /| friars, Father Langley and another, to poison 
great a folly as to come into a strange realm and | her mind against her lover, pretending that he 
marry a queen there without the consent of the | had studied forbidden arts and had dealings 
sovereign. “I ensure your grace,” he added, | with the devil. But these tricks of his enemies 
“T have no such purpose, nor it was ever in-| only made her love him the more, and desire 
tended on the king my master’s behalf, nor on | to hurry on her union with him. In fact, she 
mine.” Francis replied, that if Suffolk would | compelled him, like a genuine Tudor as she 
not be plain with him, he must be plain with | was, to marry her at once and defy the whole 
the Duke; and then informed him that Mary | world. They were privately married in France, 
herself had broken the matter to him, and | and the rite was consummated before a single 
that he for his part had promised “on his | person of English blood was aware of the event. 
faith and truth, and by the troth of a king,” | The Duke and the Queen had taken a lesson 
that he would do his best to help her. Bran-| out of Henry’s own book; his marriage with 
don saw that Francis was informed of what} Catherine of Arragon having been as sudden 
had passed, for he spoke of many things which | and secret as their own. 
no one in France but himself and Mary could} Then came the explanations and apologies, 
have known. He affected, however, to be much | Henry was hurt and vexed; not so much per- 
afraid of Henry, and implored the King of France | haps at the fact, though that was galling enough, 
to use his good offices in mollifying a master | as at the manner in which the deed had been 
whom his presumption would be sure to offend. | done. His Council had not been consulted, his 
Francis promised that he would write to his | own consent had not been asked. His readiness 
good brother of England in behalf of the two | to open sucha question at the instance of Francis 
lovers. was a very different thing to forgiving a great 
Wolsey and Henry were kept informed of and flagrant offence against his dignity and 
every word that was spoken. Henry seems to | state. Wolsey fought off from Brandon’s side, 
have enjoyed the comedy very much. Wolsey |as if he thought the Duke had offended 
told the Duke that he had laid his letter before | beyond pardon. Many of the Council called for 
the King, who was mightily pleased by his suc- condign punishment. At one moment it was 
cess with Queen Mary. He added, “The King | not unlikely that the Duke would lose his head. 
and I think it good that ye = and oye | Mary wrote to the King, her brother :— 
the speedy sending unto his ° a = | “Sir, I will not in any wise deny but that I 
letters from the said French king.” Henry | have offended your pectin Mas the which I do put 
had not changed his mind since the droll scene myself most humbly in your clemency and mercy. 
at Eltham, and was willing enough that the | Nevertheless, to the intent that your highness 
Duke and his sister should have their way.| should not think that I had simply, carnally, and 
“The King,” said Wolsey in the same epistle, | of any sensual appetite done the same, I having no 
“ continueth firmly in his good mind and pur- | regard to fall in your grace’s displeasure, I assure 
pose towards you, for the accomplishment of | your grace that I had never done against your 
the said marriage, albeit that there be daily on | ordinance and consent, but by reason of the great 
every side practices made to the let of the same, | despair wherein I was put by the two friars . . . 
which I have withstanded hitherto, and doubt | Which ete peomery pennsseenoot pony pa 
not so to do till ye shall have achieved your  eaneng ‘- ery “pe and me, with many ae 
intended purpose; and ye shall say, by that sayings concerning the same marriage ; so that I 
time that ye know all, that ye have had of me | verily thought that the said friars would never 
a fast friend.” 4 | have offered to have made me like overture unless 
When they came to Paris, Brandon saw the | they might have had charge from some of your 
Queen, who evaded answering him as to how council ; the which put me in such consternation, 
Francis had behaved to her. She merely said | fear, and doubt of the obtaining of the thing which 
he had been in hand with her about many | I desired most in this world, that I rather chose to 
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put me in your mercy by accomplishing the mar- | 
riage than to put me in the order of your council, 
knowing them to be otherwise minded. Whereupon, | 
Sir, I put my lord of Suffolk in choice whether he 
would accomplish the marriage within four days, 
or else that he should never have enjoyed me 
whereby I know well that I constrained him to 
break such promises he made your grace, as well 
for fear of losing me, as also that I ascertained 
him that by their consent I would never come into 
England. And now that your grace knoweth the 
both offences of the which I have been the only 
occasion, I most humbly, and as your most sorrow- 
ful sister, requiring you to have compassion upon 
us both, and to pardon our offences, and that it 
will please your grace to write to me and my lord 
of Suffolk some comfortable words, for it shall be 
the greatest comfort for us both.” 


What could the King, her brother, do? 
Henry loved her, and Brandon was his chosen 
friend. It might be very hard to forgive such 
wrong, and Henry drove a very hard bargain 
with his sister as to her crown and her jewels; 
but in the end the much-attached couple were 
forgiven; and to cover their disobedience and 
disgrace they were espoused once more at 
Greenwich, in the presence of Henry, Cathe- 
rine, and a brilliant Court. 

The romance ends as a romance should end 
by the laws of art. As the wedding guests leave 
the Greenwich chapel, the curtain goes down 
on Mary and her adventures. She appears in 
history no more. Like other heroines after the 
book is closed, she lives in the country, a good 
woman, a faithful friend, and a happy wife. 





Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Thirty-Seventh Annual Report. 
(Printed for the Society.) 

Turoveuour the forty years of its existence, 

the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Animals has rendered so much valuable service 

to the country, that we sincerely regret to see 

it guilty of injudicious steps, which must neces- 
sarily lower it in the estimation of intelligent 
persons. On the question of vivisection the 

Society has not only quitted the special ground 


of its past labours, but it has assumed a/| 


reprehensible attitude towards the members of 
an honourable profession, and for the sake of 
securing the triumph of its own views, at the 
expense of science, has not hesitated to appeal 
to the prejudices of the ignorant ‘and passions 
of the credulous. So long as the committee of 


this association aimed at a diminution of the | 
needless sufferings inflicted upon animals, and, 


by legal prosecutions as well as moral influence, 
strove to protect the public from painful and 


demoralizing exhibitions of brutality, they | 


worked within their proper province, and 
merited the praise which has been liberally 
showered upon them. But in their recent 
agitation with regard to scientific experiments 
on living animals, we have to lament an 


absence of the moderation, liberality, and | 


sound judgment which have usually marked 
their proceedings. We are compelled to notice 
an attempt made by the Society’s secretary to 
cast obloquy on the students and teachers of 
our medical schools. We shall not now go 
into the question as to the circumstances 
under which we should permit or encourage 
scientific experiments on the lower animals. 
It is one of high importance, and is sur- 
rounded with many difficulties. A. satisfactory 
answer to it could not be given, till evil and 
good had been carefully balanced, till argu- 
ments for and against such experiments had 
been impartially stated, and dispassionately 
compared. Nor are time and patience the only 
conditions requisite for the solution of the pro- 
blem. The case is not to be disposed of by per- 


sons of ordinary intelligenceand attainments, but 
by men of science whose special labours enable 
them to estimate the possible, the probable, 
and the certain results of the painful system of 
investigation, and to state with some precision 
how far the good results of the system might 
be obtained by less repulsive means. The 
present plan of experimenting on live subjects | 
must stand or fall by its utility. If it can be 
shown, that by the sufferings of two or three 
hundred chickens or rabbits per annum, science 
can be put in a position to lessen the agonies 
of a countless number of men and women, 
writhing under the inflictions of disease, not 
many persons would be found to place the 
interests of a few fowls, of which the majority 
are doomed to a violent death for human con- 
venience, above an incalculable gain to unborn 
generations of our race. We should not rate | 
highly the benevolence of those lovers of poul- 
try, who for the sake of saving a few ducklings 
from the pain caused by the anatomist’s knife, | 
would consign countless multitudes of their own 
kind to greater anguish. If no argument of 
necessity can justify us in putting animals to 
pain, no argument can justify us in putting 
them to death. Of course the question of the 
necessity of vivisection is one that deserves 
consideration: and far from wishing to stop | 
sion on so important a matter, we would | 
press it upon the attention of those who are 
qualified to conduct it to a sound conclusion. | 
At the request of the Society for the Pre- | 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, the case has | 
recently been tried by the savants of Paris; 
and their judgment is adverse to the wishes of 
the Association. By all means, if public opinion 
requires further assurance on the point, let the 
case be reheard in London. Let motion be | 
made for a new trial; and let the arguments | 
pro and con. be fairly put before the scientific | 
public of our country, and when a decision has 
been arrived at, apart from the influences of | 
physical cowardice and weak sentimentality, 
let us abide by it. But we must protest against 
the attempt of a benevolent Society to catch a | 
verdict from public feeling, and to defer the | 
| great interests of natural science and the still | 
greater interests of humanity to the wishes of | 
people who are the slaves of mere emotion. 
This is no question for indignation meetings : 
and when the secretary of a benevolent insti- 
tution informs us that he is appealing to | 








denounce the usages of scientific laboratories, 
we may take the liberty of saying that his bene- 
volence is of a sort for which we have no respect. 
| The official Report of the proceedings at the 
last annual meeting of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals contains some 
instructive indications of the temper which at 
| present prevails at the meetings of the Society, 
| and also presents the arguments by which 
| Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson met the more 
extravagant denouncers of scientific operations 
on living animals; but notwithstanding Dr. 
Richardson’s cautious and conciliatory tone, the 
meeting gave unmistakable expressions of dissent 
from his opinions, and tumultuous applause was 
awarded tothe two next speakers, who denounced 
the abominable atrocities perpetrated in the 
name of science. One of these speakers ventured 
to assert that Dr. Richardson’s line of argument 
“was a vile and infernal doctrine, advocated 
by some few wild and enthusiastic men, who 
gloss its horrors over by saying vivisections 
are necessary for the good of science.” The 
applause with which this statement was 
received, and the disrespect offered to Dr. 
Richardson’s opinions, are but two of many 
signs that show the Society’s inclination to 
| howl down those who invite them to listen to 





country newspapers and country clergymen to | 
| 
| 


reason. Shortly after the annual meeting, the 
Society’s secretary, writing to a morning paper, 
brought a sweeping charge of cruelty against 
the medical students of our London schools, 
He began by asking, “Is it true that almost 
daily an English ‘ Majendie is laying bare the 
roots of a poor dog’s vertebral nerves’? Can we 
show that our medical students do not ‘steal 
dogs, and entice cats into their lodgings, and 
repeat upon them the experiments they have 
witnessed the day before ?’” To these insinua- 


| tions Mr. Nunn, of Middlesex Hospital, replied 


“ As for medical students, I will undertake to 
say, that were it known to his fellow-students 
that any one were guilty of the cruel amuse- 
ments suggested by your correspondent, he 
would be instantly chased from the school to 
which he might belong.” Most men in the 
accuser’s position would have remained con- 


| tent with having vaguely aspersed the entire 
| body of medical students and practitioners, 


and would have allowed Mr. Nunn’s letter to 
go without rejoinder. But so bent was the 
humane secretary on establishing the ferocious 
cruelty of the medical profession, that he pub- 
lished a second letter, in which it is argued that 
though medical students are not by nature more 
brutal than other students, they are soon ren- 
dered callous by the degrading nature of their 
pursuits. ‘ Medical students,” observed this 
censor, “are not more cruel when they enter 
their profession than other students ; but is it 
not to be feared that the shiver they endure at 
the first shriek of a wretched animal, tortured 
to illustrate a lesson, gives place, sooner or later, 
to perfect indifference?” The writer then goes 
on to argue that the surgeon’s capability of 
enduring the sight of physical suffering is an 
indication that his sensibilities are blunted by 
his pursuits, and that he is beneath the moral 
level of those who faint at the sight of blood 


| or lose their self-command on hearing a wail 


of agony. Need we remind readers that this 
reasoning would prove the veteran soldier to 
be an unfeeling monster when he is compared 
with the beardless ensign, who for five minutes 
feels his limbs unsteady and his heart beat fast, 
on marching into action for the first time. Of 
course an association cannot be held account- 
able for all the wild and intemperate acts of its 
servants ; but, unfortunately for the reputation 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, the Committee, instead of calling 
their secretary to order, have indorsed his 
indiscretions, by publishing them in their 
| Report. 





| Physiology of Writers and Artists—{ Physio- 
logie des Ecrivains et des Artistes, par Emile 
Deschanel]. (Paris, Hachette & Co.) 

| Tux critic who pretends to be able to pass a 


| ripe and complete judgment on the works of 
| others, must, according to M. Deschanel, be 
| able to take up a book, and, from the savour 
of it, to describe, not only the epoch in which 
|it was written, but also the climate and the 
| country wherein it was conceived. His percep- 
| tive and analytical power must go deeper yet. 
|He must describe the race from which the 
| author sprang; the sex, perhaps the age, but 
| “certainly the complexion, the temperament, 
| the humour; and—who knows ?—the health.” 
| To the critic who can so far complete the phy- 
| siological history of any author, from the book 
| he has produced, the labour of eliminating his 
| character, his education, his habits, his rank, 
_and his profession from his printed page, will 
| be child’s-play. Since there are sapient wizards 
| who can describe a man’s character by merely 
|examining his handwriting, why should not 
| M. Deschanel be able to give us the colour of an 
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author’s hair from his book? He takes as his 
basis Plato’s definition of a man, asa soul making 
use of a body. Then he proceeds to develope 
what he conceives to be the influences of the 
body on the mind. We ought to see the body 
as well as the mind of an author in his books. 
With this idea before him, the author of this 
essay on “N atural Criticism ” has filled nearly 
four hundred solid pages with examples of 
literary, artistic, and musical geniuses whose 
works, according to him, clearly described the 
external influences to which they were sub- 
jected ; their race, their temperament, and their 
social condition. Without following the author 
through the wealthy list of his instances, let 
us dip upon him where he touches us. We are 
afraid that, if his French, German, and other 
instances have not a closer relation to the truth 
than his English examples can boast, his ‘ Phy- 
siology of Writers and Artists’ will not greatly 

romote the study of “Natural Criticism.” 
His work, it is true, may enjoy a wide popu- 
larity in France, for the simple reason that he 
makes his native climate that where genius 
grows in perfection. D’Alembert said that 
Burgundy was the climate of mind and genius; 
happily situated, it enjoys a mild temperature, 
and receives only the kindly rays of the sun. 
The welcome degree of heat which makes its 
wines excellent, gives a just maturity to its 
intellects. In Montaigne, M. Deschanel sees a 
perfect Anglo-Gascon. His father being an 
Englishman, Montaigne derived his imagina- 
tion, his wit, and his sensual richness from 
his Gascon mother, and only that which was 
practical, positive and egotistical in his charac- 
ter from his English father. His gold was 
French, his alloy English. Shakspeare, we 
are told, without knowing anything of Mon- 
taigne’s descent, stole from him, as from a 
relative, “by instinct.” M. Deschanel passes 
from the effect of climate on genius to that of 
sex. He quotes Marivaux, who said, “Style has 
a sex, and you can detect a woman in one sen- 
tence.” The author not only detects the sex, but 
the nationality also, of a box of the ears as well 
as of a book. He describes the rap which the 
fair Bellamy gave an indiscreet gallant before a 
whole theatre. The actrice has described the 
incident in her Memoirs. M. Deschanel quotes 
the passage as one that only an Englishwoman 
could have written. A Frenchwoman would 
never have put the incident in this form. 
“Remark,” he adds, “that this Englishwoman 
is one of the most natural and sincere that ever 
existed,” but we sniff the prudery always. For 
a hundred leagues round Albion that moral 
“tartine cant is on the wind.” Having found 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ unreadable, our theorist 
passes to a few more English female writers, 
among others, to the author of ‘A Life of 
Madame Récamier”’ This author, unfortu- 
nately, refers to the great mortality among 
women in India, on account of their too early 
marriages, and suggests that an inquiry should 
be made into the subject. This suggestion 
stamps the nationality of the book according to 
M. Prévost Paradol, as well as M. Deschanel. 
The latter exclaims, “An inquiry! This is truly 
English. Inquiries enter so much into their 
customs (and we should congratulate them on 
the fact), that they are introduced at every 
turn into their literature. The finest dramas 
of Shakspeare, his most tragic catastrophes, 
would not be complete without an inquiry. 
‘Quick! let the coroner be called,’ even when 
the scene is in Denmark, as in ‘ Hamlet.’ It has 
yet to be discovered whether or not Ophelia 
committed suicide, and whether she is worthy 
or unworthy of having Christian burial. At the 
end of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ there is an inquiry! 
At the end of ‘Othello,’ an inquiry! To French- 








men this would spoil the dénodment; but to 
Englishmen it completes the truth, and satis- 
fies the public conscience.” 

The age, the temperament, the character, and 
the professions of writers are treated, and the 
author enlivens his exposition with a copious 
supply of anecdotes and scraps of reading. He 
draws his illustrations from a hundred sources, 
old as well as new. He skips from Voltaire to 
Alexandre Dumas. Apropos of the latter, who 
is supposed to have carried the stormy passions 
of his youth into his later life, he relates a joke 
made by the younger Dumas, who said, “ My 
father is a big child whomI had when I was quite 
little.” In another place the reader is told that 
M. Alexandre Dumas will relate to anybody 
who listens to him, that he owes his perpetual 
cheerfulness and brightness to a good stomach. 
This is in a chapter on hereditary physical and 
moral qualities. Herein Dr. Raspail is quoted 
as having truly said that Jean Jacques Rousseau 
in robust health would have been the darling 
echo of his century ; whereas Jean Jacques sick, 
was the eloquent reformer of it. 

The chapter in which M. Deschanel reviews 
the well-known book by Dr. Moreau on 
Morbid Psychology is interesting, as well as 
amusing. The Doctor, it will be remembered, 
comes to the conclusion that genius is a disease 
of the nerves; Balzac having described it as an 
intermittent fever. The chapter on diet and 
habits of authors is full of lively matter, in 
which not only Brillat de Savarin’s celebrated 
book is recommended, but our attention is 
drawn to a quaint lecture by a certain Prof. 
Babrius, entitled ‘The Influence of Wine on 
Civilization.’ M. Deschanel admits us, here and 
there, into the intimacy of prominent contem- 
poraries. We find that M. Michelet rises at 
six in the morning, and having swallowed some 
coffee, works till noon. He says that the coffee 
sustains him. “ No,” cries M. Deschanel; “ it 
carries him away. We smell it in his style.” 
Michelet attributes the revolutionary spirit of 
the eighteenth century to the introduction of 
coffee; and to the use of tobacco the cloudy 
—-* of the French mind in these latter 

ays. 

Let English ladigs judge how they are used 
in M. Deschanel’s Rook. Where he speaks of 
musicians, he tells his readers (having first 
informed them that the Anglo-Saxon race has 
no musical qualities) “that the English, and 
especially English women, in music, as in morals, 
sing false naturally.” A paragraph more, and 
we are dismissed with this defiance: “‘ Tell me, 
I pray you,” cries M. Deschanel, “who are the 
great musicians of England. America is even 
worse off. Read Alfred Assolant and Oscar 
Commettant.” All we can say is, that if M. 
Assolant knows no more of America than he 
knows of England, the Yankees need not be 
disturbed by any criticism of his, M. Deschanel 

rovides himself with a few neat bits of original 
ignorance with regard to us in addition to the 
stock which he has borrowed in various quar- 
ters. He tells his readers, for instance, that 
there are days in London when people hang 
themselves. A foot-note adds to this informa- 
tion that these days are during the winds and 
fogs of October. 

Crowds of examples, all amusingly, if not 
correctly, presented to the reader, are, in short, 
grouped in chapters to sustain the fundamental 
idea of M. Deschanel’s essay. His object is, 
as he describes it in a few words, “to show 
that in a page, or sometimes in less, of a work, 
from the general style and manner of a great 
writer, the critic may discover his temperament 
and his character; his habits and his profession; 
his age, and the state of his health; his social 
status, his race, his native country, his ,epoch, 





and his physical and moral climate.” At any 
rate, M. Deschanel has produced an odd 
volume. If the philosophy of it be weak, it is 
weak chiefly through the vanity that assumes 
the intellectual supremacy of France in every 
path of knowledge, in every highway and by- 
way of Art and Science. An anecdote quoted 
by M. Deschanel himself describes the spirit 
that pervades his volume:—“ The Duchess of 
La Ferte said to Madame de Staél, ‘ I must own 
to you, my dear creature, that I find nobody 
except myself who is always in the right.’” 





Norway: the Road and the Fell. 
Elton. (J. H. & J. Parker.) 


THERE can be no doubt that as touring-ground 
the North “has the call” at the time present ; 
and that “Italy,” as a foolish person of quality 
said not long ago, “has gone off,’—that her 
voice of music is dead, and that her picture 
galleries, with one or two exceptions, are coming 
our way in instalments. The run on Norway 
will be quickened by this book. We have been 
too much used, Mr. Elton tells us, to regard the 
country as one laid out for the enjoyment of 
males alone, as too wild, rough and primitive 
to be accessible to female feet. Doubtless, 
there isa fair amount of hardship to be encoun- 
tered, a considerable portion of the proverbial 
“neck of dirt” to be swallowed in the remoter 
nooks and corners of the country,—but not 
greater in quantity and quality than those 
which must be endured in a ramble among the 
Dolomite Mountains, or for which any one 
crossing Calabria or making the tour of Sicily 
must prepare herself. The Norse people seem 
as yet simple, kindly,—not extortionate or 
greedy for money, like the Swiss,—not main- 
taining for the excitement of wayfarers those 
charming, frightful brigands, who may interfere 
more than is agreeable with the pleasure of my 
lady and her maid on their Italian travels. The 
fare of the country, if coarse and monotonous, 
is not unwholesome nor antipathetic, as are to 
some the meats of the land of oil and garlic, 
The people have a desire of studying and ad- 
miring England and its products. They are 
“well up” in the works of Mr. Dickens, of 
course, and have heard of ‘Jane Eyre’ and 
‘ Adam Bede, and the novels of Thackeray and 
Marryat. The boys who drive the carrioles 
delight in picking up our words by way of 
making themselves acceptable. 

Here, however—to show the other side of the 
shield—is an adventure on the Jotun Fjeld, in 
which the author's wife had no share:—one 
which may tempt those who have a positive 
pleasure in “ roughing it,” and which will afford 
the reader a fair idea of Mr. Elton’s powers as 
a describer :— 

“The hut of the hunter Paulsen lies in a small 
hollow between the spurs of the hills, and in rough 
weather is very liable to be snowed-up; even on 
the July day when I visited it the snow was knee- 
deep on the hills not very far above it. The master 
was away, So waiving all ceremony we wrenched 
open the door of his wretched house. Not a scrap 
of food could we find, except a lump of venison 
covered with tar and as hard as a stone, put by in 
the dusty roof. There was no milk or fladbrod, 
and, to crown our discomforts, it began to rain hard 
and we could not find any dry wood with which 
to make a fire. Lars began to gnaw at a very dry 
bone lying on the floor, while I smoked gloomily, 
much to his amusement, and at last went to bed 
without any supper. The wind blew in very freely 
through the wall, the deerskins above ere semi- 
putrid, and the earth of the bed w: led with 
ants, so that I could only get a succession of short 
‘sheep’s sleeps.’ About 2 a.m. the hunters came 
home from the fjeld without any game, having 
been on a poaching expedition against reindeer, 
which are not yet in season; and I was awaked by 
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hearing Lars laughing at the Englishman who had 
abused the lidt huus, and who required ‘ meat every 
day.’ Both the men were good fellows, though 
Jan suffered from some cutaneous disorder which 
made it rather unpleasant to eat from the same 
dish, as we shortly did when the afore-mentioned 
bucket of deer’s liver and lights had been exhumed. 
They slept on the floor rolled in the fresh deer-skin. 
With the bleeding side out, and the hairy side in, 
it looked as if it would just have suited Bryan 
O’Lynn. The next day we drank some water in 
which the meat had bviled, and ate a trout which 
we caught early in the morning. The only other 
refreshment was the sweet goat-cheese scraped into 
water. It was sleeting hard when we commenced 
our walk, and most unwilling was Lars to move, 
but after a great deal of storming and threats of 
going alone, he grumpily took up his knapsack. 
A little way up the mountain is the Helle-Foss, a 
charming fan-shaped waterfall fed by a blue lake 
on the brink of the first plateau. By this time we 
had got to thin snow, which lay all round the lake 
with a pretty effect. Before we had got to the end 
of the lake and commenced climbing’ a short ascent, 
a@ snow-storm came on, which, however, could not 
shut out the view of the Memuru Glacier and peaks 
towering on our right hand. At the top of the hill 
we got a fair prospect, interrupted here and there 
by driving clouds over the Simle Glacier, and the 
peaks of Skarvdal behind us. On the west towards 
the Justedal Glaciers and the Sogne Fjeld we could 
distinguish the snow-peaks of Ran-dal, and before 
us. were Galdhépiggen and Glittertind, the twin 
monsters of the Ymes or Jétun Fjeld. * * An 
hour was spent:in wading through snow about knee- 
deep and lying on round stones, which made 
walking a very precarious business; and then at 
the beginning of a long white slope we took leave 
of Paulsen, and gave him his modest fee. Lars 
Twigge now said that he knew his way perfectly, 
which seemed doubtful; but we stumbled on down 
snow and stones from the level of one black lake to 
another, till at last the snow was left behind, and 
there was nothing but some twenty miles of brown 
hill and valley to our destination. The lower part 
of the pass is called Uladal, and the ‘ tinder’ of the 
same name had risen on our left for along time, so 
that I was very glad when we turned down into 
the valley and left them for good. The view at this 
corner is very splendid. Three great cones of snow 
keep sentinel’s watch at the head of the Visdal, 
the lower part of which we were to descend to the 
valley of Lom. On the other side of the gorge is the 
Yis-bren, or glacier; and a little way on another 
hangs out over a cliff in mid air. This last and the 
three ‘sugar-loaves’ are the Tverbotten ‘ Horns 
and Glacier,’ a part of Galdhépiggen. We soon 
came to the foot of this king of Norwegian moun- 
tains, which is 8,400 ft. high. It rises straight out 
of the valley, and is covered with snow to its foot ; 
from each side a glacier has crawled till they are 
now exactly opposite to each other, with not much 
space between to prevent their meeting in time 
face to face. No one has ever yet seen two glaciers 
meet, but I suppose in this case the effect would be 
to turn one down into the little Visa river which 
runs close below. There is a marvellously clean 
chalet opposite to the mountain, where we stopped 
to get milk from the young and lately married 
housewife, who appeared in a most picturesque 
dress. It is from this house that parties start to 
ascend Galdhépiggen, which is by no means hard, 
to judge from the accounts given by some Oxford 
men in the Day-book at Rédsheim. The chief 
difficulty of this, as of most other Norwegian 
mountains, is in the multitude of round stones; 
sometimes these are of enormous size, sometimes 
just large enough to slip under the foot, but they 
are equally unpleasant in all cases. At nightfall 
we ended our long walk by the river-side at 
Rédsheim, a pleasant little inn in Lom parish, 
which was not then completed, but which ought by 
this time to be the resort of many travellers. Olaf 
Halvorsen the landlord is a clever and obliging man, 
who told me that he guided people over the pass to 
Fille Fjeld for about one-third of what Lars had 
got from me. I was tired and foot-sore, and the 
next day was rainy, so I spent it in a lazy way. 
After discussing a huge bacon omelette, followed 





by pancakes and cheese, and looking through an 
American illustrated paper, I hobbled up the valley 
of the Bever River, which joins the Visa at this 
place, both being feeders of the Vaage Lake close 
by. This stream owes its name to an abundance of 
beavers in former times, (whence Bever-dal, Bever- 
thun, &c.), but they are extinct now. Except in 
the wildest parts of Thelemarken and (it is said) a 
secluded part of Gudbrandsdal, none have been 
seen for a long time. If they were not extinct in 
other parts, this populous and thriving parish of 
Lom would hardly be the place for them. In 1845 
the Stor-thing passed a law forbidding any one to 
kill a beaver for ten years, but the rule came too 
late. There were no trout at Rédsheim, but Halvér- 
sen said that there were plenty in a lake a few miles 
up Bever-dal; the water at Rédsheim is too cold 
and fresh from the glaciers for fish. The landlord 
was an original in his way. He taught himself 
English by reading ‘Jacob Faithful’ in the long 
winter evenings, and it was odd to hear a real 
person talk somewhat in the style of Captain 
Marryat’s nautical heroes. I have heard that the 
Danes are more fond of Marryat’s books than of 
any others, but I did not before know that they 
had entered the remote Norwegian valleys. Hal- 
vérsen’s language was corrected and rendered less 
special and technical by constant study of the 
American papers which I mentioned. The rage felt 
here for information about America is surprising ; 
and I have often been puzzled in my Geography 
before some Norseman discoursing glibly of the 
most out-of-the-world states and territories. They 
seem also to possess a special talent for learning 
English. It is not very uncommon to find boys 
teaching themselves our language by listening to 
the travellers whose horses they drive, and by asking 
each person to contribute a mite to his little store 
of English words. The girl at Maristuen and her 
cousin Ole at Nystuen, are both examples of this 
industrious and clever sort who have been their 
own tutors.” 

—There is hardship enough in the above, we 
imagine, to satisfy the most voracious appetite 
belonging to the Alpine Club! 

Mr. Elton discourses pleasantly, with the air 
of one to whom the subject is not altogether 
new, on Norwegian superstitions; and devotes 
a chapter to krakens, sea-serpents, and the 
other marvels, long ago so attractively intro- 
duced to the world of wonderers by Pontoppidan. 
His book, in brief, is a seductive one; but 
somehow there does not seem such a thing as 
a dull book about Norway. Miss Bremer’s 
‘Strife and Peace,’ devoted to that country, is 
the best of her tales. 





NEW POETRY. 

Leah, Ecce Homo, and other Poems. By Edward 
W. Price. (Dalton & Lucy.)—More than half of 
Mr. Price’s volume is occupied with a narrative 
version of the drama which the acting of Miss 
3ateman has made familiar to the public. The 
task here attempted is more difficult than it seems. 
A drama can rarely be converted into a good nar- 
rative poem except by such changes as are almost 
equivalent to a new and independent composition. 
In dramatic writing, dialogue, though at times of 
the highest importance, often takes its chief value 
from the look, tone or gesture by which the actor 
accompanies it. Viewed apart from given special- 
ities of situation and emotion, the mere words of 
the dramatist are often written in invisible charac- 
ters—characters which only flash into significance 
under the heat of a passionate interest. Mr. Price 
gives us the story of Leah, and makes some at- 
tempt to describe her feelings; but he is not equal 
to those touches of imaginative passion by which 
a narrative poet must supply the effects that a 
performer produces by a look ora glance. In the 
German drama of ‘ Deborah,’ from which ‘ Leah’ 
is derived, Mosenthal has delineated his heroine 
with an elaboration which an audience in this 
country would have found decidedly tiresome. In- 
deed, the success of ‘ Leah’ amongst us must, to 
some extent, be ascribed to the judgment with 


which the English adapter condensed and other- 





wise modified the original play. In a narrative 
poem something of elaboration in character-draw- 
ing is absolutely requisite. The persons of the story 
cannot live before us as they do upon the stage; 
nor can we learn what they are except from dia- 
logue and description. Unfortunately, Mr. Price’s 
‘Leah,’ though written with effort, has neither the 
compact vigour of a drama nor the full exposition 
of a narrative. All play-goers will recollect the 
meeting of the wronged Jewess with the child of 
her former lover. This scene, as related by Mr, 
Price, may be quoted as a fair specimen of his. 
powers.— 
All hatred slept, 

The fountain of her pity flowed again ; 

Past sins were buried, and she wept, she wept, 

Sobbing as though ’twould ease her spirit’s pain. 

“What is your name, my darling? and is he, 

Rudolf, your father?” (One short breathless minute, 

Hours of being passed in sympathy, 

Bearing the stamp of happiness within it. 

“‘Leah’s my name ”—she would have added more, 

But she was hindered—‘‘ Memory is not o’er, 

Then, in his heart. My darling, come to me. 

Has he e’er spoken of that Leah, she 

Who knew him once?” 

“Oh! yes, I always pray 

For her before I sleep.” As dawning day 

Shines on night’s countenance, on Leah’s face 

There shone again a strange ethereal grace. 

She clasped the infant wildly to her heart, 

She strained her close, and the long rankling dart 

Was now plucked forth ; then at that long, long sigh 

Drawn from the depths of her young, ardent soul, 

The Recording Angel blotted years gone by, 

Part quite effaced, and dimmed the darkening whole! 
—The painstaking mediocrity of style which we 
find in ‘Leah’ is equally characteristic of the 
remaining poems in the volume. 

Poems. By Three Sisters. (Hatchard & Co.)— 
The faculty of admiring what is noble in man and 
beautiful in nature can hardly be too highly valued 
or too widely diffused. The ‘“ Three Sisters” who 
here address us have this faculty in a marked 
degree. Whether they sing the virtues of Garibaldi, 
applaud the heroism of the Poles, or describe rural 
scenes, the earnestness of their admiration is always- 
manifest. In the glow of it, they sometimes photo- 
graph a picture like this :— 

SHERBORNE POND. 
Sweet wild glen, amid whose quiet 
Shines that lake so pure and fair, 
Far from all the world’s loud riot, 
Far from all its busy care,— 
Silent Pool!—how oft I wander, 
When the summer days are long, 
Round thy wooded paths, and ponder, 
List’ning to the wild bird’s song; 
Or, among the mosses lying, 
Gazing in thy waters blue, 
Watch the trout their cool way plying 
All those bright green forests through,— 
Till I wish I too were gliding— 
While the noon-day’s hot hours glow— 
Down that tranquil deep, abiding 
Where cool water-lilies blow! 
Radiant flowers round thee springing 
Scent the air with fragrant balm, 
Nightingales, on all sides singing, 
Make rich music in the calm ; 
Soft hues in thy waters blending 
Gleam like rainbow-lights in pearl, 
Mirror’d branches, o’er thee bending, 
All their glist’ning leaves unfurl; 
While the lights and shadows, weaving 
Mazy network through the trees, 
Veil those cool depths, scarcely heaving 
To the kiss of summer breeze : 
And when on the hillside staying, 
Where the gold-dropp’d cowslips grow, 
I can see the sunbeams playing ~ 
In the water down below; 
There (the green boughs round entwining) 
Clear and bright that still pool gleams; 
Like a crystal pure and shining 
Set in malachite it seems. 
Sherborne Pond, but dimly, slightly, 
Have I sketch’d thy beauties rare,— 
Words cannot express how brightly 
Dwell the charms of Nature there. 
—The above, though unpretending, is pleasing and 
truthful, and shows a more minute observation of 
Nature than is usual with the writers. They are 
evidently keenly alive to the influences of moral 
and material beauty. Many of these verses, how- 
ever, only record their delight ; in some few poems, 
like that quoted, they succeed in communicating it. 

Songs of Life and Labour. Edited by David 

Page. (Edinburgh, Nimmo.)—These lays have 
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peen collected with a view of illustrating the various 
aspects of human labour and of cheering the worker. 
Their purpose is good, and their tone healthy ; 
while the names of such writers as Southey, Mont- 
gomery, Bryant, Longfellow, Mrs. Hemans, and 
Miss Procter will sufficiently show the poetical 
merit of many of them. There is a large—perhaps 
4oo large—admixture of elevated commonplace in 
the book. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that in a popular selection the chief end is to unite 
simple teaching with qualities that impress the 
memory. This end is often attained by every-day 
maxims familiarly illustrated, while profound truths 
and subtle imagery are “‘ caviare to the general.” 
Delhi; and other Poems. By Charles Arthur 
Kelly, Bengal Civil Service. (Hay & Co.)—If 
patience and concentration were not essential to 
success in all arts, Mr. Charles Arthur Kelly might 
have been a poet. One or two of his sonnets are 
good as wholes, but, with this exception, his pieces 
want sustained and original merit. Echoes of feel- 
ing and rhythm, denoting an appreciation of beauty 
in others, are frequent enough. Most readers of 
the following exhortation, for instance, will catch, 
both in phrase and melody, a reminiscence of Mr. 
Tennyson :— 
Press onward, though with care and crimes 
The great world quiver to the root, 
And pluck the age’s flying fruit, 
And reap the harvest of the times. 
—The balanced and antithetical line of Pope can 
scarcely be mistaken in such couplets as these :— 
Well might they fear a Lord whose lightest breath 
Could change their songs of joy to shrieks of death. 
Mourn for the men of might—how few survive 
Who rule like Hastings, or who fight like Clive. 
—At times, however, we come upon an uncopied 
beauty. The sense of something precious in a noble 
sorrow has been felt by one who writes— 
For those sweet rains that fall so fast 
From heavy-clouded hearts and sad, 
May leave us for a pain that’s past, 
A grief that almost makes us glad. 
—aAnd this sonnet to Raphael, though less nervous 
than some passages in the book, is graceful, and 
free from imitation :— 
“In future generations who shall view 
The King divine who bore the bitter rod? 
We soon shall die, who tread the paths He trod.” 
Thus, while upon their hearts this sorrow grew, 
Christ’s servants breathed a sad prayer unto God, 
So, when the time was ripe, a deep ray shone 
O’er Raphael’s artist-soul, the mastery 
And music of the face that breathed upon 
The rude waves of the Galilean sea, 
And Jordan's sacred waters—till he knew 
‘The patient face of Christ in dreams revealed, 
And Mary by her Saviour Infant kissed, 
The glorious Twelve, for heaven by sufferings sealed, 
And Virgin saint, and loved Evangelist. 
—On the whoJe, Mr. Kelly shows more poetic sus- 
ceptibility than power. A happy thought or image 
rewards us, at times, for travelling through verse 
that is often languid when original, and borrowed 
when spirited. There is, in short, an amateur air 
about the book. The Muse exacts a more thorough 
devotion than the writer as yet accords to her. She 
may have a casual smile for those who dally with 
her : she crowns those only who serve her. 
; Morven, Devonshire Legends, and other Poems. 
By Lewis Gidley. (Griffith & Farran.)—There is 
no power more valuable than that of directing 
power rightly. Mr. Gidley is not without poetical 
feeling, but he has wasted it on a hopeless task— 
that of exciting a new interest for the creations of 
Ossian, or rather of Macpherson. The writer can 
set a landscape before us fairly, as an extract will 
show :— 
No cloud of mist was on the mountain’s top; 
Transparent was the sunny atmosphere, 
And high in heaven the fleecy cloudlets sail’d. 
A prospect wide and grand before their eyes 
Spread its variety of countless charms ; 
The blue waves of the distant heaving main 
Rose like a wall, meeting the vaulted sky 
With line which, scarcely bent, a level seem’d. 
Bare rocks and heathery braes, or lighted up 
With sunshine glow’d, or in dark shadow slept 
Of towering mountains, at whose rugged feet 
The leafy hazel and the silvery birk, 
Giving the wilderness a sylvan charm, 
Were thickly cluster’d, as it were, to hide 
The hunter's rocky labyrinthine path. 
By mossy banks, the favourite haunts of bees, 
Blossom’d the honeysuckle and wild rose, 
Breathing a summer incense rare and sweet. 
‘The distant cataracts which down the rocks 





Leapt to the brawling brook, seem’d as a tress 
Of whiteness, without motion, without sound; 
And ’yond an ancient forest’s dusky shade, 
Grey smoke-wreaths curl’d aloft from shielings rude, 
The clansmen’s dwellings in their native glen. 
—Lines like these would be more than tolerable in a 
mere pastoral, but they cannot invest an old epic 
with a fresh charm. We miss, too, the wild chaunt- 
like rhythm of Macpherson’s poem, which is ill 
exchanged for Mr. Gidley’s regular and somewhat 
monotonous blank verse. Some of his remaining 
poems have good descriptive passages; but his 
efforts at humour rarely get beyond flippancy. 
Crinoline in its Bissextile Phases. By Leichter 
Hock, Editor. (Hardwicke.)—A foolish collection of 
rhymes and parodies on the fertile subject of hoops, 
of which one or two specimens will be sufficient: 
By the Author of ‘A Caution to Snakes.’ 
I know a maiden fair to see, 
In hoops ; 
When crinolined most comely she. 
Ye dupes! Ye dupes! 
Wed her not, 
She will ruin ye.—&e. &c. 
By the Author of ‘Knocksome All.’ 
Be mine a bachelor’s life, in some quiet woodland place, 
Where, if I may not be gay, let a fashionless peace be my 


lot ; 
Far off from the myriads of ants, beflouted and jostled 
bo 


about 

By the wide-skirted shes of the world, who have lost every 
atom of grace, 

Because their hoops are so monstrous,—and whether he 
mind it or not, 

Where every male walks with his legs in a maze and man- 
trap of doubt. 


These being two of the best poems in the book, we 
leave our readers to judge what the rest are like, 
and to buy the whole collection if they think it 
advisable to do so. 





NEW NOVELS. 


A Guardian Angel. By the Author of ‘A Trap 
to Catch a Sunbeam.’ 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.)— 
Had ‘A Guardian Angel’ been its author’s first 
work, we should have spoken of it as a book of 
considerable promise ; but as it is not the produc- 
tion of a “ ’prentis hand,” we are in doubt whether 
we ought to give it even qualified commendation. 
Young girls and simple persons, who like tales 
that can be read through and re-read at a morn- 
ing’s sitting, and who enjoy novels that, for the 
most part, turn on the homely cares of domestic 
life, but still have a liberal share of ‘‘ romantic 
positions ” and “ tender episodes,” will find pleasure 
in the story which tells how pretty Geraldine and 
her husband, Herbert Lascelles, came to trouble, 
because they neglected to keep a sharp look-out 
on their cook, and omitted to pay their house-bills 
punctually ; how patient Edith, Herbert's sister, 
clung to her lover through trouble and shame and 
poverty, and was eventually rewarded with that 
degree of good luck which, in the language of 
novelists, may be described as the “ attainment of 
her most cherished hopes”; how wicked Mrs. 
Aylmer ran up prodigious bills with fashionable 
milliners, stole a cheque for 20/., contrived the 
temporary disgrace of her step-son, and was a most 
pernicious and abominable woman until circum- 
stances defeating her malevolence reduced her to 
contrition; how the hero of the story triumphed 
over the machinations of the aforesaid unjust step- 
mother, and, after earning his livelihood for a time 
as a gamekeeper, is restored to his original good 
fame and rightful position by the courage and 
devotion of his foster-sister, Dora Elphick, a 
humble maiden who loved her foster-brother with 
unsuspecting love, and, finding that his heart was 
set on Edith, nobly determined to remove the 
obstacles that stood in the way of his happiness. 
The steps by which Dora achieved her purpose 
are, of course, an important part of the story. 
Other characters besides those already mentioned, 
and other sets of sentimental complications, find 
place in the tale, which is so overloaded with per- 
sonages and incidents that to bring the story to 
its appointed conclusion by a deliberate exercise 
of artistic processes would require six times the 
space occupied by the author. Indeed, the story 
is but the skeleton of a novel, an outline which a 
practised writer of fiction could enrich with light, 
colour and detail, and perfect into a grand picture. 











Here and there it gives indications that the author 
is not without the ability to complete the task of 
which he has given no more than general sugges- 
tions. For instance, Geraldine’s ill temper and 
indolence, Susan’s spiteful impudence, and the 
wearisome vacuity of Miss Broadwood and sister, 
show appreciation of character. These occasional 
patches of more careful labour, however, merely 
direct attention to the surrounding vagueness and 
want of finish. Young writers often fail by over- 
working a weak plot; the present tale altogether 
falls short of success through the author's neglect 
or inability to carry out with due elaboration a 
plan which a stronger and more cunning workman 
would have turned to good account. 

More Secrets than One: a Novel. By Henry 
Holl. (Low & Co.)—Having produced two stirring 
tales of adventure, Mr. Holl now puts before the 
world a novel which attempts to lead readers cap- 
tive by the fascinations of mystery and the com- 
plexities of an ingenious plot. His former works 
were more satisfactory than the present effort in a 
direction where it is, perhaps, more difficult to win 
success than in the older and more familiar tracks 
of English prose fiction. The novelist who aims at 
rousing curiosity by a secret that manifestly affects 
the principal personages of his story, should take 
especial pains to be clear and thoroughly intelli- 
gible in all matters save the particular point or 
points which constitute the puzzle submitted to 
the reader’s faculty for detecting hidden truth. 
His characters should be striking, their mutual 
relations well defined, and their concern in the 
grand secret of the drama boldly indicated. Per- 
spicuity of style should be one of the writer's chief 
objects; and, with that end in view, he ought, for 
the development of his story, to make a liberal use 
of dramatic action and dialogue, and have recourse 
as rarely as possible to descriptive writing and the 
historic form of narration. Unfortunately, Mr. Holl 
has not taken this view of his task. Throughout 
‘More Secrets than One’ dialogue is sparingly 
employed; in its characters there is a notable 
absence of the distinctiveness and air of reality 
which marked the highwayman of ‘The King’s 
Mail’; and, from first to last, there is discernible 
an injurious tendency to diffuseness and prolixity 
of style. At the outset of the story the reader is 
not informed with sufficient exactness as to the 
direction and nature of the mystery which he is 
required to arrive at from a critical observation of 
circumstantial evidence; and we think it probable 
that when careful readers have caught the scent, 
they will overrun the point where the author 
rides in upon his game, and puts it to death. In 
short, the book confuses where it ought to provoke 
intense interest ; and its fault in this respect is, we 
are inclined to think, less due to want of settled 
purpose on the author’s part, than to his insufficient 
knowledge of the artifices by which the novelist 
surrounds a region of mystery with a boundary of 
minute and suggestive details. Here and there, 
‘More Secrets than One’ contains passages in the 
style of ‘The King’s Mail,’ and whenever the 
reader comes upon one of them, he rubs his eyes 
and wakens up. The scene on the Newmarket 
race-course, for instance, when David Clements, 
the betting-man, meets with good fortune, is 
drawn with considerable force. 

Guy Waterman; a Novel. By John Saunders. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) —The author of this 
book confesses with a half apology that he wrote 
‘Guy Waterman’ for a penny paper, and that 
he “had to accept the known facts of the public 
taste, and make the best of them.” He believes 
his attempt has proved successful, and _there- 
fore reproduces his story in “an ordinary library 
form.” There is a good deal that is interesting in 
the tale, and it is, as a whole, well written and 
pleasant to read, but there is a tinge of the penny 
paper throughout, which mars the effect and leaves 
undefined that narrow line which marks the boun- 
dary between the sublime and the ridiculous. The 
hero of the tale is a fine manly youth, who has been 
changed at nurse,—the son of a Roman Catholic 
lady, who attempts to carry off her child in order 
to educate him in the true faith. A faithful nurse 
accompanies her with her own baby, a boy of the 
same age as Mrs. Dalrymple’s ; and when the nurse's 
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boy dies on board ship, the heir of the house of 
Dalrymple is substituted for the son of the village 
carpenter. Mrs. Dalrymple is drowned, but the 
nurse with one baby in her arms escapes shipwreck 
and reaches her home in safety. From a variety of 
motives, Phoebe Waterman determines to pass off 
the remaining baby as her own, and she easily suc- 
ceeds in so doing; but her own health gives way, 
under the constant weight of guilt and remorse, and 
Pheebe becomes a miserable invalid. Guy grows 
up a daring, reckless youth—a companion of poach- 
ers, and one of the scamps of the parish. Mr. Dal- 
rymple consoles himself for the loss of his son by 
adopting a little girl, and Guy and Lucy play 
together till they become deeply attached to each 
other. Guy one night is captured among a gan 
of poachers and is released by his friend “Miss 
Lucy,” at the risk of her fair reputation. He over- 
hears Mr. Pample, the steward, making some frau- 
dulent agreement with a lawyer, and is the means 
of exposing the rascal to the Squire. After much 
trouble and many disappointments, Pample is 
proved guilty, and Guy Waterman takes his place 
as steward and agent to Mr. Dalrymple. All this 
time, however, Phcebe’s secret is not altogether safe. 
A cunning, clever neighbour, Susan Beck, suspects 
that all is not right ; she watches and plays the 
spy on Mrs. Waterman till she becomes con- 
vinced that she has concealed in her husband’s 
workshop some document which would reveal 
the truth of the matter. Dying, Susan Beck 
leaves to her daughter Susanna the task of eluci- 
dating the. mystery, and she could not have placed 
it in better hands. Susanna pries and listens, 
and makes herself mistress of the secret. She 
then, craftily and warily, sets about securing 
Guy for herself, and persuades him to marry her 
in spite of his real affection for Lucy. Here the 
penny paper reveals itself unmistakably. Susanna, 
on the night of her wedding-day, steals out secretly 
to secure the precious packet which lies hidden in the 
workshop. Guy, who suspects her, watches, and sees 
her take the parcel from its place of concealment. 
Squire Dalrymple meets that day with an accident, 
and is ill. ‘Susanna, having secured her object in 
establishing Guy as the Squire’s heir, strangles the 
old gentleman lest heshould accuse her of deception. 
Guy attempts suicide, and Susanna throws herself 
from a battlement, and is heard of no more; but 
Guy lives, and, we need scarcely say, marries 
Lucy eventually. Such is the plot of the tale. 
For a book of this kind, it is well worked out, 
and is rendered as natural as possible under the 
circumstances. As the story was written for a 
particular class of readers, and has met with 
success, nothing more can be said about the 
matter. Whether it is a high aim to write novels 
in this style, and for this purpose, the author evi- 
dently has considerable doubts in his own mind. 
We must add, we greatly prefer some of his former 
works; and consider ‘Abel Drake’s Wife’ a much 
more promising and creditable production than this 
later and more ambitious attempt at sensational 
novel-writing. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Handy Book on Life Assurance Law for the Use 
of Policy Holders and Agents; with a Preliminary 
Statement of some Amendments that are desirable. 
By Arthur Scratchley, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Stevens, Sons & Haynes.)—The principal objection 
to this “ Handy Book” is that it is no Handy Book 
at all. The first passage of the preliminary notice 
(with a great want of courtesy to the title-page) tells 
us that “the main design of the publication is to 
illustrate and explain the object of the Bill we have 
proposed for enabling policies of assurance to be 
specially secured for the widow and children of an 
assurer by nomination, without the necessity of a 
trust deed, and for rendering policies of assurance 
assignable at law, and that by simple assignment.” 
In this controversy between the title-page and the 
notice, the notice is in the right. As a state- 
ment of the law of life insurance for the use of 
policy-holders and agents the book is ill arranged 
and unsatisfactory. Indeed this part of the work 
appears to be little more than a transcript of the 
author’s note-book of cases and enactments relating 
to life insurance. The only arrangement is an 





alphabetical one, according to the main subject of 
the decision or enactment. Our opinion is, to a 
great extent, in favour of the alterations in the law 
here suggested, the recommendation of which is the 
real object of the book. There is no doubt that 
the deed of settlement, by which alone the enjoy- 
ment of the insurance money can now be secured 
to the wife or family of the assured as against cre- 
ditors, is a cumbrous machine, ill adapted to small 
transactions, and that therefore settlements of small 
policies are almost unknown. The draft Bill here 
given provides that an insurer may by indorsement 
nominate his wife, or any of his descendants then 
living, to receive the insurance money; and, the 
nomination having been acknowledged by the 


g | society, the receipt of the nominee is to be a dis- 


charge for the money secured by the policy against 
any claim by the personal representatives of the 
assured. The nomination is void only if the 
assured becomes bankrupt within twelve months, 
or if the nominee dies. Thus, the nomination is 
stronger than a settlement in one way and weaker 
in another. If an insurer, in insolvent circum- 
stances, makes a voluntary nomination and is not 
bankrupt within a year, the nomination stands, 
though a settlement would fail. If, on the other 
hand, a policy-holder, before marriage, makes a 
nomination in favour of his intended wife and 
becomes bankrupt within the year, the nomination 
would fail, though a settlement under similar cir- 
cumstances would stand. We think that the validity 
of the nomination in the first case would be a hard- 
ship on creditors, as men are often insolvent for 
many years; and the failure of the nomination in 
the second case would clearly be a hardship on the 
wife who had received the policy as a provision on 
her marriage. To give absolute validity to a simple 
nomination made before marriage would be a great 
boon to small insurers. The Bill as here given does 
not provide for any nomination of an intended wife, 
but we presume this is a mistake; at any rate, it 
seems to us that the most useful operation of an act 
of this kind would be to enable a poor man to pro- 
vide for his intended wife without visiting the 
—_——/ who reside in the Temple and Lincoln’s 
nn. 

Corrections of the Copies of the Vatican MS. 
By Herman Heinfetter. (Heylin.) — This little 
book consists of tables in which the author proposes 
to specify all the different readings between the 
collations of B. made by Mai and Bentley. He 
has placed that reading of these two critics which 
agrees with Birch’s in the first column, and the 
other reading in the second column, with the col- 
lator’s name affixed. Mr. Heinfetter thinks that 
all the readings in the first column, “being sanc- 
tioned by two out of the three copies possessed, are 
justly regarded to represent the true text.” Hence 
the first column is headed “correct reading,”—the 
second, “erroneous reading.” Two pages at the 
end give in three columns the separate and differing 
collations of Mai, Birch and Bentley of a few words 
here and there. We cannot compliment the author 
on his little book, which is more fitted to mislead 
than to instruct a plain reader. It does not follow 
that because three collators of B. agree, they are 
necessarily right. The book is full of errors. No 
reliance can be put in its correctness. It does not 
give all the readings of the Vatican, and often 
adopts as its true reading what is not so. Thus, 
Matthew ii. 23, NaZapér is given as the correct 
reading and NaZapé@ as the erroneous one, which 
is the opposite of the truth. In Acts xvii. 23, 
év is given as the correct reading of B.; whereas 
& (which stands in Mr. Heinfetter’s list of erro- 
neous readings) is what it really has. We regret 
that a volume so perfunctory should have issued 
from the press,—a volume which can be of no 
use to scholars, and can only lead others to think 
that they have got the right text of B.,—which they 
have not. The work of Mai, which is not a proper 
or correct reprint of B., has evidently filled Mr. 
Heinfetter’s head with misleading notions. 

What are the Prospects for Good Architecture in 
London? By H.E. Cardinal Wiseman. (Murray.) 
— Cardinal Wiseman’s brilliant and effective, 
though not very profound lecture, delivered re- 
cently at South Kensington, went to the right 
point and stated a string of reflections which must 





have presented themselves to the majority of his 
audience. Of course, they were not the less accept- 
able on that account, for most men like to hear 
their own thoughts put into expressive sentences, 
and rendered forcible by art and method. The leo 
turer, however, dashing as his discourse had been, 
—probably in consequence of its excess of dash,— 
did not avoid ending it in an anti-climax, and, with 
an exquisite irony, proposed, as an example: of 
metropolitan decoration, that the London, Chatham 
and Dover Railway Company, which has not 
hesitated to mask St. Paul’s, should ornament the 
viaduct on Ludgate Hill with reliefs representing 
the funerals of Nelson and Wellington, events 
connected with the site. This act would produce 
more than one memento mori, and leave unrepre- 
sented an event of some importance connected 
with the spot, z.¢., the departure of the Train- 
Bands of London to raise the Siege of Gloucester. 
The actual ending of the Cardinal’s discourse has 
the character of a truism, but it was more to the 
point than anything that preceded it. He said that 
the prospects of architecture would “increase in 
proportion as we can promote, among all classes, 
reverence for the sacred and taste for the beautiful.” 

A Practical Manual of Heraldry, and of Herat 
dic Illumination. By F. J. Baigent and C. J. 
Russell. (Rowney & Co.)—For dealing with a very 
simple subject and in a very brief manner, this 
book is commendable. The reader who may desire 
to know, without troubling himself about their 
histories or super-refinements, the proper form and 
character of any of the ordinary heraldic symbols, 
will get the information here. He will, however, 
get nothing else; nor will he find in the book more 
than most encyclopedias afford ; and any one might 
write another work, as useful as this one, with the 
aid of a Peerage and Baronetage and a tolerably 
complete dictionary article. Printing in colours the 
heraldic metals, tinctures and furs, makes the book 
handier for reference and more attractive. It has a 
comfortable index, and altogether, judging it by 
its own standard, may be said to be a good book. 

Dual Arithmetic: a New Art. By Oliver Byrne. 
(Bell & Daldy.)\—We noticed Mr. Byrne’s first 
work when it was published. The present work is 
drawn up by the Rev. W. Mitchell, of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and it puts the speculation in 
a much more intelligible form than that which the 
author gave. It seems now to be admitted that 
tables must be used to convert common numbers 
into dual ones. If this were done to a consider- 
able extent, there are problems which the method 
would much facilitate. Whether it.would be worth 
while to construct these tables must be decided by 
experience. We greatly doubt whether the method 
can have a fair trial without them. The nearest 
process to that of Mr. Byrne which ever came to 
our knowledge was Mr. Weddle’s method of solving 
equations, for declining to print which we assailed 
the Royal Society (1842, No. 788). Should the 
dual method gain any currency, a comparative 
examination of the two modes of expression will be 
instituted. They are 

L=A (1+)? (Lt hg) oe eoeeee 

a=a (1+) (1+,9) 
In Prof. De Morgan’s ‘ Budget of Paradoxes’ there 
is a fantastic parallel to the Athanasian Creed, 
signed E. B. Revilo. If Mr. Oliver Byrne’s name 
be read backwards, with the two ends of the sur- 
name for initials, we have what is here. If Mr. 
Byrne be not the author of the parallel, this is.a 
curious coincidence. 

The Engineer's, Mining Surveyor’s, and Con- 
tractor’s Field Book, for expediting Field-Work 
Operations: being a Series of Tables, with Rules 
and Notes for plotting Traverse-Surveying, and 
giving Differences of Leve}, with Corresponding 
Horizontal Distances in taking Levels by the Theo- 
dolite, and for setting out Curvesand Slopes without 
Calculation. Adapted for any Unit of Measuwre- 
ment, as Chains of Feet, Links, or Metres. By 
W. D. Haskoll. (Lockwood & Co.)—We copy 
this long title, as part of our article. The book is 
very handy, and the author might have added that 
the separate table of sines and tangents to every 
minute will make it useful for many other purposes, 
the genuine traverse-table existing all the same. 
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The Gospel of Common Sense ; or, Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science in Harmony with Scriptural 
Christianity. By R. Brown. (Jackson & Co.)— 
The books which profess to harmonize two dif- 
ferent things—that is, to show that they accord 
—frequently fall into the error of insinuating that 
one proves the other. The work before us deals in 
this perversion of its subject. Mr. Brown, starting 
on the knowledge which man has of his own heart, 
as showing him that he cannot merit God’s favour 
by his own righteousness, slips into the data of his 
argument that man, therefore, knows in the same 
way that the righteousness of another person must 
be his reliance. Here is the doctrine of imputed 
merit ready to hand by the light of nature; and 
the only question is, whose merit? Old-fashioned 
Christians, all who receive the doctrine, will stare 
when they find that the New Testament was not 
wanted to teach them that another’s merit was 
required, but only just to point out who was to be 
the substitute. Now no @ priori reasoning can 
point out how human shortcomings are to be made 
up. A man may know, as most reasonable men 
do know, that he is far below what he ought to 
have been; but this knowledge does not tell him 
how his defect is to be made good. A person who 
is quite aware that he cannot ride to church in his 
own carriage, does not therefore infer that he 
must use his neighbour’s: nor does the want of a 
carriage of his own, however well he may be aware 
of it, allow him to infer that his only way of hear- 
ing a sermon is to go in the carriage of another 
person. “Scriptural” Christians, as they call them- 
selves, will do well to get their whole system direct 
from the Scriptures. 

At this time, when people are beginning to count 
with impatience the days that are yet to elapse 
ere the cage-door will open,—when the parks of 
London seem laid down with brown holland, not the 
turf so lately our pride in the eyes of foreigners,— 
when the streets at the West End are crowded with 
furniture-vans and packing-cases,—come out the 
usual variety of guide-books. Here are four Prac- 
tical Guides Condensed, otherwise Shilling English 
Red-Books, by an Englishman Abroad (Simpkin 
& Co.), devoted to Belgium, Holland, and the 
Rhine, to the Bernese Oberland, to the Italian 
Lakes, &c., to Geneva, Chamouny, and Mont Blanc. 
These little books are portable enough. On their 
correctness, so far as they go, it would not be pos- 
sible to pass an opinion without a more minute 
examination than we are in a case to bestow. We 
are disposed, however, to fancy they might be more 
complete ;—and no wonder, seeing that from the 
Italian lakes we find an omission as important as 
that of the Lake of Iseo, the upper part of which, 
at and around Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
Lovere, is (as Wordsworth the poet used to main- 
tain) almost incomparable in point of scenery. 
Then we can speak with more certainty as to the 
taste, or rather the want of taste, with which they 
are executed. The Preface, with its disparaging 
allusions, is an ill-natured superfluity; and the 
small jokes and sentimentalities with which the 
pages are larded, however fit for some chronicle of 
mall beer, are out of place in a practical book of 
facts and directions.— Bruges et ses Environs— 
[Bruges and its Environs, &c.], by W. H. James 
Weale (Bruges, Beyaert de Foort), is a monograph 
on the fine old Belgian town, so gracefully sung 
by Prof. Longfellow,—containing, apparently, a 

e amount of information, delivered in the tone 
of one who has no mean opinion of himself. A 
book of similar purpose regarding the Westphalian 
and Hanoverian old towns, which are richer in 
architecture, though not in painting, than those of 
Belgium, would be acceptable, if executed with 
care and taste. 

Our Reprints include: Selections from Calcutta 
Gazettes on the Years 1784 to 1788, showing the 
Political and Social Condition of the English in 
India Eighty Years Ago, by W. S. Seton-Karr 
(Longman),— The New System of Musical Gymnas- 
tics as an Instrument in Education: a Lecture, by 
M. C. Tyler (Tweedie),—The Principles of Spiri- 
tualists Eaposed, and the Phenomena Exhibited by 
Spiritualists Explained, in Two Lectures, delivered 
in the United States in the Year 1859 (Hamilton),— 
4 Personal Narrative of Recent Military Events in 





Denmark (Parker),—Accidents to Volunteers: a 
Lecture, by E. L. Hussey (Oxford, Morris),—On 
some Old Maps of Africa, in which the Central 
Equatorial Lakes are laid down nearly in their 
True Positions, by John Hogg (Taylor), — The 
Christ of the Gospels and the Christ of Modern 
Criticism: Lectures on M. Renan’s ‘Vie de Jésus,’ 
by the Rev. John Tulloch (Macmillan & Co.),— 
Prof. Owen’s Lecture On Instances of the Power 
of God as Manifested in his Animal Creation (Long- 
man),—and Mr. Rome’s Paper On the Abbeville 
Jaw:.an Episode in.a Great Controversy (Long- 
man).—We have a New Edition of The Golden 
Grove: a Choice Manual containing What is to be 
Believed, Practised, and Desired or Prayed for, 
&c., by Jeremy Taylor (Parker).—A translation of 
The Works of St. John of the Cross, by Mr. Lewis, 
has been published by Messrs. Longman & Co.— 
The First Step of a Close Walk with God, by C. H. 
De Bogatzky, has been translated from the ori- 
ginal by H. D. (Wertheim & Macintosh).—In 
Second Editions we have before us, Memoirs of the 
Distinguished Men of Science of Great Britain 
living in the Years 1807-8, and Appendix ; with an 
Introduction, by R. Hunt, compiled and arranged 
by W. Walker, jun. (Spon),— Practical Hints on 
Farming and Estate Management, by D. G. F. 
Macdonald,—Sympathy ; or, Words for the Weak 
and the Weary, by the Rev. D. A. Doudney 
(Macintosh),—and Creation Redemptive: a Contrt- 
bution to Theological Science, by the Rev. S. Lucas 
(Nisbet & Co.).—In Third Editions we have, 
Arrangements for Meteorologic Telegraphy, by Vice- 
Admiral FitzRoy (Eyre & Spottiswoode),—Spec- 
tacles for Young Eyes, Zurich, by Sarah W. 
Lander (Boston, Walker, Wise & Co.),—and Cor- 
pulence, Its Diminution and Cure, without Injury 
to Health, by John Harvey (Smith & Co.).— 
Barometer Manual, Board of Trade, compiled by 
Rear-Admiral FitzRoy (Eyre & Spottiswoode), 
has reached a Seventh Edition. —These Miscellanies 
may also be announced, The Royal Yachtman’s 
Pocket Book and Companion (Freeman), — La 
Charité, Drame-en Deux Actes, par Callistus 
Augustus Comte de G. De Liancourt (Nutt),— 
Nos. I. and II. of The Shrine: a Collection of 
Occasional Papers on Dry Subjects (Williams & 
Norgate),—Third Annual Report of the Moslem 
Mission Society (Harmer),— Widow Gray: a Ballad 
for Humble Homes, by Mrs. Boyes (Emily Faith- 
full),— Report of the Meteorologic Office of the Board 
of Trade, 1864 (Eyre & Spottiswoode),—Fourteen 
Days in Scotland, by Edwin Waugh (Simpkin),— 
Guide to the Great Northern Railway, by G. R. 
Emerson (Smith & Son),—7he Volunteer’s Book of 
Facts: an Annual Record, by R. G. Carter (John- 
son),—and The Legend of St. Etheldreda ( Foundress 
of Ely Cathedral), by C. M. N. (Pardon). 
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Addison’s The Molyneux Family, or How to do Good, 2/6 cl. gilt. 
Allen’s Sermons on Biblical and Theological Subjects, cr. 8vo. 6/6 
Arnold's History of the Cotton Famine, 8vo. 18/ cl. __ 
Babe (The) and the Princess, and other Poems for Children, 1/ el. 
Ball’s Central Alps, post 8vo. 7/6 cl. (or with Introduction, 8/6 cl.) 
armby’s Return of the Swallow, and other Poems, fe. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Barry’s Dockyards, Shipyards and Marine of France, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Bayldon and Baker’s Art of Valuing Rents, 8th edit. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Brock’s Margaret's Secret, 4th thousand, fe. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
rock’s Sunday Echoes for Week-Day Hours, 6th thousand, 5/ cl. 
Burnand’s Tracks for Tourists, cr. 8vo. 2/ canvas. 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles IT., 1665-66, 15/ 
Comyn’s Atherstone Priory, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21/ cl. 
ing’s Series of Metric Tables, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Edwards's =~" on Biographical History of French Academy, 6/ 
Fireside Tales for the Little Ones, by Aunt May, 18mo. 1/ cl. 
‘ullom’s Rome under Pius the Ninth, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Gidley’s Morven, Devonshire Legends, &c., fe. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Gallenga’s Invasion of Denmark in 1864, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Gamgee’s Domestic Animals, Division 4 (Organs of Digestion), 6/ 
Goodwin’s Doom of Sin and Inspiration of Bible, fe. 8vo. 1/6 cl. 
srindon’s British and Garden Botany, illust. cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
{ayman’s Selections from Eng. Poetry for Trans. into ditto, 2/6 cl. 
{ayman’s Trans. of Eng. Poetry into Greek & Latin Verse, 3/ cl. 
Henniker’s Trifles for Travellers, 12mo. 2/ cl> fs 

1ook’s Short Meditations for Every Day, new edit. fe. 8yo. 14/ cl. 
ollical Rhymes, by A D’Onkey, 8vo. 1/ swd. 
K elsall’s Comparison of Prophetic Scripture, 12mo. 2/6 cl. swd. 
Kildare (Marquis of ), The Earls of Kildare (& Addenda), 4th ed. 31/6 
Lendy’s Practical Course of Military seg oF i imp. 8yo, 25/ cl. 
Litton’s Guide to Holy Scripture, fe. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
ackenzie’s Redeeming Love, 7th edit. fc. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
arshall’s Lessons of Love, 2nd edit. small cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Maury’s cg Geography for Schools, fe. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
erridan’s Guide to Boulogne, equate, swd. 1/ 
Moore’s Easy Readings from the History of England, 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
Neale’s Seatonian Poems, fe. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

-arkinson’s Vicissitudes, fe. 8vo. 3/6 cl. - 
Ramsay’s Physical Geology, &c., of Gt. Britain, 2 ed. er. 8yo. 5/ cl. 
Robbin’s Cavalry Catechism, new edit. 12mo. 5/ limp cl. 
8S dventures of Two Single Gentlemen, 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Semmes’s Cruise of the Alabama & the Sumter, &c., 2 v. post 8vo. 24/ 
Sybilla Lockwood, by Noell Radcliffe, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Temple Bar, Vol. 11, 8vo. 5/6 cl. 
Year-Books of Reign of Ed. I., Years 32 & 33, royal Syo. 10/ hf. bd. 


























THE SAVOY. 

THE Church of St. Mary-le-Savoy, as it had long 
been improperly called, last week perished by fire,— 
all but the bare’walls. Properly, it was the royal 
chapel of St. John the Baptist, which the parish- 
ioners of St. Mary-le-Strand were empowered to 
use, under certain conditions, as a parochial church. 
Its antiquity was not very great, three hundred 
and sixty years, but it was, nevertheless, of 
interest, from the history connected with it, and 
from the locality in which it stood. It had nothing 
in common with the palatial edifice in which 
Eleanor of Aquitaine housed her uncle, Peter Earl 
of Savoy, six centuries ago. It was not even ia 
that old palace in which the conscientious French 
King, John, died in honourable captivity, in the 
fourteenth century. John died in the new palace, 
built on the site of the old one, by that Henry 
Plantagenet who won the ducal coronet of Lan- 
caster by his prowess at Poictiers, and whose 
daughter, Blanche, carried the paternal title to her 
husband, John of Gaunt. This newer palace had 
no long life of it, for Wat Tyler and his fellows, ia 
their especial rage against John of Gaunt, burnt 
all that would burn of the edifice, in 13881. Till 
the beginning of the sixteenth century the place 
lay in ruins, but in 1505, Henry the Seventh built 
the church, or chapel, which has been so recently 
destroyed, as the chapel of the hospital of St. Joha 
the Baptist, for the relief of a hundred poor men. 
In about half-a-century this religious foundation 
went the way of all others in England, and though 
the hospital was subsequently restored and for 
some time maintained, the Savoy precinct became 
as notorious for thieves and beggars, as for the 
lame, the sick and the vagabond, who considered 
themselves privileged to claim succour from the 
Master of the Hospital of the Savoy, an office 
which was much coveted, and which Cowley 
struggled ineffectually to obtain. The old hall was 
partitioned out among noisy handicraftsmen who 
plied their respective callings therein, and it also 
served for a prison in which debtors, and infected 
soldiers, and deserters, and pressed men, and 
recruits, and robbers waiting transportation were 
all alike kept under lock and key. And yet within 
the precinct there was sanctuary for those who 
dwelt there, and danger of life or limb to the 
audacious official who should venture to make 
arrest there. It is barely necessary to say that the 
Savoy Conference for the revision of the Liturgy 
was held on this spot. This Savoy had its literary 
aspect, too: all Proclamations, Acts of Par- 
liament and Gazettes used to issue from the 
royal printing-press established in the precinct ; 
and there Fuller lectured, if he did not write his 
‘ Worthies.’ The walls of the old cruciform hospi- 
tal were standing in Pennant’s time, and in 1816, 
Ackermann published a view of the ruins as they 
were in their last condition, before they were 
swept away. They look far more picturesque than 
the ancient palace itself does, in the picture at 
Dulwich College. The “royal chapel,” which was 
made parochial after the ‘impious destruction ” of 
the parish church of St. Mary-le-Strand, by the 
Duke of Somerset, did not always hold its own 
with dignity. While the Dutch, German and 
French congregations met quietly within the 
precinct, a favour which was originally owing to 
Charles the Second, all sorts of unseemly marriages 
were celebrated by the ‘Savoy parsons.” The 
minister advertised his readiness to unite couples in 
the bonds of matrimony “with privacy,” which 
was the chief matter, and it was added, for the 
form’s sake, “‘ with decency and regularity,” and 
all for a guinea, the five-shilling stamp included. 
Very significant are the concluding lines of the 
advertisement, which tell lovers longing to be 
married in haste and secrecy, that ‘‘there are five 
private ways by land to this chapel, and two by 
water.” The Act of Parliament forbidding such 
celebrations of marriage did not deter the ‘ Savoy 
parsons,” till the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson came to 
grief. For performing the illicit ceremony, Wilkin- 
son was informed against by—among others,—no 
less a person than Garrick, and the reverend gen- 
tleman was transported. His son, but for this 
catastrophe, would probably have gone into the 
Church, but losing his chance, he crossed from the 
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Savoy to Drury Lane, and the man who had 
transported his father helped to make an actor of 
him, and to give to the history of the stage the | 
name of eccentric Tait Wilkinson. In George the | 
Fourth’s days, the royal chapel was restored, | 
chiefly through that king’s liberality, and her 
present Majesty has acted as munificently as her 
royal uncle; but it was the parishioners who put 
up the beautiful painted-glass window representing 
St. John the Baptist. That window was entirely 
destroyed by the fire of last week. The splendid 
roof lies in charred fragments on the encumbered 
floor, and as the flames, bursting forth no one 
could well tell whence or how, though the blame is 
laid on the gas, swept through the structure, down 
fell many a noble monument of the noble dead, or 
stood but to be unsightly and marred,—for there 
slept Rokebys, and Douglases, and ladies of note, 
and soldiers of renown, with monuments to some 
buried elsewhere, and “the bowels only” of one, 
and he, the great Earl of Clifford, with no memo- 
rial at all; and, perhaps more truly worthy than 
any of them, the poet who chanted the praises of 
liberty under a tyrant, and piety in a licentious 
age, cheerful and religious George Wither lies now 
under the superincumbent ruins caused by the 
fire. Her Majesty has graciously announced her in- 
tention to repair this ruin at her own cost. Vivat 
Regina! 





| in which he foreshadowed the social and political 





COLLEY GRATTAN. 

Futt of years, having very nearly accomplished 
the allotted average time for man, a once popular 
novelist, Thomas Colley Grattan, has been, since 
our last publication, carried to the grave. Mr. 
Grattan belonged to two centuries, and combined 
the manners of both. He was of the class of Irish- 
men who do not believe that men can grow old; 
and what he was when acting-lieutenant of militia 
in Ireland he continued to be, with a difference, 
down to the last time he walked out of the West 
End lodging-house in which he died. About forty 
years ago, he promised to make a name by his 
series of tales, illustrating French life, called 
“Highways and Byways.’ These tales had a wide 
popularity abroad as well as in England, and Mr. 
Grattan can hardly be said, in his later efforts, to 
have achieved a success equal to that which awaited 
him on the outset of his career. Nevertheless, there 
is great merit in some of his novels which portray 
life in the Netherlands, a country the manners, 
morals, and history of which he studied diligently 
during his residence there in the capacity of Consul. 
In these works, he departed altogether from the 
simple style and unpretending method of his earlier 
tales. In his Netherland stories he rather followed 
the type of Walter Scott, building up those edifices 
of mingled romance and reality which pass for tem- 
ples of history with many a young reader who is 
content to know no better. In this style, perhaps, 
« Jacqueline of Holland’ was Mr. Grattan’s hap- 
piest effort; but the “ facts” are historical only as 
those in ‘ Kenilworth’ are so, and the reader had 
better take them for undiluted fiction than rely on 
them as matter chronologically and personally true. 
‘ Jacqueline,’ however, though, to our thinking, one 
of the best of Mr. Grattan’s books, made less way 
with the public than his ‘Heiress of Bruges,’ of 
which he was himself somewhat proud. 

Mr. Grattan found his literary labour better 
rewarded than his military service, for which he 
was designed, or the law, from which he turned 
away, would have been. He could afford to alter- 
nate much gay leisure with pleasant labour, and 
he led a pleasant, lounging, dining-out life, in 
France especially, and there he was to be seen 
joyously philandering, now in the “ gilded saloons” 
of the capital, anon at the hospitable maisonnette of 
the sisters Lady Susan Douglas and Lady Virginia 
Murray, at St. Mandé. He had friends or ac- 
quaintances of another quality in Brussels, one 
of whom was the exiled Conventionalist, Barrere, 
author of the famous phrase, ‘‘Il n’y a que les 

morts qui ne reviennent pas!” In 1828, Mr. 
Grattan tried fortune as a dramatist and failed. 


‘Ben Nazir, the Saracen’ was the title of the | 


luckless tragedy, in which Edmund Kean appeared 
in the principal character, without knowing ten 
lines of the part, or possessing mental faculty 


| 


| Dr. Peter Shaw’s edition of Bacon (1733, 3 vols. 


enough to get them by rote. He almost made 
entire shipwreck of his fame by the lamentable 
exhibition of that night,—a night never to be 
forgotten by old playgoers who were present, and 
which was assuredly never forgotten by the author. 
In 1839, Mr. Grattan proceeded as English Consul 
to Massachusetts, and for fourteen years he was 
not seen in his old haunts, nor much heard of 
from over the sea. His name was fading out 
of memory even when his work on America, 


earthquake which has since shaken the great con- 
tinent, gave a fresh life to his name. Since that 
period Mr. Grattan produced only his ‘ Beaten 
Paths,’ in the making up of which many of his old 
magazine articles did good service. Subsequent 
to the appearance of that work, in 1863, Mr. 
Grattan was, as well as he could be, ‘‘a man 
about town.” He had much of the ci-devant jeune 
homme about him, and was given to make love 
to young ladies with an air of satisfaction which 
their merriment could never quench. His most 
insinuating bit of gallantry consisted in assuring 
them that they reminded him of his own lady 
when she was of their age! In this persiflage, 
with a face not unlike that of the son of Sophro- 
niscus, he delighted ; but he had few opportunities 
of indulging in it lately. He suffered from repeated 
attacks of indisposition, rallied, but each time 
with less strength, and yet died rather unexpectedly 
after all. He has left to the stage a melo-dramatic 
piece, with a negress for the heroine, which was 
accepted by Mr. Harris, the late lessee of the 
Princess’s Theatre, the chances touching the pro- 
duction of which are doubtful. Mr. Grattan’s 
son is now English Consul at Antwerp. His old 
consulship, in Massachusetts, it will be remem- 
bered, was conferred on another literary man, the 
late Mr. G. P. R. James. 





LORD BACON’S RELIGIOUS FAITH. 
July 12, 1864. 
Tuts is not the first time that Bacon’s para- 
doxes have been published by a religious Society : 
opinion seems to have been divided about the pro- 
priety of presenting them. Many years ago I bought 


4to.), and found that the paradoxes had been cut 
out, artistically, in binding ; the backs of the leaves 





were left, and also the title leaf. I should not 
wonder if this were done throughout the edition, 
or a large part of it. Dr. Shaw’s preface is left, in 
which he says ‘“‘Some advertisement may be neces- 
sary to prevent a misconstruction of the present 
| paper. When rightly considered it appears no way 
ludicrous, sarcastical, or prophane. . .” Some time 
after, I happened to light upon Vol. vi. No. 148 of 
the Penny Sunday Reader, (Rivington, 1837), in 
which I found the paradoxes, without a word of 
preface or comment, and made them supply the 
place of the extracted leaves. But the Religious 
Tract Society has published a few sentences which 
Rivington omitted ; and I believe it has given the 
whole. The omitted portions are :— 

10. He loves all men as himself, yet hates some 
men with a perfect hatred. 11. He is a peace- 
maker, yet is a continual fighter, and is an irrecon- 
cileable enemy. 21. He believes beforehand that 
God hath purposed what he shall be, and that 
nothing can make him alter his purpose ; yet prays 
and endeavours, as if he would force God to save 
him for ever. And 27. and 28. are entirely 
omitted. 

It would be worth while to state on what evi- 
dence this curious piece is attributed to Bacon. I 
cannot find any discussion: and I cannot help 
supposing that, if the authorship had been capable 

of establishment in any of the usual conclusive 
ways, it would have been customary to let the 
proof accompany such a staggerer as the tract 
itself. I confess to some doubt: the antitheses are 
meant to pass for Bacon’s, but I miss the sparkle 
of Bacon’s language. If he really wrote it, he was 
| aiming at his own style, and has turned out but a 
| poor parody of himself. 
| Since writing the above, I find it stated by 
Chaufepié that the thing first appeared as one 
| of some fragments published in 1648, which 





spurious. But Archbishop Sancroft afterwards 
revised them for press, and they were inserted 
in several editions. I have not been able to cop. 
sult the recent edition of Bacon, but I am tog 
that one of the editors, at least, is fully of opinion 
that the Characteristics are spurious. If this be 
the case, the whole must be a satirical joke palmed 
upon the collector of the fragments above men. 
tioned; and, it must be owned, with splendid 
success, far more than the intrinsic merit of the 
imitation deserves. A. Dr Moraay, 





DUST AND ASHES OF AN OLD RACE. 
196a, Piccadilly, July 11, 1864, 

THE general description of Mr. Jones in your 
last number of the Shell-Mounds in the Halifax 
district corresponds with one on a much larger 
scale that I have identified at Smyrna. This ig 
known to residents and the old travellers as the 
fossil oyster-beds, but later travellers and geologistg 
have ascertained that the oyster-shells are of late 
riod. 

They form a bed on the side of Mount Pagus, 
below the Acropolis and above the theatre, con. 
stituting a stratum extending for above half a mile, 
Just above the theatre the deposit is cut through 
by a road leading to a quarry, and is there, I should 
say from memory, about sixteen feet deep. The 
deposit, like that near Halifax, is covered with soil 
and débris, and is also composed of a layer of com. 
pact shells, perfect and imperfect, in which lie bone 
of animals and birds, and broken pieces of pottery, 
I found what appeared to me flint implements, but 
I have not yet had time to make a satisfactory 
examination. The pottery is not like that at 
Halifax, but is red, and like the common pottery 
of the country. I have invited the attention of the 
members of the Academy of Anatolia to this 
deposit, as belonging to a city of the Iberian or 
pre-lberian epoch. Various hypotheses have been 
put forward to account for the oyster-shells and 
pottery, but there has been an unwillingness to 
refer them to a remote date, the general opinion 
being in accordance with the fable that ancient 
Smyrna was not on the present site, and that the 
inhabitants dispersed in villages on the plain of 
Boornabat were concentrated at Smyrna by Alex- 
ander the Great, whose followers began the Acro- 
polis. To my mind, and I have been confirmed by 
several archeologists, the corner of the Acropolis 
next the city shows decided traces of so-called 
Pelasgian work. Thus, according to my view, the 
Acropolis was the Iberian or pre-Hellenic city, 
and the deposit on the hill the site of a still more 
ancient city. My impressions have been confirmed 
by comparison with the new collections in the 
British Museum. Hypr CLARKE. 





SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE DANISH WAR. 
(Continued.) 
From my early youth, I remember that our 
naval officers were looked upon as a proud and over 
bearing set of men, thinking themselves far above 


the people. They were right, inasmuch as & 
certain esprit de corps is necessary ; and they might 
be further excused on the plea that they were the 
heirs to the brightest names and the proudest 
actions of our history, and that descendants are 
generally prouder than their ancestors. What 4 
lineage, from the conquerors of England to the 
men who gloriously fell in the battle against 
Nelson, in 1801! What a world-wide renown would 
not be attached, for instance, to Hvitfelt, who, m 
the battle off Kjége, in 1710, remained on his burt 
ing ship, the Danebrog, firing his guns till she 
blew up with him; or to Peter Vessel, the sailor, 
who through his daring deeds was so advanced #% 
to attain the rank of Admiral and become ennobl 
under the name of Tordenskjold (thundering shield 
—verbally translated), and who was killed, at the 
age of twenty-nine, in a duel with a Swed 
colonel, if they had not belonged to a little nates 
exhausting herself in feuds with a sister nation: 
Time was, at the close of the sixteenth century 
when it became necessary to build ships expr 
for war (men of war were hitherto only 4 
merchantmen); and when the Court thought fit to 
call in foreigners, Dutchmen especially, not mY 





| Rawley, Bacon’s biographer, believed to be all 


to build our ships but to command them, 
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Admiral, Niels Juel, the hero of the battle in the 
Bay of Kjége (1677), strenuously advocated the 
removal of the foreigners, and, through the estab- 
lishment of our naval academy, the navy became 
and remained entirely national, whilst the army, 
up to the beginning of this century, continued in 
the hands of German officers. Though strongly 
national in one sense, the officers of the navy, 
however, were not so in another. For instance, 
when, after the catastrophe of 1807, the first new 
Jine-of-battle ship left the harbour, to proceed on a 
cruise, there was a general holiday at Copenhagen ; 
the people flocked to all parts whence the harbour 
and the roadstead could be seen, and enthusias- 
tically cheered the new-born, powerful child, the 
phoenix that, rising from the ashes, spread its white 
wings and cast their shadows over “our way to 
glory.” The attention of the Commodore in com- 
mand of the ship was called to the gathering, but 
he turned away, saying—‘‘ Oh, the mob! ” 

While the sailors always stuck to the University- 

students, and, in some little feuds of the time, 
faithfully fought and were beaten at their side, 
most of the officers turned towards the Court, 
where they were received as good dancers, and 
sometimes as good courtiers. The spirit of nation- 
ality was not fully developed at the time; the 
king was the nation, and the Court was not in 
search of heroes or strong characters. Then came 
the time, 1848, when the nation, so to say, was 
recognized as such; when it rose to offer its blood 
and fortune in self-defence ; when, by free grant of 
the king, it shared the power with him, and became, 
in its way, @ sovereign; and when, with a will, it 
went in search of heroes. They are generally found 
when sought in the right way; and probably as 
much dauntless bravery was exhibited at the battle 
in the Bay of Eckernforde, 5th of April, 1849, as 
in any other of which we boast; but fortune was 
against our squadron ; the line-of-battle ship Chris- 
tian the Eighth, and the frigate Gefion, all com- 
bined to make their attack on the land-batteries 
ineffectual, and to prevent them leaving the nar- 
row bay where, in proud self-confidence, the heirs 
of our naval glory were engaged. It must be added, 
with pain that still rankles, that both ships were 
obliged to strike. The line-of-battle ship was blown 
up, it is thought by some officers remaining on 
beard, who were determined not to be made 
prisoners. That disaster went to the core of our 
navy. In spite of some minor actions gallantly 
performed, the officers felt cowed, and they re- 
mained in the shadow of the bright deeds of the 
amy; but it did them good at the same time. 
The elder ones still able to serve, and the younger 
generation came forth this year, not only to vie 
with each other in seamanship and courage, but 
animated with a true and noble democratic spirit, 
that is already rewarded with the love of their 
men. There are, it must be added to characterize 
them, two different classes. During the last war, 
as the naval academy could not furnish a sufficient 
number of officers, it was found expedient to accept 
the services of masters and navigators of the mer- 
thant service. This system has been resorted to 
again, and is developed this time: about half- 
«hundred such “ officers of reserve,” having under- 
gone a training and passed an examination, are 
now found distributed through all the ships of the 
tavy—an invasion of the quarter-deck by the fore- 
castle that in times of old would have been found 
intolerable. The ‘ officers of reserve ” are only en- 
gaged for the time of the war, and have little or no 
of advancing beyond the rank of lieutenant. 
To me it was a great pleasure to learn how devoted 
men, in most cases, have shown themselves 
tothe service, and to observe that they are judged 
ad esteemed by the regular officers according to 
their merits, and treated as brothers and mess- 
mates. In fact, when with the fleet one feels as in 
Scurrent of cordiality and martial nationality that 
its source in high sentiments, in devotion to 

ur and country. 

Amidst all this cordiality and brotherhood it 
Must not be supposed, however, that discipline is 
tlackened. Tradition is too strong not to aid every 
thief. A certain mysterious awe shrouds a man-of- 
War, and not only penetrates those on board, but 
parts itself to every one coming near. When in 





the Bay of Eckernfdrde, the Gefion had struck 
her flag, and was, towards evening, taken posses- 


sion of by some Germans, led by the rebel Slesvig | 
sailors, the sailors dared not board her on the) 


starboard side, because it was against the rules of 
a man-of-war. 


When leaving the fleet I happened to witness an | 


incident that although trifling goes some way to 
prove the strictness of the discipline. A post- 
steamer (man-of-war) had brought despatches to 
the Admiral, 7°30 a.m., and was to leave for 
Copenhagen at 9 o’clock. Signal wasgiven for “free 
communication among the ships,” and soon boats 
were seen swarming around the post-steamer, on 


which I also hastened to embark. A lieutenant | 


from one of the corvettes brought a sick sailor, and 
as he understood that another sick man was coming 
he sent his off on an errand with orders to return 
immediately to fetch him. But the rumour about 
the second sick man had arisen from a misunder- 
standing, and suddenly the admiral signalled to 
the post-steamer to start at once. She directly 
darted off. The boat returning for the lieutenant 
was now but a hundred yards away, yet the cap- 
tain of the steamer dared not stop and wait for it. 
The lieutenant then made up his mind to jump 
overboard, but the distance had increased so 
widely, that the captain remonstrated, and forcibly 
pointed out to him that the danger was in no pro- 
portion to his involuntary fault, which might be 
made good by returning, with only the loss of a 
day or two. The lieutenant, a young man of one of 
our leading families, wealthy and newly-married, 
had his wife at Copenhagen. We arrived at the 
outer harbour of Copenhagen; there were two 
steamers bound for the fleet, one just leaving, the 
other to start in a few hours; the lieutenant leap- 
ing into a boat embarked in the first, following the 
same impulse that had prompted the captain to 
obey the admiral without delay. It was no trait of 
heroism; but the story should be illustrated by the 
look of true, honest satisfaction with which the 
young lieutenant did his duty. Attention and 
obedience to orders, as far as my observation went, 
have become an instinct among officers and men. 
Certain colours flying and certain sounds of the 
bugle will act like an inward voice, or like a pas- 
sion—might I say?—and I think it highly creditable 
that such results are produced on young, untried 
crews. If at times it is saddening to see human 
beings act mechanically, deprived of all will of 
their own, it is exalting at the same time to know 
that honour and love of country are at the bottom, 
and that certain signals will carry those men cheer- 
fully to victory or to death. For some of them the 
die may be already cast. The ships have dispersed 
to their stations to blockade the ports of the enemy 
and to guard the entrances to our own seas. Every 
moment may bring news of gaps made in their 
beautiful sides, and of still worse gaps through 
which men’s souis escape. 

I am not able to state accurately how large a 
force our enemies are bringing against us. It 
would appear that the Austrians are adding at 
least one screw line-of-battle ship and two iron- 
clad screw frigates to their squadron, that was 
beaten off Heligoland, and the Prussians are said 
to be possessed of some new iron-clad corvettes. 
Besides that fleet of fifteen ships of ours already 
mentioned I saw off the coast of Alsen a flotilla of 
minor craft, chiefly gunboats, six of which were 
screw steamers, and in the roadstead off Copen- 
hagen a line-of-battle ship and a frigate, both 
sailing vessels. We should have the superiority as 
yet, were we able to throw our whole force against 
each of our assailants separately, but we have to 
prevent the Prussians leaving their ports, and the 
Austrians entering our waters from the German 
Ocean. Much respect was expressed by our fleet 
for the bravery of the Austrians off Heligoland ; it 
was added only, that the Austrian (Italian) sailors 
fought with southern vehemence, firing too quickly, 
whilst our men with northern coolness lodged their 
shots better. But how singular that, whilst receiv- 
ing addresses from Italy expressing deep sympathy 
with our struggle, we should see Garibaldi’s coun- 
trymen expending their impetus on us under the 
black and yellow flag! M. GoLDscHMIDT. 





THE MUSICAL LIBRARY IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


| 


July 6, 1864. 
| Ir we cast a retrospective glance at the cultiva- 
| tion of music in England during the last twenty 
| years, we cannot but be struck with the extraordi- 
nary progress which during this short period has 
been made in the diffusion of musical knowledge, 
as well as in the education of the popular taste 
for classical compositions. The Atheneum has 
repeatedly pointed this out, and has, moreover, 
fully evidenced it by a record of events which any 
_ future historian of music in England would do well 
, to consult. 
| This is not the place to inquire into the cause 
| of this phenomenon. I shall only point out that 
the early opportunity which the English nation 
had of becoming acquainted with the sublime 
compositions of Handel, may have greatly contri- 
buted to preserve their taste pure from certain 
aberrations which, at the present day, appear to 
have more or less affected the musical taste of 
other nations. The prosperity of England facilitates 
grand and expensive performances of the best 
musical works, and is, moreover, continually drawing 
the best musicians from all parts of the world to 
this country. These, in combination with distin- 
guished native talent, have achieved so much that 
there are now, perhaps, more excellent perform- 
ances of excellent music to be heard in England 
than in any other country. 

Taking these well-known facts into consideration, 
it appears surprising, indeed, that the English 
nation does not yet possess a musical library ade- 
quate to the greatness, wealth and musical taste 
of the people. True, there is in the British Museum 
a musical library, the catalogue of which comprises 
one hundred and five thick folio volumas. But 
any one expecting to find in this library the neces- 
sary aids to the study of some particular branch 
of music, is sure to be disappointed. The plan 
observed in the construction of the catalogue is 
the same as that of the New General Catalogue 
of the Library in the British Museum. The titles 
of the works are written on slips of paper and 
fastened, at a considerable distance from each 
other, down the pages, so that space is reserved for 
future entries. The musical catalogue contains 
only two entries upon the one side of a leaf and 
three upon the other. Each volume has about one 
hundred and eight leaves. The whole catalogue, 
therefore, contains about 56,700 titles of musical 
compositions and literary productions on the sub- 
ject of music. The Museum possesses besides a 
collection of musical compositions and treatises in 
manuscript, of which a small catalogue was printed 
in the year 1842. It contains about 250 different 
works, some of which are valuable. These facts 
are probably known to many of your readers ; still, 
I think it necessary to notice them briefly, im 
order to guard against the possibility of the follow- 
ing observations being misunderstood. 

Even a hasty inspection of the written catalogue 
must convince any one that it contains principally 
entries of compositions possessing no musical value 
whatever. Every quadrille, ballad and polka, which 
has been published in England during the last 
fifty years, appears to have a place here, and occu- 
pies just as ample space as Gluck’s ‘Alceste’ 
or Burney’s ‘ History of Music.’ This is perhaps. 
unavoidable. If works of merit only were to 
find admission, who would be competent to draw 
the line between these and such as ought to 
be rejected? In no other art, perhaps, do the 
opinions of connoisseurs respecting the merit of 
any work differ so much as in music. Since music 
appeals more directly and more exclusively to the 
heart than other arts, its beauties are less capable. 
of demonstration, and, in fact, do not exist for 
those who have no feeling for them. There are 
even at the present day musicians who cannot 
appreciate the compositions of Sebastian Bach. 
Forkel, an enthusiastic admirer of S. Bach, as 
well as a learned and conscientious musician, has 
written a long dissertation, in which he endeavours 
to prove that Gluck’s operas are execrable (vide 
‘ Musikalisch-Kritische Bibliothek,’ Band IT.). 

| Again, among the adherents of a certain modern 
| school despising distinctness of form and melody, 


| 
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may be found men who speak with enthusiasm of 
the master-works of Handel, Gluck and Mozart. 
Besides, it must be borne in mind that even our 
classical composers have now and then produced 
works of inferior merit, which are nevertheless 
interesting, inasmuch as they afford us an insight 
into the gradual development of their powers. In 
short, in a musical library for the use of a whole 
nation, every musical composition which has been 
published ought necessarily to be included. In the 
Musical Library of the British Museum it unfor- 
tunately happens, however, that those works espe- 
cially are wanting which are almost universally 
acknowledged to be the most important. Indeed, 
it would require far less space to enumerate the 
works of this kind which it contains, than those 
which it does not, but ought to contain. One or 
two: instances in confirmation of this assertion 
must suffice. Should the musical student resort to 
the Museum for the purpose of ascertaining the 
means by which Weber has produced the beautiful 
and justly renowned instrumental effects in ‘Der 
Freischiitz,’ he will find himself disappointed. 
The score of this admirable opera, although 
published in Berlin more than twenty years 
ago, is still wanting in the library. Among 
Gluck’s operas he will search in vain for the scores 
of ‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ and ‘ Armida.’ Neither 





1. The scores of the Classical Operas, Oratorios, 
and similar Vocal Compositions with Orchestral 
Accompaniment.—Many of these scores have not 
appeared in print, but are obtainable in carefully- 
revised manuscript copies. 

2. The scores of Symphonies, Overtwres, and 
similar Orchestral Compositions. — The editions 
which have been revised by the composers them- 
selves are the most desirable. The same remark 
applies to the scores of operas, oratorios, &c. 

8. Vocal Music in Score.—The sacred composi- 
tions Alla Capella, and the madrigals of the old 
Flemish, Italian and other continental schools, as 
well as those of the celebrated old English com- 
posers. The choruses of the Greek Church in 
Russia, &c. 

4, Quartets, Quintetts, and similar Compositions 
in Score.—The study of these works of our great 
masters is so essential to the musician, that espe- 
cial care should be taken to secure the best editions. 
The classical trios for pianoforte, violin and violon- 
cello, and some other compositions of this kind, 
have recently been published in score. These edi- 
tions are greatly preferable to those in which the 
part for each instrument is only printed separately. 
The same remark applies to the concertos of 
Mozart, Beethoven and other masters, which have 
recently been published with the orchestral accom- 


will he find the scores of Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni,’ | paniment in score. 


‘ Figaro,’ ‘ Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’; nor those 
of Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio,’ ‘Egmont,’ &c. Bach 
and Handel will in course of time be amply repre- 
sented, as the Museum subscribes to the German 
Bach and Handel Societies. The Handel Society 
proposes to issue regularly two works in every 


| 
| 


5. Sonatas, Fantasias, Fugues, &c.—Of all the 
classical works composed for a single instrument 
the original editions, generally revised by the 
composers themselves, are indispensable. Besides 
these, the most important subsequent editions of 
the same works would be required. Beethoven’s 


year, and to publish about sixty works in all,—so | pianoforte sonatas, for instance, have been re-edited 


that, ifno unforeseen obstacles intervene, this pub- 
lication will be completed within a period of about 
thirty years. Thus, in the beginning of the next 


century the student may hope to find in the British 


Museum the works of Bach, Handel, and, perhaps, 
also of Beethoven, of which Breitkopf and Hertel 


in Leipzig, are issuing a complete edition. But, is 
it advisable to withhold from the present generation 


the use of the most important compositions of the 


great masters, because a future generation is likely 


to have them in a set with less important ones? 


Again, the student must be prepared for disap- 
pointment should he have to consult any of our 
standard scientific works on music. To note only 
one instance: Mattheson, the well-known con- 
temporary and friend of Handel, has written, it is 
said, a greater number of works relating to the 
theory and history of music than the number of 

he lived, and he died at the venerable age 
of eighty-three. There are, according to the musical 
‘catalogue, only four of his books in the British 
Museum, and of these only one is generally classed 
by judges among the most important productions 
However, there may be more works 
relating to the science of music in the library than 
would appear from the catalogue of music. Several 
have evidently been entered in the New General 


of his pen. 


Catalogue. I find this to be the case, for instance, 


with some recent German publications—as Spohr’s 
ee the interesting treatises on Acous- 


tics and on the construction of Musical Instruments, 


by Zamminer and Helmholtz, and some similar 
works. Would it not be advisable to have all the 
books relating to music entered in the musical 
catalogue? Even the most important dissertations 
on musical subjects which are found in various 
Seientific works, might, with great advantage, be 
noticed in this catalogue. I shall mention only the 
essays in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ in the works of 
Sir W, Jones and Sir W. Ouseley, in ‘ Déscription 
de YE gypte, and in the Philosophical Transac- 


tons. 


Thus much respecting the present condition of 


the Musical Library in the British Museum. 


Allow me now to submit a few suggestions as to 


how a National Musical Library ought to be con- 
stituted in order best to answer its purpose. Pre- 
mising that it must be formed with as much 
regard to the convenience of those who resort to 
it for reference, as of those who are engaged in 


@ continued study of some particular branch of 


music, the following classes of works ought to 
form the basis of its constitution. 





by Czerny, Moscheles, Halle, and other eminent 
performers. It is highly interesting and instructive 
to examine and to compare the readings of these 
musicians, which differ in many points from each 
other. 

6. Arrangements.—Those of operas, oratorios, 
masses, and other elaborate vocal compositions, 
with orchestral accompaniment, must necessarily 
be confined to the instrumental portion, otherwise 
they are useless either for study or reference. 
Those arrangements are greatly preferable which 
have been made by the composers themselves, or 
under their superintendence. 

7. National Music.— All the collections of 
national songs and dances which have been pub- 
lished in different countries. The advantage which 
the musician might derive from a careful study 
of these, is not yet so fully appreciated as it 
deserves, but it would, probably, soon be better 
understood if these treasures were made more easily 
accessible. 

8. Books of Instruction for Vocal and Instru- 
mental Practice.—The best schools for every instru- 
ment, as well as for the voice, which have been 
published in different countries and languages. 

9. Works on the Theory and History of Music. 
—All the standard works ought to be found in the 
library, not only in the languages in which they 
were originally written, but also in translations 
if any such exist. Many of the latter are valuable 
on account of the interesting explanations and 
other additions by the translators. This is, 
for instance, the case with some English books 
which have been translated into German; as 
‘Brown's Dissertation on the Rise, Union, and 
Power of Music,’ translated by Eschenburg ; 
‘Handel’s Life,’ by Mainwaring, translated by 
Mattheson; besides several others. Perhaps I 
need scarcely add that the biographies of celebrated 
musicians ought also to be included among the 
most desirable requisites. 

10. Works on Sciences intimately connected with 
the Theory of Music.—Treatises on Acoustics, on 
the construction of Musical Instruments, on Ais- 
thetics, &c. 

11. Musical Journals.—All the principal ones 
published in different countries and languages. 
To these might advantageously be added the most 
important literary journals containing critical and 
other dissertations on music. 

12. Dictionaries, Catalogues, d&c.—The English 
language possesses no musical dictionary, techni- 
cal, biographical, or bibliographical, of importance, 





similar to the French and German works by Fiétig, 
Schilling, Gerber, Rousseau and others, which are 
indispensable for the Library. With these may be 
classed the very useful works on the Literature of 
Music, by Forkel, Lichtenthal, and Becker, ag wel] 
as Hofmeister’s comprehensive ‘Handbuch de 
musikalischen Literatur.’ The collection of cata. 
logues should comprise all those of the principal 
public musical libraries on the Continent, ag 
well as in England ; those of large and valuable 
private libraries, several of which have appeared 
in print,—as, forinstance, Kiesewetter's ‘Samml; 
alter Musik,’ Becker’s ‘Tonwerke des XVI. und 
XVII. Jahrhunderts,’ and others ; those of the 
principal music-publishers, and those of important 
libraries which have been disposed of at public 
auctions. 

I think it unnecessary to extend this list any 
further, as it will suffice to indicate the plan which, 
in my opinion, ought to be pursued in the formation 
of a National Musical Library. I shall therefore 
only observe further, that there are, besides the 
above mentioned, several kinds of works which can 
scarcely be considered as of secondary importance, 
—such as musical travels, novels, and entertaining 
as well as instructive musical essays ; librettos of 
operas and the poetry of other elaborate vocal com- 
positions ; drawings illustrating the construction of 
musical instruments,—as, for instance, of the most 
celebrated organs, of the various improvements in 
the pianoforte, &c. ; engravings from the best 
portraits of celebrated musicians ; and faithful 
sketches from sculptures and paintings of nations 
of antiquity in which musical instruments and per. 
formances are represented. 

There remains yet another point which requires 
a moment's consideration. I allude to the daily in- 
creasing difficulty of forming such a Library as I 
have just planned. The interest in the study of 
classical works relating to music is evidently no 
longer confined to the professional musician, but 
is rapidly spreading among amateurs and men 
of science. Their libraries now absorb many of 
the old and scarce works which formerly were 
almost exclusively in the hands of musicians, 
Moreover, the English Colonies have already drawn 
upon our limited supply of the old standard works, 
and there is every reason to suppose that the 
demand for them will continue to increase. Many 
of these works have evidently been published in 
an edition of only a small number of copies. Still 
it is not likely that they will be republished. In 
a few instances, where a new edition has been 
made, it has not apparently affected the price of 
the original edition, because the latter is justly 
considered preferable. I will give one instance: 
the new edition of Hawkins’s ‘ History of Music’ 
has not lessened the value of the first edition. 
Indeed, the price of the first edition is still, a 
formerly, on a par with the price of Burney’s 
History, of which no new edition has been published, 
About ten years ago it was possible to procure the 
scores of old classical operas, and other works of 
the kind, at the average rate of 10s. per volume ; now 
they fetch double the price, and there is every proba 
bility that they will become every year more ex- 
pensive. Indeed, whatever may be the intrinsic 
value of any such work, the circumstance of its 
being old and scarce seems sufficient, at least in 
England, to insure it a high price. I have it from 
good authority, that at the recent sale of the 
library of the late Professor Taylor some old 
works of authors who have never enjoyed 4 
high reputation as musicians, were sold for about 
as many pounds as they cost their former 
owner shillings. A book of songs, published in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, entitled ‘ Bassus,’ was 
(as noticed in the Atheneum, No. 1886,) recently 
sold at an auction for the sum of eighty pounds. 
The suggestion of your correspondent that it com 
sists of the bass part only of a work (vide Athe 
neum, No. 1888) is undoubtedly correct. This 
work, or rather part of a work, has been pure 
for the Library of the British Museum. It appears 
to consist of a compilation of songs by different 
composers, similar to the ‘Chansons Musicales & 
quatre parties de plusieurs auteurs,’ of which & 
series of volumes was published in Paris at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. It may, how 
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ever, be valuable on account of the poetry, or at 
Jeast on account of the words ; musically, a bass 
alone can have no value. If the next eighty 
unds which the authorities of the British Museum 
are disposed to spend for the benefit of the Musical 
Library were laid out in the purchase of the scores 
ofthe most important works by Mozart, Beethoven, 
Gluck, Weber, and others which are wanting, a 
decided step would be made towards the im- 
provement of the Library. The most practicable 
method, undoubtedly, would be to procure the old 
and scarce works from the Continent, where the 
prices have not yet risen to the same extent as in 
England. Sale-Catalogues of second-hand works 
on music are regularly published in Leipzig, Berlin, 
and other towns, and are easily obtainable in Lon- 
don. Whatever requires to be done in this matter, 
ought evidently to be done soon. The well-known 
kindness of the officers of the British Museum is a 
sufficient guarantee that any well-founded sugges- 
tion for the improvement of the Musical Library 
would be received by them with proper consider- 
ation. But as the question is, or ought to be, of 
public interest, a public discussion of it seems to 
give it the best chance of being properly taken up. 
It is for this reason especially that I solicit for my 

remarks a place in the Athenceum. 

Cart ENGEL. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Her Majesty has made a very gracious and 
appropriate suggestion,—namely, that the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens should be thrown open, free 
of charge, to the whole public, on the 26th of 
August, the birthday of Albert the Good. The 
Prince conceived the idea of those beautiful gar- 
dens; laboured himself assiduously on all the plans 
and details; and, to the last day of his life, was 
busy with the means for making them useful and 
attractive. It may almost be said that they bear 
the stamp of his many-sided genius in every part. 
Nothing is more natural than that the Queen 
should admire and love them; nothing is more 
thoughtful than that she should wish her people, 
of all classes, to partake of her own delight. Of 
course Her Majesty’s desire on such a point is law. 
The Gardens will be thrown open on the 26th 
proximo, 

On Wednesday evening the Duke of Buccleuch 
received at the Horticultural Gardens, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and about two thousand 
eminent persons who had been invited to meet 
Their Royal Highnesses. The reception was ex- 
tremely brilliant and successful. 


On Wednesday morning last four hundred mem- 
bers of the Inns of Court Rifle Corps,—including 
many who are highly distinguished as writers and 
speakers,—followed the ashes of their late com- 
mander, Col. Brewster, to the grave in Brompton. 
To Col. Brewster this splendid battalion of volun- 
teers owed much of its popularity and success ; and 
the man, besides being a thorough soldier, was a 
most amiable and courteous gentleman. His loss is 
grievously felt by his late comrades. No London 
corps had, up to last week, had the misfortune to 
bury its commanding officer, and this was, conse- 
quently, the first volunteer funeral which the 
people of the metropolis had seen conducted with 
complete military honours. Col. M‘Murdo and 
Col, Erskine represented the general body of 
volunteers. 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s Select Committee on 
Schools of Art has just made its Report. The 
Committee was obtained at the instigation of some 
of the local masters, on the grounds that the local 
schools did not obtain a sufficient share of the 
Parliamentary grant, and that a disproportionate 
amount of the grant was applied to the South 
Kensington establishment; that the local medals 
thould be unlimited in number ; that grants should 
be made for more and better examples; that the 
middle classes should be paid for, and that the 
masters should be relieved of the drudgery of 
attending to the poor schools. The Report recom- 
mends that any future payments be wholly limited 
on behalf of artisans ; that South Kensington have 
4 greater number of scholarships, which are likely 
to increase its expenses; that no further building 





grants be made to local schools; that all grants of 
examples to local schools be stopped,—certainly an 
easy way of avoiding dispute with the Department, 
—and that all local medals, also, be stopped. No 
change is recommended as respects the poor 
schools. We fear that these somewhat stern recom- 
mendations of the Committee will not give effect 
to the wishes of those who instigated an inquiry 
into their alleged grievances. 


The pair of Mooruks, those curious birds of the 
ostrich family, in the Zoological Gardens, which 
were brought from Sydney in May, 1858, have at 
length succeeded in breeding young. Two previous 
attempts were unsuccessful, in consequence of the 
male bird, who always hatches the eggs, having 
destroyed the young birds. On this occasion the 
latter were removed from the nest when they were 
hatched, and placed with a hen until sufficiently 
strong to be restored to the parent birds. 


The portrait of Keppel, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
recently purchased for the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, was presented by Keppel to Dunning, and 
not Drummond, as stated in our last number by a 
clerical error. It was given in acknowledgment of 
valuable legal assistance rendered by Dunning to 
Admiral Keppel. The portrait recently belonged 
to Lord Cranstoun. 

A Fox Committee has been formed, with Mr. 
P. A. Taylor as chairman. The Committee are 
considering the propriety of issuing a new edition 
of Mr. Fox's writings and speeches. They propose 
to place a suitable monument over his grave, and 
to offer a marble copy of his bust to the National 
Portrait Gallery. 


Wednesday, September 14, has been fixed as the 
opening day of the Bath Congress of the British 
Association: Sir Charles Lyell will preside. The 
Vice-Presidents will be Lord Portman, the Mar- 
quis of Bath, Messrs. Tite, Way, Dickinson and 
Saunders. The Local Secretaries will be Messrs. 
Charles Moore, C. E. Davis and the Rev. H. H. 
Winwood. The Local Treasurer is Mr. Thomas 
Gill. 

Among the attractions of the Warwick Meeting 
of the Archzological Institute will be, on Wed- 
nesday, July 27, a visit to the Castle, with a 
description of the noble series of pictures by Mr. 
George Scharf; on Friday, a trip to Lichfield 
Cathedral, where Prof. Willis will deliver a lecture 
on its history and architectural features ; on Satur- 
day, a journey to Stratford-on-Avon. Excursions 
are also arranged to Kenilworth, Coventry, Stone- 
leigh Abbey, and Guy’s Cliff. 


Prizes will be presented to the students of the 
West-London School of Art, on Wednesday even- 
ing next week, by Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
President of the School. 


The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have awarded the following premiums: a Telford 
Medal and the Manby Premium, in books, to 
George Henry Phipps, for his paper ‘On the 
Resistances to Bodies passing through Water,’— 
a Telford Premium, in books, to John Baldry Red- 
man, for his paper ‘On the East Coast, between 
the Thames and the Wash Estuaries, —a Telford 
Medal and a Telford Premium, in books, to 
William Lloyd, for his ‘ Description of the 
Santiago and Valparaiso Railway, Chile, South 
America; with Remarks upon Resistances from 
Curves on Railways, and upon Coal - Burning 
Locomotives, —a Telford Premium, in books, to 
William Parkes, for his ‘ Description of Light- 
houses lately erected in the Red Sea,’—a Telford 
Medal to M. Pernolet (of Paris), for his paper ‘On 
the Means of Utilizing the Products of the Distil- 
lation of Coal, so as to reduce the Price of Coke; 
with Descriptions of the Ovens, and of the Best 
Processes in use in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent, in the Manufacture of Coke,—a Watt 
Medal and a Telford Premium, in books, to 
Thomas Sopwith, jun., for his paper ‘On the 
Actual State of the Works on the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel, Victor Emmanuel Railway, and De- 
scription of the Machinery employed,’—a Watt 
Medal to William Bridges Adams, for his paper 
‘On the Impedimental Friction between Wheel 
Tires and Rails, with Plans for Improvement,’—a 





Watt Medal to James Cross, for his paper ‘On the 
Structure of Locomotive Engines for ascending 
Steep Inclines, especially when in conjunction with 
Sharp Curves on Railways,’—a Telford Premium, 
in books, to John Mortimer Heppel, for his paper 
‘On the Closing of Reclamation Banks,’—a Telford 
Premium, in books, to George Rowden Burnell, 
for his paper ‘On the Machinery employed in sink- 
ing Artesian Wells on the Continent.’ 

Mr. John Taylor, long known as a publisher and 
as awriter, died at Kensington, on Tuesday evening 
(July 5), aged eighty-three. Mr. Taylor was a man 
of varied information, and by temperament curious 
on all curious questions. Among his subjects were 
Junius, the number of the Beast, the origin of the 
Pyramids, and the currency ; the fourth topic well 
deserves to rank with the other three. Mr. Taylor 
will be remembered as the first who started Sir 
Philip Francis as Junius, and his method of treat- 
ing his hypothesis has gained for it a very wide 
adoption. Speculators in general are rash and 
impulsive; but Mr. Taylor thought much and col- 
lected carefully before he committed himself. His 
habits were of the most quiet and sedentary kind, 
and his conclusions were slowly wrought out: it is 
not a little singular that with such a character of 
mind he should have worked through such a curious 
mass of researches. Strange as some of his subjects 
are, there is a vein of common sense running 
through his management of them. As a man, he 
stood high in the opinion of those who came in 
contact with him, whether in business or in lite- 
rature; and his many friends will be glad to hear 
that, though the disorder under which he suffered 
for years and finally sank is one which is often of 
the most grievous kind, he had but little acute 
suffering, and died at last of mere exhaustion. 


News has at length been received, at Khartdm, 
of that enterprising explorer, Mr. Samuel Baker. 
It will be in the recollectiori of all who are inter- 
ested in Nile discovery that Mr. Baker, on the 
departure of Capts. Speke and Grant from Gon- 
dokoro, volunteered to go southward in search of 
the reported lake Luta Nzigé. His party has now 
been met with returning northward, a few hours’ 
march from Gondokoro; and as a swift vessel, 
placed generously at Mr. Baker’s disposal by Mr. 
Petherick, awaited his arrival at that place, we 
may hope soon to hear of his descending the Nile, 
and communicating the results of his journey. 


We have the following notes on Queen Caroline 
Matilda’s letter to George the Third, from a friend 
in Copenhagen:—‘‘In your review of the ‘ Life 
and Timesof Her Majesty Caroline Matilda, &c.,’ by 
Sir C. F. Lascelles Wraxall (No. 1912, June 18), you 
observe: ‘It was during this mortal illness, and 
almost in her supreme hour, that Caroline Matilda 
wrote to her brother, George the Third, the follow- 
ing conclusive letter, which the author is enabled to 
publish through the kindness of ‘the Duchess of 
Augustenburg,” who was allowed to take a ry | 
by the late King of Hanover.’ The lines which 
have italicized would lead the public to suppose 
that this is the first time the letter referred to has 
appeared in print. But such is not the case. In 
‘The Traveller's Handbook to Copenhagen and 
its Environs,’ by Anglicanus, the following pas- 
sage (p. 159), under ‘ Frederiksborg,’ where men- 
tion is made of Caroline Matilda, may be interest- 
ing to your readers in regard to this letter: ‘We 
will not, however, withhold a document which 
appeared in the Copenhagen Berlingske Tidende 
of January 17, 1852, but without any editorial 
remarks, and without name of place or date. This 
document, translated into English, was inserted 
some days after in the London newspapers, with 
a few prefatory remarks, representing that the 
original was in the Privy Archives of Denmark, at 
Copenhagen. But this statement we are able, on 
high official authority, to controvert. Indeed, it is 
more natural to suppose that the original, the 
authenticity of which there seems no reason to 
doubt, must be looked for in the State Paper Office 
orin the British Museum, London. The document, 
purporting to be a letter which the young and 
unhappy Queen wrote to her brother, George the 
Third, of England, appeared for, probably, the 
first time in a book published at Celle, in 1851, 
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Dénemark, nach ihrem Leben und Leiden, by 
H. Ch. Heimbiirger, Archidiaconus und Senior 
Ministerii in Celle.’ This narrative is founded on a 
prior publication, printed in 1775, entitled ‘ Die 
letzten Stunden Ihrer Majestit, der hochseligen 
Kénigin Caroline Mathilde von Danemark,’ and on 
the statements of its author, Pastor Lehzen, the 
Queen’s spiritual adviser, who was in attendance 
upon her during her fatal illness, Archdeacon 

eimbiirger does not state that he takes this letter 
from Pastor Lehzen’s book (now become very 
scarce), but says: “In her last moments, the 
Queen entrusted to Pastor Lehzen a letter, written 
by her own hand, and with the greatest effort, 


begging him to seal it, and to send it to her brother | 


when she should cease to exist.” The following is 
a literal translation of the letter, as given in Ger- 
man, in Archdeacon Heimbiirger’s book.’ Here 
follows the letter, which differs no more from that 
quoted in the Atheneum from ‘The Life, &c.,’ than 
would naturally be the consequence of two trans- 
lations, made by two persons, from the original 
document, Thus the letter which Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall ‘is enabled to publish through the kind- 
ness of “the Duchess of Augustenburg,” 
allowed to take a copy by the late King of 
Hanover,’ has already appeared in German in 


1851, if not before; in Danish and English in 1852; | 
and again in English in 1853. Where is the original | 
document? Who has seen it? In what language is | 


it written?” 


We learn with great pleasure from Italy, that 


the Italian Government is about to despatch a 


scientific expedition to the Pacific, and that it will | 


in all probability sail in October next. It was 
intended that it should have started during the 
past spring, but it was prevented by the warlike 
rumours then so prevalent. 
an Italian gentleman already known in this coun- 
try by a memoir published in the Transactions of 
one of our Societies is to be attached to the expe- 


dition, for the especial investigation of the zoologi- | 


cal subjects collected during the voyage. 


The Academy at St. Petersburg has been in- 
trusted with all the books and manuscripts which 
were kept hitherto in the Asiatic Department of 
the Russian Ministry of the Foreign Office. This 
will be a great boon for scholars intent on Asiatic 
studies. These books are very rare, and most of 
them exist only in the countries where they have 
been published. They are written in Chinese, 
Mandshurian, Tibetian, Mongolian, and Sanskrit. 


The Gandshurian collection, written in the Jan- | 


guage of Tibet, comprises 170 volumes. The 
Tandshurian collection is still in the keeping of 
the Russian Ambassadorship at Pekin. 


At Paris, the other day, an autograph of Tasso 
was sold, written by the poet of the Gerusalemme 
Tiberata, in the twenty-sixth year of his age. It is 
worded as follows: ‘‘I, the undersigned, hereby 
acknowledge to have received from Abraham Levi 
25 lire, for which he holds in pledge a sword of 
my father’s, 6 shirts, 4 sheets, and 2 table-covers. 
March 2, 1570. Torquato Tasso.” 





ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of the 
ROYAL ACADEMY is OPEN.—In the Day, from Fight till 


Seven. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. In the Evening, from Half- | 


past Seven till Half-past Ten. Admission, 6d.; Catalogue, 6d. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
SIXTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their 
fa lery, 5, Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery), from 
Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The THI RTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on 
SATU RDAY, July 30th inst., at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near 
St. James’s Palace. Daily from Nine till dusk.-- Admission, 18.; 
Catalogue, 6d JAMES FAHEY, Seeretary. 
FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—The ELEVENTH 
y a hg EXHIBITION of PICTU RES—the contributions of 
ists o ¢ French and Flemish Schools—is N 2EN.— 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. . a Se aan 


ON VIEW, the PICTURE of the MARRIAGE of H.R.H. the 
PRINCE of WALES, painted from Actual Sittings by Mr. G. H 
Thomas, who was present at the Ceremony, by gracious command 
of Her Majesty the Queen, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, 
New Bond Street, daily, from Ten till Six. Admission, 1s. 

Mr. SIMPSON’S WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of INDIA 
THIBET, and CASHMERE, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, 
New Bond Street. Daily from ‘Ten till Six o’clock.—Admission, le, 





who was | 


We understand that | 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The TENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is NOW 
OPEN from Ten till Six, at the Gallery, 48, Pall Mall.—Admis- 
sion, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES.—‘ London Bridge on the 
Night of the Marriage of the Prince and Princess of Wales,’ and 
‘The Afterglow in Egypt’; together with Robert B. Martineau’s 
Picture, ‘The Last Day in the Old Home,’ are NOW ON VIEW 
at “The New Gallery,” 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, from 


Ten till Seven.—Admission, le. 





SCIENCE 


Ssipiins 
MEDICAL BOOKS. 
A System of Surgery. By James Miller. (Edin- 


melancholy interest. 
author in January of this year, and now he is num- 
bered with the dead. The connexion between the 
death of the author and the completion of the work 
is irresistibly forced upon us when we look at the 

size of the volume, and remember the immense 
labour it must have cost. Never a strong man, 
| always working to the utmost of his ability, there 
can be little doubt that this last labour of an active 
| life was intimately connected with his somewhat 
premature decease. We could not pretend to criti- 





| surgery; but we know that the late Prof. Miller 
| was admired and beloved by a large class of pupils, 
who now, practising surgery in every part of the 
| world, will be glad to have in an extended form 
the views and opinions of their respected teacher. 
| Surgery is not indebted to the late Prof. Miller 
for new discoveries, or for bold and appalling opera- 
tions; but he was all his life a diligent student 
and observer, and had a peculiarly clear and forcible 
manner in expressing, in a class-room, his own 
convictions and judgments. The present work is 
written in a remarkably clear and lucid style, and 


that it not only gives the author’s own views on 
the various points of practice, but is really one of 
the most comprehensive treatises on surgery to 
which the student can have recourse. 
The Science and Practice of Medicine. By 
| William Aitken, M.D. (Griffin & Co.)—Although 
Dr. Aitken has called this book a second edition, 
it is really a new work, and from having approved 
and used the first edition, we can indorse the 
statement on the title-page, that it is ‘‘ revised and 
re-written.” The work also occupies nearly double 
the space of that of the first work, and claims to 
be a systematic and scientific account of all those 


physician. The great merit of this work is, that 
it treats the various forms of disease according to 
a scientific classification, and follows the nosology 
| of the Registrar-General. This alone would be a 
| great recommendation, as it furnishes the medical 
practitioner with the means of supplying the in- 
formation, in medical certificates of death, which, to 
be of value, should designate the same diseases by 
the same names, and be as accurate as the diagnosis 
of disease will permit. This, however, is not the 
| only recommendation of Dr. Aitken’s book. His 
| definitions of diseases are accurate, and his account 
of their pathology and treatment is not derived 
| from his own experience alone, but from the 
writings of those who have most distinguished 
themselves by their study. In some departments, 
as that of medical geography, the present work 
contains information that will not be found in any 


other manual of medicine. Thestudent will also find | 


in it a large amount of information on the subject 
of temperature in disease, a question to which Dr. 
Aitken attaches great importance, and which, 
although perhaps not at present yielding points of 


the highest interest to the scientific medical man. 
We cannot but admire the healthy scientific tone of 
this work, and feel sure that it will do much to 
spread a spirit of inquiry and observation among 
those who study it ; and we think the Government 


teacher of pathology in the Army Medical School 
at Netley. 


commonly called Amaurosis. By Ernest Hart. 





in certain forms of disease of the eye which are 


usually called ‘‘ amaurosis.” Mr. Hart shows 
that this condition is dependent on several causes 
| and expresses his conviction that in some of it, 
forms, if detected in its earlier stages, it ma: 
be cured or arrested. The great practical point 
we gather from Mr. Hart’s remarks is this 
that any increasing dimness of vision should excite 
apprehension, and the eye should be examined by 
the aid of the ophthalmoscope. This instrument, 
almost one of the last gifts of abstract science to 
practical medicine, has already thrown a flood of 





burgh, Black.)—This work has now a somewhat | 
It was completed by the | 


cize a volume which professes to be a system of 


embraces the whole range of surgical practice, so | 


| practical importance, cannot but be regarded as of | 


is to be congratulated on having so efficient a | 


On Some of the Forms of Diseases of the Eye, | 


light on the nature of diseases of the eye, and pro. 
mises to become still further the means of revealing 
the cause of those changes which produce impaired 
sensation in the most complicated and important 
organ of the senses. 

The Teeth in Health and Disease. By Robert 
Thomas Hulme. (Baillitre.)—One is tired of books 
on the teeth. Every man who sets up as a dentist 
| thinks it is necessary to write a book, so that it 
| is almost exceptional to find a dentist who has 
| not his own work on the teeth to recommend his 
lart. It is only here and there a man, like Mr, 
| Tomes, who has anything new to say on the subject, 

and to him every one is anxious to listen. Butit 
| may nevertheless be permitted to an old practitioner 
to instruct the public. Mr. Hulme is well known 
| as a writer and lecturer on science and as a practical 
| dentist. He has, however, never ventured before 
to publish a book about the teeth. He now comes 
forward with a modest volume, addressed to the 
| public, and we can recommend it as one of the 
| most sensible and useful manuals that we have 
|seen. It gives an account of the structure and 
| development of the teeth from that important 
| period when baby cuts his “ first tooth,” up to the 
| time when the last “‘ wisdom tooth” appears. It 
treats of the various diseases which the tooth is 
| “heir to.” 
The Seven Sources of Health. By William Strange, 
M.D. (Renshaw.)—We are not informed by Dr. 
| Strange what are the seven sources of health ; but 
| we suppose he uses the mystical number to indi- 
| cate his own consciousness of the perfect manner 
| in which he has treated the subject. Whether this 
| be the case or not, we freely accord to Dr. Strangea 
| knowledge of the subjects on which he writes. He 
has read a good deal on sanitary matters, and has, 
lina very pleasant way, reproduced what he recol- 
lects of his reading. Although orthodox on most 


| health matters, he goes out of his way to say that 
diseases which come under the treatment of the | 


| Dr. Christison hesitates “to pander to the popular 
| prejudice by attributing the largest portion of all 
diseases to dirty streets, crowded dwellings, and 
| insufficient food.” We had always thought that 
| popular prejudice ran the other way; at least, 
| in London we find it does; and our great difficulty 
| is to persuade people that dirty streets and crowded 
| dwellings have anything to do with disease. It 
| may, however,’ be different in Edinburgh. Then 
our author differs from a ‘ much-venerated lady” 
| about night air, but we find nothing in his book to 
| demonstrate that night air is worse than day air, 
except that it is colder, which Miss Nightingale 
never denies. The question at issue seems to be, Is 
it better to breathe pure cool air, or impure warm 
| air? The chapter on Food, though the most elabo- 
| rate, is the least satisfactory. On the whole, how- 
| ever, we can recommend Dr. Strange’s book as 
| good reading on the subject of health. 





SOCIETIES. 
Astratic.—July 4.—Sir E. Colebrooke, Bart., 
| M.P., President, in the chair.—Mrs. N. Smith 
was elected a Resident, and Mr. Hermann von 
Schlagintweit and Dr. Emil von Schlagintweit, Non- 
| Resident Members.—The Rev. Prof. K. M. Baner- 
jea, Pandita Isvarachandra Vidyasagara, Dr. Bhao 
| Daji, Pandita Bapu Deva Sastri, and Syed Ahmad 
Khan, were created Honorary Members. Abstracts 
of the following papers were read:—‘ Notes om 
some Tablets in the British Museum, containing 
| Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Pheenician),’ by 
| Major-Gen. Sir H. C. Rawlinson. These tablets, 
which were brought from Nineveh, mostly repre 
sent legal documents relating to all the varied 


(Churchill.)—The object of this pamphlet is to | transactions of the social life of the Assyrians.— 





draw attention to the use of the ophthalmoscope | ‘Notice of the Jonghar Inscription,’ by E. Norms, 
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Esq. From two photographic fac-similes of a rock 
inscription discovered near the village of Nangam, 
in the Ganjam district of Southern India, Mr. 
Norris proved the inscription to be a fourth version 
of the celebrated Edict of King Asoka, three others 
of which—those of Girnar, Dhauli and Kapurdi- 
giri—had formed the subject of a previous paper 
in the Society’s Journal.—‘ On the J yotisha Obser- 
vation of the Place of the Colures, and the date 
derivable from it,’ by Prof. W. D. Whitney. After 
reviewing the various dates assigned to the obser- 
yation in question by Colebrooke, Archdeacon 
Pratt and others, which range from the fourteenth 
to the twelfth century B.c., Prof. Whitney states 
as the result of his investigations that the sources 
of doubt and error are too great to allow a definite 
date to be laid down.—‘ Brief Notes on the Age 
and Authenticity of the Works of some Hindt As- 
tronomers,’ by Dr. Bhau Daji. From an examina- 
tion of the works, with the commentaries thereon, of 
the principal astronomers of the Hindts, Dr. Bhau 
Daji was enabled to fix their respective dates as 
follows :—The elder Aryabhata, who was the author 
of the Dasagitisitra and Arydshtasata or 108 
couplets, was born A.D. 476 ; Vardhamihira died in 
aD. 587; Brahmagupta wrote his Brahmasphuta- 
siddhinta in A.D. 628; and Bhaskaracharya com- 
posed the Siddhantasiromani in .D. 1150. 
ArcH®oLocicaL InstiTuTE. — July 1.—The 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, V.P., and afterwards 
C. 8S. Greaves, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. H. D. 


paper ‘On the famous Woodcut, St. Christopher, of 
1423,’ belonging to Lord Spencer, and which is 
generally considered the most ancient woodcut 
with a date known. Ever since its discovery in 
1769, however, there have been those who have 
questioned its date and disputed its origin, and 
doubts have been raised as to the genuineness of 
the paper on which it is printed. Mr. Holt con- 
fined his remarks solely to the consideration of the 
date, and advanced very ingenious arguments to 
prove his theory that the true date is not 1423 but 
1493, believing that on the first production of the 
cut to Baron Henecken in 1769, a forger had 
transformed by an easy process MCCCCXC tertio 
into MCCCCXX tertio.—The Rev. G. Cardew 
gave an account of some of the discoveries recently 
made by him at Helmingham, in Suffolk. — 
Numerous objects were exhibited by the Hon. 
Robert Curzon, the Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, 
Mr. J. Gough Nichols, Mr. J. H. Anderdon, Col. 


| Tempest, Mr. Farrer, Mr. O. Morgan, M.P., the 


Rev. F. Darling, and the President of the College 
of Old Hall Green, Herts. 





PINE ARTS 
—— 
THE FRENCH GALLERY. 

THE addition of some new and important pictures 
to this Gallery calls for further remark. The most 
| striking of these is M. Gudin’s Landing of Napo- 
| leon the Third at Genoa, an immense work, 





Graham communicated some interesting notes ‘On | nearly filling one side of the pleasant room in 
Ancient Stone Monuments in Argyleshire,’ to- | Pall Mall, the varied contents of which have 
gether with drawings and a plan. The ancient | done so much to familiarize Englishmen with the 
monolithic relies to which Mr. Graham referred | characteristics, and, within the limits proposed for 
are situate between Kilmartin and Kilmichael on | the Exhibition, the great value in every sense of 
the great Crinan level in Argyleshire, and consist | the Art of our neighbours. The Emperor Napoleon 
ofa circle of small stones and débris, possibly the | has given commissions for the execution of eight 
remains of a cairn partly swept away by a brook | pictures commemorative of pageants similar to that 


which runs near it. To the west of the circle are | which furnished the subject to the work before us. 


two rows of large standing stones, four in one row, 
and three more distant from the circle. The stones 
are rude slabs of whin-stone, the tallest being about 
15 feet high, the broadest 6 feet in width, and 
their average thickness 5 inches. The group of 
erect stones may seem to be associated with the 
period of those curious and unexplained circular 
markings on rocks in Northumberland, of which 
numerous representations were exhibited at the 
February Meeting by the courtesy of the Duke of 
Northumberland. Similar symbols—less compli- 
cated but still presenting the characteristics of the 
incised circle and the line radiating from the central 
indentation—were to be found on some of the 
stones represented in Mr. Graham’s drawings. 
An interesting fact connected with these relics in 


Three of these are already finished:—1, The recep- 
| tion of the English squadron at Cherbourg when 
| the Queen visited the Emperor; 2, The review of 

the French fleet at Brest by the Emperor; and, 3, 

the painting now exhibited. Judging the last by 
| its own standard, 7. e. one which is not very fortu- 
| nately found appropriate to State pictures, it is 
/a grand and highly-effective work of Art. Bya 
| sterner standard of criticism, such as we should 
| desire to apply to the productions of so able an 

artist as M. Gudin, there is much in it which can- 
not be praised very highly. It will not bear looking 
| at from a near point of view: the figures show best 
| at a distance; when we are near, their roughness 
| of execution and lack of good colouring destroy 


the illusion which, at a greater distance, tells 


Argyleshire is that we have these mysterious petro- | powerfully on the spectator. The sky might have 
glyphs, now noticed not only in Northumberland | been painted with more purity and fidelity; the 
and North Britain but in Ireland, here associated | sea, which is that of a nook of the Mediterranean, 
with one of those vestiges of a very early supersti- | should be brighter and richer in tints. Neverthe- 
tion not wholly extinct until recent years, namely, | less, when seen from the other side of the room, 


of the ‘‘Stones of Odin,” those perforated rocks 
used in times of remote antiquity in solemn adjura- 
tions or vows, by the ceremony of joining hands 
through the aperture in the stone with the solemn 
pledge given, of which such primeval usage was 
the irrevocable bond.—Sir J. C. Jervoise, M.P., 


| the effectiveness of the lane of bright water that is 
| formed by two lines of shipping, and illuminated 
| by a flood of light poured from a gap in the 
| clouds above, — its beams centering upon the 
| barge wherein is seated the Emperor and his 
| suite, —has a singularly striking, if not very 


observed that many traces might be noticed of | novel, effect. In the distance rises the tall white 
such ancient customs. Where a district abounded | column of the Faro of Genoa, with a veil of 
more in wood than in rocks the custom existed | misty light drawn before it so as to soften, without 


with regard to some ancient tree, through an aper- 
ture in which the persons who took part in the 
solemn treaty joined their hands.—Mr. C. W. 
Goodwin, M.A., gave a most valuable notice of 
the inscription on a curious votive tablet exhibited 
by the Rev. Greville J. Chester, and which had 
been obtained by that gentleman in Nubia. Mr. 
Goodwin supposed the language of the inscrip- 
tion, which was syllabic, to be that of ancient 
Nubia, and that the alphabet possessed about 
twenty letters. No other example of such a 
stone with such characters is known to exist 
but one in the British Museum.—Mr. Brown 
exhibited a case of five flint implements, discovered 
m the higher-level gravel at Milford Hill, near 
Salisbury, and read a description of them and the 
Position they had occupied in situ by Dr. H. P. 
Blackmore.—Mr. H. F. Holt read an interesting 


obscuring, its outline; further removed are the 
| deeply-toned blue hills of the land rising above the 

city; far off, the horizon is absorbed in haze. The 

rigging of the craft on either side_of the picture is 
| crowded with cheering men, the very boats that 
| hang from the sterns of some among these vessels 
| have each a load of welcomers. Round the bows 
|and round the sterns of the ships are clustered 
| boats, some filled with civilians, some with sailors, 
| others with armed soldiers and marines,—the last 
| standing up to salute the Imperial party. The 
front of the canvas is, of course, occupied by 
| water, and this is dazzlingly bright ; scores of large 
; bouquets float upon the course of the State-barge, 
| some before, some alongside, some astern, just as 
they were thrown. This incident is no less true to 
| the fact than poetically suggestive, and it has 

rightly been made the most of by the artist. The 





result is very striking and original. The dramatic 
element predominates, as it should, in this work; 
and our feeling of regret that its Art-value is not 
higher must be tempered by reflection of the end 
to which it is dedicated. Could the sea—especially 
that in front—be more learnedly painted, the 
shipping more solidly handled, the figures more 
carefully drawn and modelled, and the sky freed 
from the censure we are bound to urge, it would 
be grand, in the true sense of the word. As it is, 
the picture has all the elements of highly popular 
treatment, and renders a memorable event in a 
way which will attract many, and by none be 
readily forgotten. In justice to the artist, we are 
bound to say that no man amongst us could have 
given so much dramatic importance to the treat- 
ment of such a theme. The French, with their love 
of ceremonials, have extreviuiary facility and 
felicity in reproducing them on canvas. We counsel 
every one to go and see this painting, and especially 
recommend the great excellencies we have dwelt 
upon to the attentive consideration of our own 
artists. There is much in these respects to be 
learnt from such a work, and of all the spectacle- 
pictures we have seen, this—taking into account 
the arduous nature of M. Gudin’s task—is the 
most remarkable. The vitality, so to say, of such 
scenes is vigorously put before us. The best parts 
of the execution appear in the chiaroscuro and 
tone of the boats that cluster about the larger 
craft. In managing these, M. Gudin shows himself 
at his best. Would there were more of these 
qualities, and that M. Gudin had remembered that 
he does not paint for the day only! 

A more valuable work of Art than the above is 
that by M. Tidemand, who became so well known 
in this country by his Swedish subjects at the 
International Exhibition. This is styled The 
Convalescent Boy, and represents a sick lad at- 
tended by his family and school-friends,—the last, 
having a holiday, are allowed to visit him. The 
invalid is raised in bed; a hale comrade has 
approached the couch, and hands him some fruit in 
a basket ; a little girl brings a string of cherries by 
way of offering, and is herself led by her elder 
sister. The mother of the invalid sits near the 
foot of the bed, which is an inclosed box with 
curtained doors. The effect, colour, and expres- 
sion of this work are pleasant to see, and dis- 
play the best qualities of the painter's method of 
working: it is wholly free from sentimentality.— 
A well-painted half-length of a young woman, 
styled Sunday Afternoon (164), showing her in 
gala costume, is by M. Van Hove, and is another 
subject of interest.—A new picture, by M. Rui- 
perez, Playing at Cards (126), is well worth exam- 
ination, and a valuable work. 

In the upper room at this Gallery will be found 
an interesting collection of water-colour drawings, 
mainly by Madame Bodichon, and mostly re- 
markable for effect and colour. In the same 
room is a water-colour drawing, by Mdlle. Rosa 
Bonheur, Stags (215), which will satisfy all her 
admirers in regard to its admirable drawing, tone 
and modelling. No visitor should fail to see 
this; it is rare that Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur’s water- 
colour pictures are publicly exhibited. The Gallery 
still contains M. Leys’ remarkable work, Going to 
Church, and the portraits of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Brabant; M. Israél’s most pathetic re- 
presentation of a poor woman moving herscanty pro- 
perty ina snowy landscape; M. Géréme’s Scene on 
the Nile—a prisoner and his guards in a boat at 
evening,—one of the most poetical pictures we know, 
and a noble example of execution; also, the popu- 
lar paintings by M. L. Gallait, parts of the series 
illustrating the Lives of Counts Egmont and Horn, 
and many other works of great interest and artistic 
merit. Two landscapes by M. Lambinet, charming 
in every respect, have been added since our former 
notice was written. 

RECENT ACQUISITIONS TO THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Some of our readers will be interested by 
recent acquisitions to this great collection. The 
following list, which does not extend further 
back than January last, will give some idea of the 
value and variety of these examples, which in 
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the aggregate amount to 400. Two models by 
Flaxman of the artist and his sisters.—Bas-relief 
bust of Cosmo de’ Medici; a medallion of por- 
phyry on ground of Ver di Prato marble, Italian, 
circa 1480.—Head of a Lion, terra cotta, Florentine, 
ascribed to Verrochio.—Pediment of a window of 
wrought iron scroll-work and foliage, with painted 
and gilt heads, German, sixteenth century.—Casket, 
oblong, enamelled in colours on silver, with a 
Bacchanalian procession, and Medieval dancing 

ups; on the back a monogram, probably that 
of Marguerite de Valois, by Jean Limousin, 1620.— 
Cruet of rock crystal with silver gilt foot, Gothic 
neck and spout, the handle enamelled. —Iron 
shield, modern Italian, repoussé, with medallions 
of warlike and allegorical subjects,—A large col- 
lection of modern French works of bronze, terra 
cotta, Della Robbia ware and porcelain.—German | 
fifteenth and sixteenth century works in various 
materials and of many forms.—A statuette of stone 
of a youth with clasped hands, probably St. John 
the Evangelist, German, early sixteenth century.— 
Group of three figures of wood, coloured and gilt, 
the Maries and John at the Cross, German, fif- 
teenth century.—Statuette of wood, St. John the 
Evangelist, companion to the last.—Ancient 
Chinese cloisonné enamel incense-burners and 
candlesticks.—Chinese vases, spoons, boxes, fans. — 
A chasuble of crimson velvet, embroidered with 
flowers of gold; on the ophreys are figures of 
saints, Italian, fourteenth century.—A cope and 
hood of crimson velvet embroidered with gold ; on 
the ophreys figures of saints, on the hood the 
miracle of Pentecost, Italian, fourteenth century, 
diameter 9 feet 11 inches. 

A Cassone of cedar-wood, the front and sides | 
carved or incised with flat ornaments, and hunt- 
ing and chivalric subjects ; the ground has been | 
filled in with enamel ; below are allegorical figures 
in niches, probably Venetian work, Italian c. 1330- | 
70 ; 5 feet 43 inches in length, 2 feet 44 inches wide ; | 
a beautiful and most interesting example.—Cope | 
known as the “ Syon cope” embroidered with silk | 
and gold, with sacred subjects, English, c. 1250, | 
9 feet 7 inches in length, (Loan Collection, No. 
3,001).—Hood of a cope embroidered with silk and 
gold ; subject, the Adoration of the Magi, with a 
silk and gold fringe, English, fourteenth century. | 
—Frame containing two pieces of carved and gilt | 
wood, portions of the ceiling of the Palazzo Vecchio, | 
Milan, Italian, fifteenth century.—A large collec- | 
tion of Spanish works, made in the Peninsula, by 
Mr. J. C. Robinson, on behalf of the Department 
of Science and Art, comprising very few works of 
the best periods of Art; as exemplifying the de- 
based styles, the mass may be accepted as service- | 
able, however worthless as models. The gather- 
ing comprises jewelry, rilievos, statuettes, and 
fragments of statues of wood of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.—A MS. volume bound in 
Hispano-Moresque style, c. 1530 (?), works in metal 
of the same period, a triptych of ivory, terra-cotta 
busts, statuettes, and other examples of similar 
character.—Painted and unpainted carvings, silver 
plate, a coffret of ivory with lock-plate, ring and 
angle-clamps of gilt metal, fourteenth or fifteenth 
century.—A gold ring, the lozenge-shaped bezel 
set with white and crimson pastes, ancient Moresco 
work.—Séeveral examples of the eighteenth century 
French jewelry.—A coffret of damasked steel, with 
an arched cover, the framework, escutcheon, and 
handles of gilt bronze, engraved with arabesques.— | 
Plate of sgrafiata Majolica, painted with interlaced 
arabesques ; a horse’s head in the centre, Italian, 
1530.—Coffret, or chasse of, gilt wood, with painted 
panels, showing scripture subjects, and half-length 
figures of saints, Florentine, c. 1300.—An oval 
plaque, by P. Courtois, Limoges enamel, the Virgin 
and Child enthroned, 1550-1560.—Majolica cup 
of extremely rare character, painted with amorini, 
Italian, seventeenth century.—Reliquary of silver 
gilt, in form of an ingot, with suspending ring, on 
the sides an inscription, incised, the interstices 
filled with translucent enamel, North Italian, 
c. 1300.— Relief of marble, the martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, Italian ; manner of M. Civitale.— 
Eighteen tiles of enamelled earthenware (azulejos, 
or incrusting tiles), arabesque pattern in blue, 








from the castle of Segovia, et. sixteenth century. 


—Four medallions of Della Robbia ware, contain- 
ing busts surrounded by coloured wreaths, from 
the Palazzo Guadagni, Florence, c. 1480.—Fifteen 
English, seventeenth and eighteenth century, 
posy and wedding rings, presented by the Rev. H. 
Brooke, of Selby.—A carved knife with ivory 
handle and silver collar, chased female figures 
with ground filled with champlevé enamel, Italian, 
fifteenth century. 

Candlestick, ‘“‘ Henri Deux” ware ; three figures 


of boys holding shields inscribed with the cipher of | 
Henry the Second and the arms of France, above | 


three terminal figures of satyrs, 12 inches high, 
cost 750. This is a work curious as a specimen 
of a rare class, but of very questionable value in 
Art. Like all the specimens of “ Henri Deux” 
ware in existence, it owes its interest with collec- 
tors to a furore which is already declining. It is 
worth while to note, as instancing the extravagance 
of fashion among collectors, the prices which have 
been given for some of these articles, and to com- 
pare them with the above. Mr. Marryatt, with the 
fervour of a genuine collector, states that M. Préaux 
owned six specimens of this faience, which were 
sold at his death for ‘‘the enormous price of 490/.” 
A candlestick was purchased at the same sale, by 
Sir A.de Rothschild, for about 220J., duty included ; 
the same collector gave 1,300 francs for a small 
cup, and, at the sale of the goods of the Comte de 
Monville, 2,300 francs for a ewer, and, at the 
Strawberry Hill sale, 19 guineas for another ewer ; 
for a tripod salt-cellar he gave 21/. The South 
Kensington Museum has also recently acquired a 


| tazza of the same ware, for which 180/. was paid. 


The lowest of the prices is great for a single piece 
of work of such a kind as that in question : what 
then are those which amount to nearly 1,000/. for 
two specimens, three-fourths of which sum was 
given for an example which is in no sense superior 
to the other candlestick above mentioned, which, 
but a few years since, did not fetch one-third the 
price of its rival? The history of this furore will 
some day be written, and its origin probably traced 
within very narrow limits. Had these curious 
specimens any claim to rank as works of fine deco- 
rative art, the mania respecting them might be 
explained on other grounds than those which 
suggest the result of trade operations of a specu- 
lative kind. 

The Art-value of these marvellous candlesticks 
is small ; in shape they hardly, if at all, surpass in 
beauty those brass ones which were in use a few 
years since, and are even now to be found on the 
mantelpieces of every cottager, or were owned by 
those persons of moderate means who do not use 
lamps or gas. The only article of ‘“‘ Henri Deux”’ 


ware which can be said to be beautiful in form is a 


salt-cellar belonging to Mr. Fountaine (Loan Collec- 
tion, No. 1210) ; this was seriously injured by the 
introduction of two absurd masks at its sides. In 
colour this specimen was superior to most of its com- 
panions; none of them are more than exceedingly 
poor in tone and limited in variety. The decoration 
of the whole class is mechanical, and often unapt to 
the last degree, e. g. the use of the hideous masks in 
Mr. Fountaine’s salt-cellar marks the perversity or 
the ignorance of the producer ; similar errors occur 
on most of the examples, and let us into the secret 
of the maker’s education, or rather want of edu- 
cation. The number of examples has been in- 
creased by some discoveries since the date when 
Sir A. de Rothschild gave what one of the learned 
writers on faience styled an extraordinary sum ; yet 
that price was not one-third so great as the govern- 
ment agents were compelled to give in ordertosecure 
a remarkable example of the fashionable ware. It 
cannot therefore be on account of the increased rarity 
of the specimens that the prices in question have 
so rapidly increased. A recent writer on this sub- 
ject believes that ‘‘ Henri Deux” ware was devised 
by the Father of Mischief for the confusion of col- 
lectors and dilettanti. A comparison of the Art- 
value of this ware with that proper to the produc- 
tions of Bernard Palissy can only be entertained 
after abandoning all that is known about the prin- 
ciples of design, all that study has won concerning 
the laws of form, and everything that nature or 
science has taught to artists respecting colour. We 





are not deprecating the purchase of these works for | 


the national collection, but protesting against thei 
reception as works of high decorative art. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—A_ question recently asked 
in the House of Commons suggests another, | 
was inquired when the designs sent in competition 
for the New Museum would be removed from the 
Royal Gallery in the Houses of Parliament, g 
that Mr. Maclise’s picture of ‘ Wellington ang 
Blucher at Waterloo’ would be again visible 
The reply was that the designs would be takep 
away in a few days. The question suggested tp 
our minds is, why were they placed in a room 
which‘is in effect the private study of Mr. Maclige, 
an artist who is zealously labouring for a national 
object? Surely, some fitter place might be found 
than the Royal Gallery for this purpose. It is q 
poor compliment to an artist to bring all the noise 
and dust of a public exhibition into his painting 
room. 

Mr. L. Berrington, one of the vergers of 
Westminster Abbey, and a very capable draughts. 
man, has prepared a series of excellent drawings in 
the true colour of the famous enamels on the tomb 
and effigy of William de Valence, Earl of Pem. 
broke (0b. 1296), in the Chapel of St. Edmund, 
Westminster Abbey. These works are among the 
most remarkable, if they are not the most impor. 
tant of their kind in existence, and persons are 
not wanting to assert for them an English origin, 
although, as Mr. Burges has lately shown, there 
are very powerful reasons for attributing them to 
the famous enamellers of Limoges. The works ia 
question consist of the enamelled pillow on which 
the head of the Earl rests, his girdle, the guige for 
the shield, the shield itself, three scutcheons on 
the surcoat, a small piece of the table on which the 
figure is laid, and several roundels charged with 
arms. Mr. Berrington proposes to publish his 
drawings by means of chromo-lithography, and 
Mr. C. Boutell has undertaken to write a memoir 
of the originals. 

Mrs. J. M. Cameron has executed a series of 
portraits in photography of Messrs. Henry 
Taylor, J. Spedding, Holman Hunt, and G.F. 
Watts. Mrs. Cameron treats her subjects in a 
manner whieh suggests the appropriate character 
of each ; she contrives, by some process best known 
to herself, to produce powerful chiaroscuro, that 
great desideratum with artists. So rich are her 
likenesses in tone, and what is technically styled 
**colour,” that they attain, in those respects, the 
value of works of Art. These productions are made 
“out of focus,” as the technical phrase is, and, 
although sadly unconventional in the eyes of pho- 
tographers, give us hope that something higher 
than mechanical success is attainable by the 
camera. Photographers, naturally enough, look to 
their cameras and lenses for triumph; we are pet 
suaded that the faculty of these is very limited, if 
it has not been already wholly obtained. Added 
clearness, the recent aim of operators, will no more 
give artistic value to photography than added 
finish does to a picture, and, as with painters who 
have sacrificed all to finish, modern photographs 
are, artistically speaking, little more than diagrams: 
they are, as such, mostly out of scale. In the 
series before us, the portrait of Mr. H. Taylor is 
intensely expressive and powerful, as rich in tone 
as an old Venetian portrait. Mrs. Cameron has 
produced several portraits of Mr. H. Hunt, one of 
which is by no means fortunate in characterization, 
probably because the sitter was placed too neat 
the lens. Another photograph of the same person, 
—a half-length without the hands,—although far 
less effective than its companions, is nearly perfect 
in tone, “colour,” and expression. We commend 
the sober and intellectual-looking portrait of Mr. 
Spedding to all who owe him thanks for the last 
edition of Bacon, and to artists who enjoy expre* 
siveness and original treatment in portraiture. 
Mrs. Cameron is, like other folks, not uniformly 
successful in posing her sitters, nor in the mechan 
ical part of her tasks; but, even without allowance 
for the size—which is generally half that of life- 
of the works before us, they are exceedingly valu- 
able as likenesses. Messrs. Colnaghi publish these 


photographs. 
Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods sold, 
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Saturday and Monday last, a very large assem- 
plage of water-colour drawings, pictures, prints 
and books of prints, from different private collec- 
tions. The most important items, the prices realized 
for them and their purchasers’ names, were as 
follows :—Drawings: W. Hunt, The Old Brewer, 
Oxford, autograph letter at the back, 691. 7s. 
(Suteridge),—W. M. Thackeray, Malbrook going 
to the Wars, 8 guineas (Frost),—J. D. Harding, 
Hastings Beach, with boats and figures, 92/. 8s. 
(Cole),—W.- Hunt, Boy with a Lantern, 75/. 12s. 
(Wyatt),—Plums, 21/. (Foster)—A Melon and 
Plums, 50/7. 11s. (same),—Mr. E. W. Cooke, Sun- 
set on the Lagune, 421. (same), —C. Fielding, Sussex 
Downs, Village of Patcham and Mill, 1849, 
1577. 10s. (Lioyd),—S. Prout, Nuremberg, the 
Frauenkirche, 1411, 15s. (E. White),—Mr. G. 
Cattermole, Christ and his Disciples, 947. 10s. 
(Vokins),—S. Cook, Scene on the Devonshire 
Coast, 617. 19s. (Moore),—Mr. E. Duncan, On 
the Banks of the Thames, with cattle, 901. 16s. 
(E. White),—Mr. D. Roberts, The Tower of the 
Giralda, Seville, 377. 16s. (Moore), — Mr. B. 
Foster, Children on the Sea-Coast, 731. 10s. 
(Graves),—Mr. L. Haghe, Interior of a Cathedral 
in Belgium, 74/. 11s. (E. White),—W. Collins, 
The Orkney Islands, from Thursoe Bay, 671. 4s. 
(Weston), — Mr. C. Stanfield, Pass of Pan- 
corbo, Pyrenees, 841. (Vokins),—Mr. F. Goodall, 
Feeding Rabbits, 651. 2s. (Graves),—Mr. C. Stan- 
field, Mont Pilate, Lucerne, 94/. 10s. (Vokins),— 
Mr. E. Warren, A View in Kent, 78/. 15s. (same), 
—Mr. B. Foster, The Young Nurse, 88J. 4s. 
(Smith),—W. Hunt, Bird’s Nest and Apple Blos- 
soms, 156/. 10s. (same),—Mr. B. Foster, A View 
in Hampshire, 73/. 103s. (West),—Mr. C. Stanfield, 
Woothbarrow Bay, Dorsetshire, 1187. 13s. (Patti- 
son),—Mr. L. Haghe, The Toilette, 105/. (same), 
—J.M.W. Turner, A Sea View, 656/. (Webster).— 
Pictures: W. Miiller, View of Bristol, from Bed- 
minster Fields, 1991. 10s. (E. White),—‘* Waiting 
for the Ferry,” Bacherach on the Rhine, 2997. 5s. 
(Graves),—M. de Jonghe, La Marraine (the god- 
mother), 1007. 16s. (Carpenter),—J. M.W. Turner, 
Barnes Terrace, on the Thames, 1827, 1,102/. 10s. 
(Webster),—Mr. J. Gilbert, Rembrandt in his 
Studio, 1860, 1947. 5s. (Colnaghi),—W. Collins, A 
Coast Scene, with fisherwomen and children, 
2671. 15s. (Weston),—Sir W. Callcott, An Upright 
River Scene, with a cart, horses, and figures, en- 
graved from the Vernon Collection, 75/. 12s. 
(Hogarth),—Old Crome, An Upright Landscape, 
with peasants, 38/. 17s. (West).—Books of Prints : 
Fourteen numbers of Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ 
chiefly with Turner's initials in the corners, 631. 
(Graves). 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MR. CHARLES ROTHSCHILD’S GRANDE MATINEE 
MUSICALE, Westbourne Hall, Bayswater, July 16, at_Three 
o’clock.—Artistes: Madame Parepa, Mdlle. Novati, Mr. Charles 
Halle, M. Paque, Mr. Charles Rothschild. Conductor, Mr. 

‘alexy.—Stalls, One Guinea ; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; 
be had at Whibley’s Library, 2, Westbourne Place, W.; Schott & 
Co.'s, Regent Street ; Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street; 
Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street. 


St. JAMEs’s.—On Saturday, Mr. Burnand placed 
on these boards another burlesque on the subject 
of ‘Faust and Marguerite.’ One, it will be recol- 
lected, was produced at the Strand soon after Mr. 
Kean's performance of the French adaptation from 


Goethe’s poem. There is, however, no resem- 
blance between that work and the present. If 
Mr. Burnand’s burlesque now produced be pro- 
nounced, as we fear it must be, inferior to his 
former efforts, the fact merely comes in corrobo- 
tation of the remark we lately made, that as bur- 
lesques increase in number they diminish in merit. 
In fact, there is nothing so ridiculous in the 
happiest burlesque as the notion that burlesques 
themselves can be made the prevailing form of 
dramatic composition. A burlesque requires a 
previous production which it may caricature, and 
the pleasure of witnessing it arises from comparing 
it with the original. Mr. Burnand, naturally 
nough in his case, seeks to evade this law, and 
has in his present effort endeavoured to make his 
Work stand on substantive ground of its own. 
Hence he has varied the matter of his scenes and 
altered the complexion of the original story, in 





the search after originality. It is, also, uncertain 
whether he proposed to himself an imitation of 
Goethe’s poem, or the version used at the Prin- 
cess’s ; and equally so whether Gounod’s opera has 
been taken as his model. Two things only are 
clear: that the satire is directed against the music- 
halls; and that, in the dénoéiment, Marguerite, 
instead of dying, sues Faust for damages in the 
law courts. Mrs. Charles Mathews, as Marguerite, 
displayed very vigorous talent, imitating the style 
of Mdlle. Stella Colas, and also that of Miss Bate- 
man, with great effect. Mr. C. Mathews played 
Mephistopheles with a happy facility of manner, 
which will make him a favourite in the part. The 
management, in placing the piece on the stage, 
have illustrated it with some beautiful scenery by 
Messrs. Danson & Sons, and some clever music 
by Mr. Wallerstein. An effective diabolical ballet 
has also been arranged by Mr. Oscar Byrne. With 
these aids, the new burlesque will attain a limited 
success ; but ‘‘the thing is being carried too far” 
on the ultimate benefit of burlesque-writers them- 
selves. 





MusicaL anD Dramatic Gossip.—The re- 
ception of ‘ Mirella,’ as was to be anticipated, 
has led to the announcement of extra nights 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Had the opera been 
produced earlier, it might have done to the trea- 
sury that good service which, green-room report 
says, is needed. Mr. Mapleson still announces 
‘Tannhiiuser’ for next year. All present chance 
of producing Signor Verdi’s last, ‘La Forza del 
Destino,’ seems to be abandoned—to the apparent 
regret of nobody. <A “recital” of the favourite 
portions of ‘ Mirella’ was given at the Crystal 
Palace on Wednesday. We may here state that 
the pianoforte score, with Italian and German 
words, has been published (Paris, Choudens ; 
London, Boosey & Sons). This essentially differs 
from the original French edition. The scene on 
the Rhone is entirely omitted; and in the scene 
of which the fourth act now consists M. Gounod has 
done what he did for the fifth act of ‘ Faust’ when 
fitting it for the Italian stage—has wisely in- 
creased the interest of the heroine’s part, and also 
the musical solidity of the structure by repeating the 
leading subject. The reverse of wrong is not always 
right. The avoidance of the stereotyped Italian 
fashion of giving everything twice over need not 
be accompanied by the habitual refusal to satisfy 
the ear, by impressing it with the leading senti- 
ment of the scene. Much of the charge brought 
against M. Gounod of being poor as a melodist 
(a charge, we hold, without warrant) is to be 
ascribed to his manner of working, in which he has 
too often approached the bit-by-bit practices to which 
those born without fancies, and not having such 
constructive science as he possesses, are driven by 
their poverty. The re-arranged ‘Mirella,’ however, 
still stands in need of one improvement. The duel 


to| betwixt Vincent and Ourrias cries aloud to be com- 


posed entirely de novo ; and the tenor so/o, omitted in 
Paris, originally written for the fifth act, and now 
sung in the third, should be put into its right place. 
This is well worth the trouble of doing,—for Eng- 
land, at least, where ‘ Mirella’ is a success. 

A fifth Margaret, the third new one this season, 
is to appear at Covent Garden on Tuesday next— 
Mdlle. Artot. The music is somewhat too high 
for her voice, which is a mezzo-soprano. She is said 
to be engaged by Mr. Gye for some seasons to 
come, and if she will prune certain exuberances of 
style may do his theatre good service. Few more 
thorough musicians than herself. are before the 
public. ‘ L’Etoile’ is to make its appearance this 
day week ; being virtually thus mounted for next 
season. 

A meeting was held the other day by the Men- 
delssohn Scholarship Committee, for the purpose 
of electing a new scholar. The claims of the can- 
didates who presented themselves were, for divers 
reasons, not thought sufficient to warrant the assist- 
ance of the fund being tendered to any of them, 
and the question, therefore, is adjourned till the 
end of the long vacation. 

There was a concert given at the Royal Academy 
of Music the other day. 

A brother of the sisters Patti, said to be a 





violoncellist of considerable accomplishment, is, 
we believe, in London. 

At the Crystal Palace Concert, on Saturday last, 
the last piece in the programme was the Trojan 
March from the Homeric opera of M. Berlioz. 

We have the following from the Orchestra :— 
“Mr. Mapleson, on dit, will start English Opera 
at Her Majesty’s, with Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
Santley—the ladies and orchestra not mentioned ; 
Mr. Harrison is still believed, despite opposin 
statements, to have arranged for the Lyceum; oa 
there will be the Opera Company at Covent Gar- 
den.”—There must, we cannot but imagine, be 
more of fiction than truth in the above. Where 
are all the prime donne to come from? What is 
to befall Mr. Fechter? 

The journal from which we derive the foregoing 
reports, contains an article on the present polyglot 
state of the Italian Opera in London, to which we 
cannot but call attention—seeing that its remarks 
agree, in all the force of their bearing, with those 
which we have again and again, on principle and 
experience, put forth in this journal—especially on 
the subject of singing by Germans. Their disdain 
of all sound special training, as applied to produc- 
tion of tone, management of breath, and enlargement 
of expressive power by the cultivation of flexibility, 
could not have been so long encouraged by critical 
stupidity, fancying itself nationality, and by com- 
posers hiding their ignorance under the cloak of 
arrogance, without a sure and certain result—the 
decline of a branch of music. Were an analogous 
process to be applied to the violin, we might say, 
“Adieu Concerto, Symphony and Quartett!” 
Noisy as the abuse is which aftends those who 
preach these plain truths, their spirit is felt in 
other countries and opera-houses than ours. “TI 
wonder,” writes a German friend competent to 
judge, ‘‘ what you would think of Herr Niemann, 
the Hanoverian tenor, whom every one here (at 
Berlin) thinks a paragon of perfection, whereas, 
considering him as a singer, I can hardly speak of 
any perfection at all. Madame Seebach is his 
wife—and this in part explains his fascination. 
She taught him how to act, and our good people 
are in such a confusion at the time present, that 
they no longer perceive that acting and singing are 
different things.” 

It has been obvious to every one, that stir, 
ambition and cultivation have for some time past 
been on the increase among those who direct our 
military bands. Their materials, and the footing 
on which they are placed, as was said last year 
(when M. Perrin’s pamphlet came before us), should 
be judiciously amended if England is to stand on 
the level of other countries: so much the more 
praise then is due to the energy and intelligence 
of those who marshal them. Looking at the 
matter in this point of view, we observe with 
interest that the opening of the industrial exhibi- 
tion of soldiers’ work at Aldershott, was inaugu- 
rated by a Cantata composed for the occasion by 
Mr. Clarke, Bandmaster of the 83rd regiment.— 
While on the subject we may advert to the nightly 
performances, in St. James’s Park, of the band of 
Commissionnaires. This seems to have made pro- 
gress; but its selection of music is a little hackneyed. 
We have heard ‘ Der Freischiitz’ and ‘ Lucia’ rather 
often. 

A new Doctor of Music at Oxford, Mr. S§. 
Austen Pearce, took his degree there the other 
day by producing ‘Celestial Visions, 2 Dramatic 
Oratorio,’ —which exercise the 7imes announces to 
have been of ‘‘an unusually elaborate character.” 

There is no Paris in Paris at present; but that 
capital, always full of pleasure-seekers, provincial 
or foreign, never shows such abomination of deso- 
lation as do certain districts of London, out of 
“the season’’; and thus the journals of the week 
are rarely without something new to talk about— 
a new tenor (for instance), M. Mortre, at the 
Grand Opéra, and a new Russian ballet there, in 
which Mdlle. Mouravieff is to enchant all eyes. 
—The Gazette Musicale promises, for the Opéra 
Comique, ‘All's Well that Ends Well,’ by M. 
David, ‘Captain Gaston,’ by M. Gevaert, and 
‘The Treasure of Pierrot,’ by M. Gautier.—By 
way of enlivening the dog-days, the management 
of the Théatre Frangais has hit on the happy idea 
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of reviving Racine’s sleepy ‘Esther,’ with new| 
choruses by M. Cohen, the composer who decked | 
‘ Athalie’ not long ago;—a somewhat superfluous 

labour, seeing that one Mendelssohn had already | 
done it, and that, as M. Janin reminds us, the | 
original choruses written by Moreau for St.-Cyr are | 
in existence.—Madame Ristori has been playing | 
for two nights at the Théatre Lyrique in Paris, 

appearing in ‘ Medea’ and ‘ Maria Stuarda.’—‘ La 

Fille du Maudit,’ a drama in five acts, by M. 

Barbier, has been given at the Thédtre Ambigu | 
Comique. 

Signor Rossini, it is said, has written an elegy 
in memory of Meyerbeer.—The venerable widow | 
of Cherubini died a few days since at Neuilly, 
aged ninety-one. She had expressly prohibited in 
her will any of those demonstrations in which our 
neighbours delight—happily, however, increasingly 
discountenanced by all who have a due regard for 
the solemnity of Death; but she was accompanied | 
to the grave by some of the few surviving comrades 
of her illustrious husband; M. Auber among the 
number. 

The taste for monster popular concerts, largely | 
fostered in Paris by M. Pasdeloup, is about to | 
undergo further development there, by the building | 
of a large concert-hall close to the Boulevard | 
Montmartre, capable of holding three thousand | 
persons. The director of the music, it is said, will | 
be M. Félicien David, by which it would seem 
that the smaller experiment at chamber- music, 
made under his auspices in the picture-rooms | 
on the Boulevard des Italiens, has answered. 

Dr. Liszt, we perceive, has been addressing a 
letter to a Hungarian journal, in which he formally | 
denies the report of late so often put forward, | 
that he has the intention of embracing monastic 
life. His residence in Rome, there can be no 
doubt, has kept some small musical activity alive 
there in the form of chamber-music. 

We hear of a musical festival “ of the future,” | 
which will take place at Carlsruhe during the} 
month of August.—Herr Wuerst’s ‘ Vineta’ has 
been played at Mannheim. 

Where will the diseased taste for monstrosities 
stop? There was a male Catalani—a man who 
made a fortune by aping the appearance, the voice, | 
and the dress of the great singer—in Germany 
many years ago; but the idea of even such an | 
exhibition as his is less repulsive than that of a 
one-legged (!) Spanish dancer, who is said to be 
popular at Vienna, 


| 
| 
| 
| 








MISCELLANEA 


Mrs. Warren Hastings and her First Hus- 
band.—Macaulay, in his Essay on Warren Has- 
tings, says of Mrs. Hastings: ‘‘She was a native, 
we have somewhere read, of Archangel; this 
young woman, who, born under the Arctic 
circle, was destined to play the part of a queen 
under the tropic of Cancer,” &c. This state- 
ment, as proved by later inquiries, is incorrect. 
Dr. Lochner, of Niirnberg, has gathered more accu- 
rate information of the early life of this remarkable 
woman, from printed and manuscript papers, as 
well as verbal communication. The material col- 
lected by Dr. Lochner has been still more amplified 
and completed in the Cologne Gazette, if we are 
not mistaken, by the able hand of Dr. Diinzer, 
who has added from the Goethe Correspondence, 
of which he is complete master, several items con- 
cerning the subject. The facts now known are 
these: Marian was born about 1748, most likely at 
Niirnberg. Her father, Johann Jacob Chapuset, son 
of Charles Chapuset, refugee, a good-for-nothing, 
embraced a soldier’s life, and married a young lady 
who had been born in 1720, at Karlsruhe, Fraulein 
Friedericke Grundgeiger, or Krongeiger. A son 
was born to him in 1749, a year after the birth of 
the daughter, while he lived in the barracks of the 
Castle at Niirnberg, as sergeant. He is said to 
have died on the Ist of January, 1758, at Schwarz- 
enbach, on the Saale, as quartermaster. His 
widow, with her two orphans, tried to earn a 
maintenance by the work of her hands; her two 
brothers-in-law, Johann Charles Chapuset, pro- 
fessor of languages, and Friederich Jules Chapuset, 
m t, may have looked down with contempt 





on the soldier’s widow and the soldier’s children. ; 1785, to her brother: ‘‘I am very much pleased 


In the mean time, Marian developed herself in 
mind and body, under the faithful guardianship of 


her mother, to such lovely superiority, that no | 


common wooers of her own station of life might 
approach her. After the conclusion of the Seven 
Years’ War, in consequence of the ensuing peace, 
many officers were dismissed and returned home ; 
among them the Wiirtemberg major and chamber- 
lain, Christoph Adam Karl Imhoff, who returned 
to the seat of his family, Morlach, near Niirnberg. 
He was nearly thirty years old, and son to Chris- 


toph Albrecht Karl Imhoff, who had already | 


married out of the patriciate, by uniting himself 


| with a Fraulein von Calemberg. Through his rela- 


tions with the Niirnberg nobility, Major Imhoff 
might easily have obtained the hand of a rich 
heiress; but he was a painter, whose practised 
eye the charms of the sergeant’s daughter, who 


then bloomed in her first youth and innocence, did | 


not escape. He fell in love with her, and married 
her, in spite of her poverty. Soon afterwards they 
went to England, where he hoped toearn a livelihood 
by his skill in miniature-painting. A portrait of 
Marian, with her baby son, made about this time, 
exists still. In 1769, Imhoff went with his family to 
India. How they met Warren Hastings on board 


about the good news from our Louisa (Mrs. Imhoff) 
and I hope the best of the friendship of Mrs, 
Hastings. If it were not for Imhoff!—I cannot 
get reconciled to him.” In spring they returned, 
without being the richer for their journey seem. 
ingly, for Knebel applied to Karl August ip 
Imhoff’s behalf, and a pension of 300 thalers wag 
accorded to him by that prince, on condition that 
he should live in the Duchy of Weimar. In October 
1785, the Imhoffs arrived at Weimar. The second 
marriage was a very unhappy one; it became 
almost intolerable, and Imhoff thought of a second 
divorce. He left Weimar, in the autumn of 1787, 
with his daughter Amalia. Schiller rented the 
house of the Frau von Imhoff, situate on the 
Esplanade. Henriette von Knebel writes about 
this time: ‘‘ Amalia von Imhoff has become quite 
an actress, copying all the manners of her 
father.” Imhoff, she was told, looked so miserable, 
he could not last much longer. So it was: from 
Niirnberg the restless man went to Miinich, where 
he died suddenly on the 9th of August, 1788. He 
was surrounded by medical men at his death, 


| although they could not help him, for a fable of 


the Duke of Grafton,—how Marian, with her | 


engaging manners, won the heart of this eminent 
man,—how a divorce was planned, and in due time 
carried out, Marian remaining under the protection 
of Imhoff till she became Mrs. Hastings,—is all 
sufficiently known. After the divorce was obtained, 


into a second marriage, in the year 1775, with 
Louisa Francisca Sophia von Schardt, the younger 


Goethe. 
did not prevent her from giving her eldest daughter 


the millions which he was said to have received 
by Hastings had spread, and made him an object 
of interest, perhaps of speculation. His wife died in 
December, 1803. The poor lady was of tender heart 
and of the kindest disposition, and did not deserve 
the hatred of her husband, expressions of which 
are often found in the Knebel Correspondence; but 


| She may have been wanting in dignity and energy 
Imhoff returned to Germany, where he meant to | 
purchase some landed property, with the money | 
gained by this disgraceful transaction. We next | 
meet him at Weimar, in the last year of the reign | 
of the Duchess Anna Amalia. Here he entered | 


of mind, failing entirely to win her husband's 
affections and respect. Brighter had been the lot 
of Marian. It is well known what a devoted hus- 
band Hastings ever was to her, and how lovingly 
she stood at his side, in good fortune and in 
adversity, to the last. In the year 1803, she had 


: | the pleasure of meeting with her aged mother, who 
sister of Frau von Stein, the well-known friend of | 


The extreme piety of Frau von Schardt | 


| in a conventional marriage with Herr von Stein, | 


and consenting to a marriage of her younger | 


daughter with a man who had sold his first wife, 


in fact if not in form. <A well-preserved picture | 
represents Imhoff in a scarlet court-dress, richly | 


trimmed, with the sword at his side ; his face, with- 
out much expression, beams with a certain good- 
humour ; behind him are seen two yellow-brownish 
faces, the boys Houdan and Lauf, whom Imhoff 


had brought from India. He seems to have lived | noble and simple. 


at first in the house of his mother-in-law, for 
Goethe writes, in July, 1776, to Frau von Stein: 
‘* Houdan and the little Lauf have bathed in the 


| 
| 
| 


was received with love and respect by Hastings. 
In the same year her eldest son, by her first 
marriage, Col. Charles Imhoff, came to Weimar 
with his young wife, to visit his relations. Hen- 
riette von Knebel writes about him: ‘The English 
Imhoff has started for Berlin with his wife, but he 
will come back after the review. A strict but liberal 
éducation has freed him from the restlessness which 
was in his father; he has a childish indolence and 
good-nature; his youthful enthusiasm for all that 
is good and noble makes him very dear to me, 
and his behaviour towards his relations here is 
His amiable wife possesses all 
the activity which is wanting to him; you cannot 
look at the two without sympathy and pleasure.” 
He wished to take his step-sister, Amalia,—who 


bassin, and played all sorts of tricks”; on which | had already distinguished herself as an author, 


Fritz von Stein makes the remark, that the 


was a lady of the Court, and shone as a star of 


gardens of his parents and his grandmother | the first magnitude in the Weimar firmament,— 
were adjoining, and had one bassin together. | with him to England; but he was too suddenly 
In August, 1776, was born, at Weimar, the first | called back thither, and made her a present of 20 
child of Imhoff’s second marriage, Anna Amalia | carlines instead. A nephew and niece of Mrs. 


Imhoff, who afterwards distinguished herself as | 


a poetess, the author of ‘The Sisters of Les- 
bos.’ From Weimar, Imhoff went to Niirnberg, 
and thence to Mérlach, the family estate. Three 
more children were here born to him, of which two 
died early. His money affairs became embarrassed 
again. Frau von Stein writes to Knebel in 1784: 
“The project of the Imhoffen (Mrs. Imhoff) to 
come to me to Kochberg, I do not consider practi- 
cable; for if her husband has no money to go to 
Frankfort, he will have none for this either; and 
to harbour children and servants I am not pre- 
pared at Kochberg.” About this time Mrs. Hast- 
ings returned to Europe on account of her health. 
On the 10th of January, 1784, she embarked on 
board the Atlas, which was splendidly fitted out 
for her. On the 3rd of August she arrived at Ply- 
mouth, and was received by Hastings’s sister. In 
the following February, Hastings followed her to 
Europe. As soon as Imhoff heard of her return, he 
formed the resolution to visit her with his wife and 
children,—most probably in the hope of having his 
meagre purse replenished by her generosity. It is 
hardly credible, but it is true, that they carried out 
this intention, and it seems that Marian received 
them very kindly. In reference to this visit, Hen- 


rietta von Knebel writes, on the 31st of January, 





Hastings visited her in England, where the latter 
married a nephew of Hastings. Another niece visit- 
ed her in 1817, and Marian did everything in her 
power to enable her to marry her intended husband, 
a Baron von Soden. Hastings died in 1818; his 
wife survived him fifteen years. In her last will she 
left a small sum for every one of her relations; this 
shows that her fine nature was not deficient in the 
one feature which is generally met with in superior 
minds—strong family attachment. How different 
from the unhappy Imhoff, who, by no means 
without talent, had an adventurous, restless spirit, 
uncontrolled by moral strength, rendering himself 
wretched, as well as those who were confided to 
him. In the sphere of the Weimar life of that 
period, the comet-like Imhoff formed a most singular 
apparition, hardly noticed hitherto. The Imbhof- 
Hastings adventure would not be a bad subject for 
a drama; it is said that Schiller, for a short time, 
carried the plan about with him. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Lover of Honesty—M. H. F.— 
R. G. M.—N. A. H.—M.—Y. 8.—S. G.—H. W.—Veritas 
—G. H. U.—received. 

E. A.—There is ingenuity and truth in the method, but 
not novelty. All writers who admit and deal with privative 
terms, know the reductions of syllogism which our Corre 
spondent employs, 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


——————— 


Librarians, Secretaries of Public Tnstitutions, 
all Persons interested in Literature. 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS. 


This Catalogue gives the title, size, price, number of volumes, 
ublisher’s name, and date of pub’ ication, of 67,500 distinct 
Works, being the English Publications, Importations of origi- 

nal American Works, and Continental English Books, for the 

twenty-eight years from January, 1835, to January, 1863. 

Royal 8vo. half morocco, 45s. 


TEN DAYS ina FRENCH PARSONAGE. 
By G. M. MUSGRAVE, M.A., Author of ‘ By-roads and 
frattle-fields in Picardy,’ ‘A Pilgrimage into Dauphiné,’ &c. 
With an Illustration. 2 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready. 


HER MAJESTY’S MAILS: an Historical 
and Industrial Account of the British Post Office; together 
with an Appendix. By WILLIAM LEWINS. Post 8vo. 
cloth extra, price 73. 6d. 

“A book we strongly recommend to those who wish to be fully 
informed on the subject, as an interesting and oy accurate 
account of the history and working of the Post Office.” 

Edinburgh Review. 

“Will take its stand as a really useful book of reference on 
the history of the Post. We heartily recommend it as a tho- 
roughly careful performance.”—Saturday Review. 

“In conclusion, we have only to say that Mr. Lewins’s book is 
a most useful and complete one—one that should be put into the 
hands of every young Englishman and foreigner desiring to know 
how our institutions grow.”—Reader. 


The PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 
SEA and its METEOROLOGY. By F. M. MAURY, LL.D. 
Eleventh and Cheaper Edition, being the Third Edition of the 
Author's Enlargement and Reconstruction of his Work, post 
gvo. cloth extra, 5s. 

*,* This Edition includes all the Researches and Observations 
of Recent Years, and is Copyright both in England and on the 

Continent. 


MAN and NATURE; or, Physical Geo- 


graphy as Modified by Human Action. By GEORGE P. 
MARSH, Author of ‘ Lectures on the English Language’ and 
‘The Student’s Manual of English Literature.’ 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
“Mr. Marsh, well known as the author of two of the most 
scholarly works yet published on the English language, sets him- 
self in excellent spirit, and with immense learning, to indicate 
the character and, approximately, the extent of the changes pro- 
duced by human action in the physical condition of the globe we 
inhabit. In four divisions of his work, Mr. Marsh traces the 
history of human industry as shown in the extensive modification 
and extirpation of animal and vegetable life in the woods, the 
waters, and the sands; and, in a concluding chapter, he discusses 
the probable and possible geographical changes yet to be a 
The whole of Mr. Marsh’s book is an eloquent showing of the duty 
efcare in the establishment of harmony between man’s life and 
the forces of nature, so as to bring to their oe ints the 
fertility of the soil, the vigour of the animal life, and the salu- 
brity of the climate, on which we have to depend for the physical 
well-being of mankind.”—Examiner. 


The CHILDREN of LUTETIA;; or, Life 
among the Poor of Pariss By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
2 vols. post Svo. 163. 

“The author has not furnished us with a mere compilation, 
but has set down the results of his own experience. He seems 
to have left no place unvisited where the destitute or helpless 
dwelt in misery, or were aided in organized institutions. He 
gives us ample opportunity for amending our own system of 
relief, and yet does not see all things in * Lutetia’ under a rose- 
coloured light. The book, in one word, is as instructive as it is 
amusing. It is the first book we have met with the very statistics 
of which are treated in a way to amuse as well as to edify.” 

Atheneum. 


The GENTLE LIFE: Essays in Aid of 
the Formation of Character of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 
New and Cheaper Edition, choicely printed in Elzevir type, 
on toned paper, bevelled boards, 63. 

“Pall of truth and persuasiveness, the book is a valuable com- 
pesition, and one to which the reader will often turn for com- 
tanionship.”—Morning Post. 

“A compendium of cheerful philosophy.”—Daily News. 


A WALK from LONDON to JOHN 
O'GROAT'’S. With Notes by the Way, with Photographs. 
By ELIHU BURRITT. Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

,Admirably calculated for wiling away the tedium of a few 

lull hours.”"—London Review. 

“Both pleasant to the eye and good to read.” —Ilustrated News. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MORE SECRETS THAN ONE. By 


HENRY HOLL, Author of ‘The King’s Mail’ and ‘ The Old 
House in Crosby Square.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

“Mr. Holl’s men and women are not speaking phantoms, but, 
nce known, are not easily forgotten. Their very frees and voices 
Témain familiar to us, and the lesson of their lives is indelibly 
fixed on our memories.”—Reader. 


STRATHCAIRN. By Charles Allston 
SOLLINE, Author of ‘A Cruise upon Wheels.’ 2 vols. post 
0. 168, 
“As a story, it is well invented and well told. The interest is 
“tone; the incidents and characters unhacknied, and, though 
vividly romantic, possible enough to take their place in a picture 
* easy every-day life, with a cheery English shooting-party on a 
»ottish moor.” — Examiner. 
a A downright unblushing romance, and as such welcome. It is 
mitten in Mr. Collins’s best style.”— Atheneum. 
Abounds with scenery and events ably and vividly described.” 
Reader. 


EAUN TED HEARTS. By Maria §. 
CUMMINS, Author of ‘The Lamplighter’ and ‘ Mable 
aughan.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
The LOST SIR MASSINGBERD: a 
Romance in Real Life. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16g. 
,, Lhe story is a clever one; the incidents are well described: 
“Se catastrophe is terrible and well told.”—Athenaum. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Marsron, 
14, Ludgate-hill. 


Invaluable to 
and 





SHAKESPEARE’S NEW PLACE. 


rrr panne 


This day is published, in One Volume, folio, printed on plate-paper, illustrated 
by numerous Wood Engravings and Fac-similes on Wood by J. T. Burau, 
F. W. Farrnort, E. W. Asupes, and J. H. Rimsavty, price 3/. 3s. 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


NEW PLACE, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 


THE 


LAST RESIDENCE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


BY J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq. F.R.S. 





WIsE men, in a famine, do not decline a slice of bread because they cannot 
obtain a whole loaf. Yet this is a course taken by some in regard to biogra- 
phical researches respecting Shakespeare. Because they cannot get his letters, 
records of his conversation, or a full delineation of his character, they reject all 
else in a pet, rashly forgetting that a record of the minutest fact in the life of 
our national Poet is of more abiding interest than a hundred volumes of details 
relating to any one else. 

This interest is not merely that which might be taken in the fragmentary 
history of one whose name is ‘‘ the greatest in all literature,” but it is an interest 
profoundly augmented by that strong personal affection for the Poet’s memory 
which is entertained by those who have been attracted by his inspirations of 
gentleness and loving-kindness to his race to regard him as a friend and bene- 
factor. 

It is extremely unlikely that at this late day any satisfactory delineation of 
the inner life of the Poet will ever be recovered; and those sober-minded 
biographers, who do not believe that Shakespeare, with his undoubted practical 
wisdom, was goose enough to record queer experiences of his own in the Sonnets, 
must be contented and thankful with the increasing collection of documents 
which are gradually providing us with a tolerable outline of the leading facts in 
his material life. 

To that collection the present volume will, it is hoped, prove a welcome 
addition. It is mainly occupied with a minute history of the house and gardens 
at New Place, the last home of Shakespeare; but, incidentally, are introduced 
a discovery of the period of his final retirement to Stratford-on-Avon, the pro- 
bable causes of his fatal illness, and various matters connected with his relatives 
and neighbours, which, illustrated by numerous engravings of old houses near to 


New Place, reveal the exact character of his social position in the town. 





London: JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho-square. 
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NEW EDITION OF 
Mr. DIXON’s WORK on LORD BACON. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 

With an Engraving of Bacon at the age of eighteen, drawn 
by E. M. Ward, R.A., after Hilliard’s Miniature, a 
Vignette of Old York House, and a Copious Index of 
Names, 


A New Edition of 


THE STORY OF 
LORD BACON'S LIFE. 


BY 


W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


—_—o 
Opinions of the Press. 


PHILADELPHIA ENQuIRER.—‘“ The style of the author 
is extremely brilliant, pointed and effective. A dramatic 
interest invests his narrative from beginning to end. The 
renowned names of English History crowd after each other 
in quick succession across his pages. Correspondence and 
documents hitherto unknown or unpublished are contained 
in almost every chapter. The latent motives of famous 
public acts are laid bare to the quick. In fact, there is 
scarcely an element of interest or attraction, either of 
subject or style, possible in a biographical work, which 
does not exist here.” 


SPECTATOR.— We are by no means blind to the beauty, 
clearness, eloquence, ard concinnity of Mr. Dixon’s drama- 
tic presentment. But ceasing to criticize the composition 
of so undoubtedly able a writer that he can secure your 
attention to nearly every word that he had said, and 
looking only to the matter and result of the book, we can 
sincerely commend, admire and applaud. We even think 
Mr. Dixon a man to be envied—a man deserving to be 
crowned with a civic wreath for saving one of the world’s 
citizens from the prolonged death of infamy to which he 
had been sentenced. Mr. Dixon has completely and suc- 
cessfully vindicated the moral greatness of the ‘ inheritor’ 
of fulfilled ‘renown,’ ” 


SuLicrTrors’ JoURNAL.—‘“‘ As lawyers, we have a pecu- 
liar feeling of interest in an endeavour—and what is more, 
a successful endeavour—to prove that Francis Bacon did 
not corrupt the fountain of justice; and with especial 
force does this interest assert itself during the perusal of 
Mr. Dixon’s pages, where the proofs of Bacon's judicial 
purity are the result of a careful search into the profes- 
sional and social usages of the legal profession.” 


THE Press.—“ Mr. Dixon has produced a laborious and 
exhaustive refutation of the scandals which have so long 
affected Lord Bacon’s fame. His book is admirably com- 
piled and powerfully written: its motive and spirit must 
recommend it to all generous minds ; and its result, in the 
complete restoration of Bacon’s character, must give it 
a permanent and honourable place among our national 
biographies.” 

NoTEs AND QuERIES.—‘“‘The ‘ Personal History of Lord 
Bacon’ will add much to the reputation of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon as a biographical and historical writer. We have 
spoken of the work as brilliant in style and successful in 
its object. Mr. Dixon deserves to be praised, however, 
not only for the good use of his many new materials, but 
for the zeal and industry which he has displayed in their 
collection.” 


ATLANTIC MonTHLY.—‘“‘ Mr. Dixon has added such a 
mass of incontrovertible facts to the materials which must 
enter into the future biography of Bacon that his book 
cannot fail to exact cordial praise from the most captious 
critics. To him belongs the credit of rescuing his personal 
reputation from undeserved ignominy. If we add to this, 
his vivid pictures of the persons and events of the Eliza- 
bethan age, and his bright, sharp, and brief way of flashing 
his convictions and discoveries on the mind of the reader, 
we indicate merits which will make his volume generally 
and justly popular.” 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


= Just published, i EDITION FOR THE MILLION. 
EVISED LESSON BOOKS, |; 110th Thousand, cloth, gilt leaves, price 38. 6d. 


) Adapted to the Standards of the Revised Code. | UPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 





8. d. oi 

REVISED LESSON BOOKS FOR STANDARD TI. ....0 4 With the Author's Photograph and Autograph. 
REVISED LESSON BOOKS FOR STANDARD II. ..0 5 | , London: Hatchard & Co. 187, Piccadilly, Booksellers to H.R. 

ome, nae aon “ = the Palaces of Wales. nid, 
REVISED LESSON BOOKS FOR STANDARD III...0 6 | 
REVISED LESSON BOOKS FOR STANDARD IV. ..0 9 | Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth extra, price 38. 6d. 
REVISED LESSON BOOKS FOR STANDARD V.....1 6 OEMS, by THREE SISTERS 
REVISED LESSON BOOKS FOR STANDARD VI....2 6 ' 


“We believe we are correct in the statement that the ‘Thre 
Sisters’ are the daughters of Martin F. Tupper, the widely-knowy 
Author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ *—John O’Groat’s Journal, 

“We wish the volume success, because it deserves it.” 

Surrey Advertiser, 

**We do not think it would be possible to select for the drawing. 
room table a more agreeable volume of verse than these thre 
young ladies have presented to the public.” —Dorset Chi onicle, 

= Many of the poems are very beautiful and indica ate in each of 
the ‘ Three Sisters’ poetic powers of a high o er. 


This Set wah be found to be eminently suitable either for, 
Schools or Families 

Each Book can be had separately on application » any Book- | 
seller. London: Simpkin & Co. ; Hamilton & Co | 


Now ready, half morocco, 25s. 


ET ISTORY of JEWISH COINAGE 
MONEY in the OLD and NEW TEST AMENT. 








and of 


y FREDERIC W. MADDEN, M.R.S.L. 
Of the Baitish Museum, Tenis oe of the Numismatic 
iety of Lor 
1 vol. royal 8vo. = 354 Woodcuts and a Pl: “i of Alphabets, 
y F. W. FAIRHOLT, FS. | 
Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, "Londen. 


St. James's Ch 
Hatchard & Co, 187, Piceadilly. ee 
~ CROQUET. 
Just published, 12mo. price 6d. 
HE LAWS of CROQUET, as played by the 


Medes and P. Peratans. Edited, with an Historical I 
tion, by RAB MAY. ne 


London: 


London: 








Ninth Edition, price 1s.; by post, 13 stamps, 


| 
N THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Patho- | 
logical Connections of the Throat, Nose, and rg Lo 
the Intervention of the Mucous Membrane. By JAS. YEARS- 
EY, M.D.—Also, by the same Author, price 6s. DEAFNESS 
PRACTICALLY TLLU STRATED, Sixth Edition, with Plates. 
Churchill & Sons, New Burlingt on-street. 





sn Hatchard & Co. 187, Piccadilly. 


New Edition, illustrated with 14 fine Engravings, 18mo. cloth, 2; 
gilt side and edges, 28. 6d. 


UTLER’S (SAMUEL) HUDIBRAS: a Poem, 


With Notes and Life of the Author. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. - 


Just published, 


4.XERCISES in TRANSLATION from ENG. 
LISH POETRY into GREEK and LATIN VERSE. 
By HENRY HAYMAN, B.D. 
Head-Master oj the Cheltenham School, and "late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford 
Parr I.—Selections from English Poetry for Translation into 
Latin and Greek. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 
art LI.—T hee a and Latin Drinaiations ae Part I. Crow 
8vo. cloth, pri 











~ Now ready, p ost 8v0. pp. 320, cloth, price 7 738. 6d. 


ORCE AND MATTER. By Dr. LOUIS | 
BUCHNER. Edited from the Eighth Edition of ‘ Kraft 
a Stoff” by J. FREDERICK COLLINGWOOD, F.R.S.L. 
* The work is valuable on account of its close and logical rea- 
soning, and the profound and in many cases striking views taken 
of the subjects discussed.”—Observer. 
London : Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster- row. 











Second Thous: and, feap. 8vo. with Four Ilustrations, ‘tandaomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 28. 6: 


HE FUGITIVE of the CEVENNES| Cowmrverr, Sains Parts I. and II. on opposite pages. Crown $yo 
MOUNTAINS. By the Author of ‘Three Months under | Cloth, price 5s. 
the Snow.’ ad _London: David id Nutt, 270, Strand. 


“This is one of those tales which at once speak to the inmost 
feelings of the heart, and which cannot be read without deep 
emotion.”’—Eclectie Review. 

London: H. J. Tresidder, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 


Now ready, 


TJACATION RAMBLES on the CON. 
TINENT, told so as to bea COMPLETE GUIDE to the 
| most Interesting Places in SW ao AND, BELGIUM, and 
|} onthe RHINE. By OLIM JUNEVIS. Price 2s. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row. 
Cheltenham: Henry J. Cochrane, 27, Clarence-street. 








This day is published, price 21s 


CATALOGU Ss LIBRORUM IMPRES- 
SORUM qui in BIBLIOTHECA SS. et INDIVIDU 
TRICULATIS, Reoiye® Exuizasetux, JUXTA DUBLIN, ad 
servantur. 
Tomus Primus, ye ry literas A et B (eum Suppt. ) 
By JAMES HENTHORN TODI 
Senior Fellow, and Libraris an, ‘T'rinity € vo toy Dublin. 


Dublin: 
Just published, price 3s. 6d., 1 vol. cloth, uniform with { 
‘THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH,’ by DEAN ALFORD. | 
Tes DEAN’S ENGLISH. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Just published, feap. sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


HE SEVEN SOURCES of HEALTH: , 


Manual of all that concerns the Preservation of Health 
and the Prevention of Disease, both of body and mind. By 
Hodges, Smith & Co. Publishers to the University. | WILLIAM STRANGE, M.D. M.R.C.P., Physician to the Gene 

ondon: Longman & Co. | ral Hospital, Worcester. 
“A popular medical ‘book marked by good sense and freedom 
from quackery.”—Medical Times. 
** Written with sense and knowledge.”—London ne view. 
___London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Stran: 





This day is published, 8yo. 


By G. WASHINGTON MOON, NOTHER STORY of the GUNS; or, Sir 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. Emerson Tennent and the Whitworth Gun. By the 


ASE SVIEWEE 
*“*Mr. Moon amused himself by demonstrating that while the FRASER Macmillan & & Co. London and Cambridge. 
Dean undertook to instruct others, it aathor ws is himself but a | se 
castaway in matters of grammi ar.” — Edinburgh Review. Ss na r 
This work is enlarged from ‘ A Defence of the Que 's English.’ | \ R. E SKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
**1t merits the attention of all students of our tor TEETH. Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for 
nglish Jour ry of ‘Eaweation, | seven stamps. To be had of all ees and of the Author, 
London: Hatchard & Co. 187, Piccad 8, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street, 













This day is published, in a handsome volume, gilt edges, price 21s. 
PENCILLINGS FROM PUNCH 
(Chiefly Political). 
BY JOHN LEECH. 
London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


EARLY 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d., VOLUME II. of 


MR. CHARLES KNICHT’S AUTOBIOCRAPHY. 
‘PASSAGES OF A WORKING LIFE DURING 
HALF-A-CENTURY.’ 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1863. 


This day, 8vo. cloth, pp. 560, price 12s. 
THE DIVINE 


AN ARGUMENT FROM INTERNAL EVIDENCE IN SUPPORT OF THE STRUCTURAL UNITY OF 
THE BIBLE. 


By the Rev. EDWARD GARBETT, M.A., 
Author of ‘ The Bible and its Critics, &c. 





London: Hamitton, ApaMs & Co. Paternoster-row. 
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= SN ee =— ——— 
Just published, Second Edition, a 5s. MR. LONGFELLOW'S NEW POEM. 
In feap. 8vo. price 1s., or by post 14 stamps, 
HY, With a GEOLOGICAL MAP of GREAT BRITAIN printed in Colours. ALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. By Henry 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
H.R. THE PH y ST CAL GEOLO G Y AND GEO- wy Edition of the above, bound in cloth, is also ready, 
— Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 
1 / | 
’ f . 4 iP [ . 
ERS GRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN: IR E. BULWER LYTTON'S NOVELS. 
. § 7 T Sg iv, 7 rt 
ire IX LECTURES delivered in the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES in 1863. THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION EVER PUBLISHED. 
nal, By A. C. RAMSAY, F.R.S., In 23 sana cr. + Bro. cloth gilt, Price “ . . 
al Local Director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. * half morocco | H 5 0 
. 4 ae y, t 7 ‘ 
i, thre London: Epwarp SranForD, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. hee ees: my pao sesstiemes 
ven Paine A STRANGE STORY: The Haunted and 
onicle. This day is published, the Haunters, 38. 6d. 


——s 1 i E S C O T A B R O A D evant WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


The Pilgrims of the Rhine, 

by th The ty of f'the Barons, 58. 8. 6d. 

= te e AND a 28. A, 30.64. Emest aioe, 38. 6d. 

vie e Disowne: anoni, 38. 
Harold, 4s. The Caxtons, 48. 
THE ANCIENT LEAGUE WITH FRANCE. Pal Clifton 3.62 Eugene Arath, 6 
— Y in, 38. > 4 
loth, 2,; By JOHN HILL BURTON, Alice, 3s. 64. Devereux, 3 re x 
Author of ‘The Book Hunter.’ Pelee se ed. = Days of Pompeii 

Poem, In Two Volumes, crown 8vo. 15s. ; My Novel, sai 88. 


: ‘What Will He Do With It?’ and ‘A Strange Story * have just 
——— WitrttAmM Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. been added to this series. Purchasers of the previous volumes are 
mplete their sets as quickly as possible, by 
- , : S - adding to their “\ibraries these last two romances of ** England 
ENG. This day is published, in 8vo. with Maps, greatest novelist.” 
SE. 


Routledge, Warne & ee a idway, Ludgate- hill. 
ye THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. By ihargntamerof Se °Gyith romeo eth Moo 


28. 6d. 
rown go By JOHN HANNING SPEKE, HE SHOT, GUN and SPORTING-RIFLE, 


and the DOGS, PONIES, FERRETS, &c., used with them 
Captain H.M. Indian ARMY. in the various kinds of SHOOTING fd TRAPPING. By 

















Author of ‘Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile.’ a ee Se 
Bo A Witi1amM Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. moshohaps Mame RE ousanins peaiway, Anagate Mil 
» and . HOW TO ENJOY A HOLIDAY. 
IN A FEW DAYS, In post 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations, price 5a. 
cet. In One Volume, post octavo, A CRUISE upon WHEELS. By Cuartes 
ALLSTON COLLINS. 


TH: a S Oo R N E L | U S Oo 3 D Oo W D “We know not where a plensenter and, at the same time, a 














. more correct guide to the places mentioned in this volume could 
of Health be found than its author.”"—Daily Nev 
roped UPON ___ Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Broadway » Ludgate-hill. 
_ MEN AND WOMEN, LIFE and TIMES of HER MAJESTY 
v. 
~- AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. CAROLINE MATILDA, QUEEN 
~ Originally published in ‘ BLacKWoop’s MAGAZINE.’ of DENMARK, 

r, oi s + oe - AND SISTER OF GEORGE III. 

By the Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. From Secret Sources. By SirC. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 

: In 3 vols. 8vo. 368. 

pay Now ready, Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. cloth, each 2ls. “A Memoir readable, picturesque, full of anecdote, and with 


that faintest flavour of scandal which memoir-readers love. No 
d, free for % ) book has been published this year likely to be in greg ater demand 
1e Author, 4 Lf A N D with libraries.” —Spectator, June 25, 1864. 


OF ENGLAND. THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS : 
‘H By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE, K.H. Bimund’Kean—Actors, Authors and” Audiences By Dt. 
J COMPLETING the HISTORY to the DEATH of WILLIAM RUFUS. <taesteatheaaiamananns work we have had the fortune to meet 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE, M.A., vio ip here we will into € the book there is always something to 
Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. a soe 
*,* Volumes I, and II. can still be had separately. 
— Maomityan & Co. London and Cambridge. GERMAN LIFE and MANNERS, 





as seen in Saxony at the Present Day; with an Account of 
the Village Life, Town Life, Fashionable oe ‘Somveore E Life, 

i i i " School andUniversity Life, of Germany of the Present Time ; 
This day is published, 8vo. cloth, 16s. with Songs and Pictures of the Students’ Customs of Jena. 
By HENRY MAYHEW. In? vols. 8vo. 


328. 
+Y. V AC ATION TO [ RI STS “The most entertaining, and (to a careful reader) instructive 
- 4 4 9 book we have seen for a long, time—a book that will be greedily 


gone through and long remembered by everybody that takes it 








AND NOTES OF TRAVEL IN 1862-3. ee ee = 
Edited by FRANCIS GALTON, Second Edition, dedicated, by permission, to the Bishop of 
xford, 
Author of ‘ The Art of Travel,’ &c. 
’ SOCIAL LIFE of MUNICH. By 
_— Contents. EDWARD WILBERFORCE, Esq. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
1, A WINTER RIDE IN PALESTINE. By the Rev. H. B. Tristram. “The ‘Social Life’ is given an ofmisetio R ee om 
2, FISH CULTURE IN FRANCE. By James G. Bertram, Esq. picture, sharp and clear, and true in every line of lig’ pew oy 
3. THE TURKS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By Caries MatcoLm KENNEDY, Esq. ee 
4. LETTERS FROM THE CAPE. By Lapy Durr-Gorpon. 
ON ' 5. POLAND. By the Rev. WitL1AM Ggorce CiarK, M.A. NEW ORIENTAL CaeEanS 
7 r ALL fy that t! e jus 
6. THE REPUBLIC OF PARAGUAY. By Davin Powext, Esq. eee ALLRE & OO. bes leave te eet eee ‘amongst 
OF 7. SINAL By the Rey. R. St. Jonn Tyrwuirr. others, contains a a Selection, ~—_ io en “+ Ba hg 
8. THE ANCIENT SHELL-MOUNDS OF DENMARK. By Mrs. Luszocr. SEE IAK TAPE A RE. to which are added some rare Works 
9. THE MEDICAL SERVICE OF THE FEDERAL ARMY. By CHarizs Mayo, M.A. from the Collection of Dr. DUNCAN FORBES.—Catalogue gratis; 
10. THE CHURCH AND PEOPLE OF SERVIA. By the Rev. W. T. GREIVE. postage in England, 2d. 
11, WILDERNESS JOURNEYS IN NEW BRUNSWICK. By His Excetiency tHe Hox, ARTHUR GORDON, 


London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co. 13, Waterloo- 
MacmiLLan & Co. London and Cambridge. place, S.W 
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MR. TYLER’S GYMNASTICS. 
Just published, price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


HE NEW SYSTEM of MUSICAL GYM- 
NASTICS as an INSTRUMENT in EDUCATION. By 
M. C. TYLER, M4. Ht OF. 
V. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 


yes maaan , or, the Three-Hun- 
dredth Birthday of William Shakspear 
30 pages 8vo. 
Opinions of the Press. 

* Asa contribution to the recent festival E. Moses & Son oe 
issued an ex xeacncinaty pamnniet, which, whilst regarded as 
titerary, ry 1 wel repey perusal.”—Sun, April 27th. 

Moses & eon th the well-known tailors, have 
cle: er and i ingenious pamphlet.”—Penny Newsman, May 1 

**The pamphlet is really very fairly written, and = illustra- 
tions from Shakspeare are very happily chosen. As iece of 
reasoning we are not quite sure that we do not prefer it to that 
of the late Lord Campbell.”—Queen, May 7. 

rou have issued a not ill-w ritten pe amphiet.” 
** A very clever and ingenious production. 
Sporting Pilot, April 23. 

“Not the least readable by any means of the week’s batch of 

Shakspeare publications.”—Reader, April 23 
“They have spent their money in a wa: ‘that stamps them as 
above the ordinary run of advertisers. The whole is in excellent 

aste.”"—Chatham News, May 7 

“Talk of cheap literature! Mr. Horne published an epic poem 
at the price of one farthing, but here is = ssay for—nothing!” 

Court Circular, April 23. 
N.B.—A copy of this pamphlet will be presented gratis to any 
applicant, personally, and post free, by 
E. MOSES & SON, 





— a 


"—Punch, May 7. 


Corner of Minories and Aldga te, 
New Oxford-street, and Tottenham C ourt-road. 


PERA, RACE and FIELD GLASSES.— 
The largest and best selection is at CALLAGHAN’S, 23, 
NEW BOND-STREET, W., corner of Conduit-street. The new 
Aluminium Mounted Glasses (as recently made for H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales}, though of the largest size, weigh but a few 
ounces.—N. Sole Agent for the celebrated Race and Field 
Glasses and Photegeegile Lenses made by Voigtliinder, Vienna. 


= 
EW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, and the 
RECONNOITRER GLASS, post free, 10s. 10d., which 
shows distinctly Windows and iPs of Houses 10 miles off, 
Jupiter's Moons, &c.; for 1: andscape, valuable for 30 miles. “The 
Reconnoitrer is very good.”— Marquis of Carmarthen. ‘‘ A most 
useful glass.”"—Lord Gifford. “It is remarkably good.”—Lord 
Garvagh. ‘Quite as powerful as that for which T paid 5i. 58.”— 
Major Starkey, Wi renbury Hall, Nantwich. “Tt gives me complete 
Satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.” -Sir Digby Cayley 
never met an se so completely answering its maker's - Sel 
mendation.”"—F. H. Fawkes, of, Farnley, Esq. “ fe indispensab le 
companion to a pleasure trip —Notes and ies. * Economy 
of price is not secured at the aaa of efficiency.” pall ield. The Hythe 
one shows bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, 31s. 6d. The above only 
to bush, had direct from SALOM & CO., 98, Princes- street, Edin- 
urg’ 


MITH, BECK & BECK’S 
NEW MERCURI AL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER. 
This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. Description —_ free by post, 
or to be had on application at 31, ‘CORN HILL, 














COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 
G MITH, BECK & BEC K, 
K who have REMOVED from 6, Coleman: street, to 
31, CoRNHILL, 
where they have opened extensive Show- rooms, sataining large 
assortments of gee ete: ATIC MICROSCOPES 
nd all classes of 
OPTICAL, METEOROLOGIC AL, and other epi 
INSTRUMENTS and APPARATUS. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of six Postage- -stamps. 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 
Chairman—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. W. Ladler Leaf, Esq. 
William H. Bodkin, Esq. Saffery Wm. Johnson, Esq. 
ev. John Congreve. Jeremiah bog - 1 


Professor Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, 
George C. Russell, Esq. 


Physician—Dr. J eaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 


The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 

The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital— 
@n assurance fund of 515,000/., invested on morvenee, and in the 
Government Stocks—and an income of 85,0001. a y 


Whole Term. 





Premiums to Assure £100. | 











Age. | One Year. | Seven Years. |With Profits. | Without Profits. 
2 | £017 8 | £019 9 | £11510 £1 11 10 
30 cae ee 25-5 207 
ao | 15 0 169 | 307 | 21410 
50 114 1 11910 | 468 | 4 011 
60 324 317 0 6 12 9 | 6 Ol 


~ MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled to pasttelonte in 
nine- tenths, or 90 per cent. out of the profits every five ye 

The profit assigned to each policy can be added de. tt 16 sum 
assured, euplied in reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 
ceived in cash. 

At therecent division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversionary increase, 
varying, according to ag e, from 66 to 25 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assured, 

Oue half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
asa debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid one month after satisfactory proof of death. 

Loans upon approved security, 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 

Medical Attendants paid for their reports, 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or reside in any part 
of Europe or British North America without extracharge 

No extra charge a = Militia, Volunteer Rifles, or Artillery 
Corpson Home Serv 

The Medical Officers | attend every day, at a quarter before Two 
o'clock, GEORGE CLARK, Actuary. 








PHENIx - FIRE E OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS. 
U Remi ission $f one- aap gg Duty on Stock, Machinery, 
tensils, a tures in 
Insuranees effected now will secure the full benefit of the 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


£1.000 in CASE of DEATH, or an Allow- 
3 ance of 6l. per Week while laid-up by Injury 
caused by ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
orat Home, may be secured by an Annual Payment of 3l. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
More than 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION have been 
promptly and liberally paid. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Sta- 
tions, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, “ Regent-street, and 
44, Cornhill. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
‘Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


JICTORIA and LEGAL and COM- 
MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held on the 12th 
May last, a Reversionary Bonus of over 62,000/. was appropriated 
to the Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the ‘Premiums fe 

















The Accumulated Funds a 0,000 
The Annual Income is ove ° 70, 000 
The Claims by Death paid vexceed. 310,000 
Bonuses declared ........ . 145,000 
Every description of Life ‘Assurance. business is transacted. 


Advances are made on Mortgage ms Freehold wp Life and 
Reversionary Interests, &c., = also to Assurers on Personal 
Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


SPECIAL “NOTICE— LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


COTTISH UNION ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 37, CORNHILL, Loudon. 
Established 1824. 
The Books close for the year on 31st July, 18 
Life Policies taken out before that date w in nat for three full 
years at the next Distribution of Profits in 1866. 
The following examples of bonus additions are taken from the 
Company's boo 
A Policy eeuanin 1834 for 4,0002. had increased at ist & 2.4. 
August, 1861, to the sum of 5402 17 1 
A Policy issued in 1836 for 5,0002. had increased at ist, 


ugust, 1861, to the sum of 6,487 18 10 
A Policy soba in 1841 for 1,0001, had increased a at bis 
August, 1851, to the = ad 1,256 14 9 


His Grace the DUKE of” HAMILTON and BRANDON. 


Directors in London 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of MANSFIELD. 
Charles Balfour, og John Kingston, Esq. 
Robert Collum, John Frank ay Esq. 
Francis Fearon, . J. R. Robertson, F a 
H. M. Kemshead, Esq. Hugh F. Sandeman, Esq. 
G. Ramsay, Esq., Manager of the Company. 
Secretary —¥. G. Smith, Esq. 
Medical Oficer—E. W. Duffin, Esq. M.I 
Solicitors—Messrs. Oliverson, Lavie & + = 
The last Annual Report and Proposal Forms may be had on 
application at the Offices of the Company. 
37, C Jornhill, London. F. G. SMITH, Secretary. _ 
ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1809. : 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS of every descrip- 
tion transacted at moderate rates. 
The usual Commission allowed on Ship and Foreign Insurances. 
Insurers in_ this Company will receive the full benefit of any 
reduction = ee 
oo AL. sees £2,000,000 
AX NUAL INCOM +. _ £497,263 
CUMULATED FUNDS” +. _ £2,233,927 
LONDON HEAD oe #1, Threadneedle-street, E. 
WEST-END OFFICE ...... 8, Waterloo-place, Pall AT 


FOR VERY GOOD STATIONERY. 
RMILY FAITHFUL i, 


the Victoria Press, 
For the Employment of Women, 
14, PRINCES-STREET, Hanover-square. 
ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, corner ot Chancery-lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 208. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of 
Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. 
Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of 
STATION ERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in Eng- 
land, = receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 1s. 
per 100, Byte tol — Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business or 
ey Dies fro 

ERMON PAPER, plain, 48. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
An immense variety in all sizes and qualities always in stock. 
CHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 




















Got ID aos )PY-BOOKS, all rulings, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 
28. per 
I Austrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch cig Stationery 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. pos 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, Wholesale anufacturing Sta- 
tioners, 192, Fle et street, E. c. i Established 1841. 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, &c. 

F**, HOMGOPATHIC COCOA, 
astngushed by Fine Flavour, Solubility, and 
utritious Properties, 

Adapted for General ae as wellas Homeopathic 
-atients. 

J.S. FRY & SONS, Sarg rege to the Queen, and Prince of 

i. Vales, Bristol and London. 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


and 


OFAS.—The Public will find these Goods of the best 
possible quality, and in great variety, at 26 and 27, BERNERS. 
STREET, Oxford-street. —Designs and Estimates free. 


ns 
Cr -MENIER, (Manufactured only in 
France,) the best Aliment for Breakfast known since phy 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 4,000,000 Ib, 
Unadulterated, Pure, and highly Nutritious. 
Wholesale—M. MENIER, Paris, and 119, Chancery-lane, W, C, 
Retail— BATTY & CO. 15 and 16, Finsbury-pavement, E.0, 
and all respectable Houses. 


FIELD'S CELEBRATED 
Uy arree SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


4d, and 6d. each, sold by all Chandlers and Grocers through. 
out the Kingdom ; but the public should ask for Fre.n’s, and gee 
= - name of J. C. & J. FIELD is on each packet, box ang 


re also may be obtained their rerth, 


HOWARD & SONS’ Easy CHAIRS an 








Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper M 
Lambeth, London, S., wher 
Medal Paraffine Candies. 


(THE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE 
The lowest-priced CLARET in J. CAMPBELL’S exten. 
sive Stock of French Wines is the Vin de Bordeaux, at 20g. per 
dozen, bottles and cases included; although at sucha moderate 
pe it will be found an excellent Wine, and greatly improved 
yy being in bottle two or three years. J. C. confide ently recom. 
mends it to Claret drinkers. Note —The Clarets of the celebrated 
1858 je ager ey in March, 1861) are now in fine condition, 
Prices 36¢., 428. 48. &c. per doz.—Remittances or Town reference 
should be PP vdeo JAMES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent-street, 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 














At 183.,208., 249., 308. and 368, per dozen ; La Rose, 428. ; Latour, 
548. ; Margaux 603. 9728.3 Chateau Lafitte, 7 728. ,848., 968. ; superior 
Beanjolai ees — 368.; White Burdens, ais. , 308, 
728. ; Chablis, 3 08., 368. t shampagne, 368. 6a, 668, 


Sham 
SUPERIOR GUL DEN SHERRY, ‘at 30s. per Scen of wot 
and full flavour, highly recommended. 
Capital dinner Sherry . .. 248 and 308, per doz, 
— seen Golden, 
428, 488. 548. ,, 


Sher as 

Port tcom| first-class shi ippers.. - 308, 368. 423. ,, 
Choice Old Port ond “Vintage” Wines.. 488. 608. 728. pes 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Bran -.- 608, and 72k, 
Noyau, Maraschino, Dasneon, Cherry Brandy, and other foreign 
Liqueurs. On recei ipt of a Post-oftice order or reference, any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W,, 

and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established a.p. 1667, 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, ke. and 
Table Delicacies of the. pighes quality, pure and wholeseme 
Se neet an ASSALL’s Report. 
CROSSE ‘x $L ACKW BLL, Purv mors to the Queen, 
SUHO-SQUARE, LONDON 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen. 


DFAN E’S (Monument), LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established a.p. 1700. 
FURNISH yor HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: 
y are the cheapest in the end. 
DEANE’S— ~catsrated Table Cutlery, in every variety of style 
4 finish. 





i Brown 











DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, 
strongly plated. 


DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes 





i Prices of Tin 

Dish Covers in sets, 18¢., 308., 408. , 638., 788. 

DEANE'’S— a and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Presery 

Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

FI Swan and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and hand 
some assortment. 

DEANE'’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms 
fitted complete. 

DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved 
patterns. 

DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 

DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, Kitchen Requi 
sites, and Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &., well made, strong and 
serviceable, 





DEAN E’5—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, 
Wire Work, &. 


DOANGS—Ges Chandeliers, newly-designed pettenns in glass 
bronze, three-light glass, from 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE an = ‘PRICED FUR- 
G 
DEANE & Co., THE MONUMENT, LONDON: ‘BRIDGE. 


UTTA-PERCHA MILL-BANDS. —The 
Gutta-Percha Company beg to state that the increasing 
demand for the Gutta-Percha Strapping for Driving- 
Lathe-straps, &c. fully justifies the strong recommendations they 
have everywhere received. Their durability and strength, perma 
nent contractability and uniformity of substance; their non-sus 
ceptibility of injury from contact with oils, grease, acids, alkalies, 
or water; and the facility with which the only joint required can 
be made in bands of from 200 to 300 oes long, render them superiot 
to leather for almost all working oses, and decidedly mor? 
economical. Every variety of Gu ta. ercha Articles, such as 
Tubing, Soles, Pump-buckets, Fire-buckets, Bosses, Union- joints, 
Flasks, Bottles, Bowls, Toilet-trays, Curtain- -rings, Galvanic Bat 
teries, Talb botype Trays, &c., manufactured by the Gutta- -Perchs 
Company, and sold by their Wholesale Dealers in town 


count: 
a THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY- ROAD, LONDON. ____ 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. 
The use of a steel spring is avoided : a soft bandage led by be 
round the body, the ee bee oe ers is supplied by 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATE LEVER, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it ame be detected, and may be wort 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had; the Truss (whieb 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of tht 
body, two inches below the hips, being sent. 


Price of a Single Truss, 168., 21s., 268. 6d. and 31s. 6d.; postage, is 
P.O0.0. made payable to Joun W HITE, Post-office, Pi Q 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &. 


Price 4s. 6d , 78, 6d., 10s, and 16s. each ; postage, 64. 
JOHN WHITE, “Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London 
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aATAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
S for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 


Heaton, Butter & Bayne, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C., 
Removed from Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 
Specimens at the Exhibition of Stained Glass Windows, South 
Kensington Museum. 
P= . va 
HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
C for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
tor Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
S Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles.—OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 














ASLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
0 Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158. 
Glass Dessert ”, 9 2i. 08. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 

Broad-street. Established 1807. 
HE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
° TUCKER’S PATENT, 
Or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 25s., 
Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
to BEDDING of any description at the International Exhibition, 
3362.—The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and 
page 11, No. 2014, say :— 
“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price.” ne e a 
—a combination as simple as it is ingenious. 
—“abed as healthy as it is comfortable. 
be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Beddin; 
Fo ome mmged Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SME 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
CLOCK MAKER to HER MAJESTY, H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
SILVER. Gop. 


Guineas. 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold 


lver LeverW os 
Silver LeverWatches.. 
a Lever Watches .. 


0. do. superior..6to16 
Do. with very thick glass..8 to 20 
Silyer Half Chronometers .. 25 











0. perior ...... 18to035 
| Gold HalfChronometers .. 35 
o. in Hunting Cases...... 40 
Gold Geneva Watches from 7 Guineas upwards. 
Tact Watches for the Blind. — 
Two-day Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas. , 
Every description of Keyless Watches and Repeaters in Silver 
Cases kept in stock ; also a large assortment of Kepeaters, Centre 
and Independent Seconds, Double-stop Sevunds, in Gold Vases, 
from 40 guineas upwards. | 
An elegant Assortment of Fine Gold Waistcoat and Guard 
i Chains, from 3 to 25 guineas. _ 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical Regulators, 
Turret, Church and Bracket Clocks of every description. 
E. Dent & Co., 61, Strand, W.C._ (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 
and at 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, E.C.; and also at the Turret 
Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-street, Strand. 





ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS ond 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requeste ’ 
before fiually deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BUKTON’S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FEN- 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE- 
IRONS and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, es cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu 
ormaments, 32, 158. to 332. 108.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
Ta to Sl, 128.3 Steel Fenders, 3l. 38. to 114; Ditto, with rich 
omolu ornaments, from 3i. 39, to 18l.; Chimney-pieces, from 1. Ba, 
0100. ; Fire-irons, from 28, 3d. the set to 4l. 4.—The BURTON 
and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 
UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 



































oo — c 

nives | Knives | Carve 
Ivory Handles. | per ng a" 
| Dozen. | Dozen.| Pair. 
a d.| ad. 

§-inch ivory handles... 0 9 6 46 
inch fine ivory handle: 0; ll 6 46 
¢inch ivory balance hand 0! 140 5 0 
¢inch fine ivory handles . 0] 17 0 7 3 
tinch finest African ivory 0; 2 0; 11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ... 0; 33 0/] 12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver fe: -| 50 0; 43 0] 17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, any pattern} 25 0/| 19 0 7 6 
Silver handles, of any pattern ..........| 84 0| 54 0] 21 0 

Bone and Horn Handles.— 

Knives and Forks per Dozen. |ead.| ad| ad 
White bone handles eo} 11 0 8 6 26 
Ditto balance handles..... -| 21 0] 17 0 46 
ck horn rimmed shoulders ... -| 17 O}] 14 0) 40 
Ditto, very strong rivetted handles....! 12 0 90 30 


_ The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 

in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and 

/ LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8, BURTON invites inspection of 

his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show-Rooms. Each 

atticle is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 

Virti, the production of the first Manufacturers of Paris, from 
om William 8, Burton imports them direct :— 


CLOCKS.,.......seseseeeeeeee.fPom 78. 6d, to 250, 
CANDELABRA.......+..++++ 5) 138. 6d. to 162. 10a. per pair. 
BRONZES.... ss 188. Od. to 161. 168, 


LAMPS, MODBRATEDR .. +» 68.0d. to 9. 

ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
_ NISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to H.R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, man poss paid. 
Itcontains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
ling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
etal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
ttays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
tenet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
x enty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., Ww. 3 1,14,2, 3, and 4 

ewman-st. ; 4,5 and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-yard. 


YILIM 





O. 7, BANK-BUILDINGS, corner of Old 

Jewry, London, is the CHIEF OFFICE of th CcI- 
DENTAL DEATH INSURANCE COMPANY. a or 
J. W. ORAM, Secretary. 





EMOVAL.—Messrs. ALEX & JONES, Sur- 
geon-Dentists, have REMOVED their Practice to 53, 
BROOK-STREET, Grosvenor-square, in consequence of their 
Premises, 31, New Bridge-street, being required by the London, 
Chatham and Dover Railway. 


7 PRIZE MEDALS — 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB'S Ten-Guinea best Morocco or 
Russia Silver-fitted LADY’S DRESSING and WRITING BAGS. 
Gentlemen’s ditto. The Ten-Guinea Silver-fitted Lady’s Dressing- 
case in Coromandel or Walnut. The Guinea Tourist’s Writing 
case. The One-Guinea Travelling Bag. The Guinea Dreasing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 
33, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, and 66 and 69, JERMYN-STREET, 





OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.—This ele- 
gant and fragrant Oil is universally in high repute for its 
unparalleled success in yipmoting the growth, restoring, and 
beautifying the Human Hair. Its invaluable properties have ob- 
tained the Drape of royalty and the aristocracy throughout 
Europe, and its introduction into the nursery of royalty. ePrice 
38. 6d., 78., 108. 6d. (equal to four small), and 2is. per jottle. Sold 
at 20, HATTON-GARDEN, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* ASK FOR “ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.” 


(XOUT or RHEUMATISM is quickly relieved 


and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. Obtained through 


any Chemist, at 18, 1id. and 2s. 9d. per box, sat 
A’ R. LAWRENCE VANDERPANT, Dentist, 
replaces LOST TEETH by a system that insuresa per- 


fect restoration of nature, causing no pain or inconvenience, at 
a cost of one-third the usual charge. At home from 11 till 4. 


52, MADDOX-STREET, Bond-street, W. 














ELEINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to call 
the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring PLATE 
to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great variety, 
both in SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, from either of their 
Establishments :— 

LONDON—22, Regent-street, St. James’s, 8S. W. ; and 45, Moor- 

gate-street, E.C. 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 


MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


CHURCH, TURRET AND STABLE CLOCKS, 


W. BENSON, Watch and Clock Maker by 
e Warrant of Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and Maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862, having 
erected Steam-power and improved Machinery for Clockmaking, 
at the Manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to furnish to 
Clergymen, Architects, and Committees, Estimates and Specifica- 
tions for every description of Horological Machine, especially 
Cathedral and Public Clocks, chiming tunes on any number of 
bells. A descriptive pamphlet 


on church clocks post free for one 
stamp.—Ludgate-hill, E. 


Established 1779. 


LOCKS, by the best Artists, for Drawing, 
Dining, and Bed Rooms, Library, Bracket, Carriage and 
Warehouse, Musical, and Astronomical. Benson’s Illustrated 
Historical Pamphlet (post free for two stamps) contains Patterns 
and Prices.—Ludgate-hill. 


FENSON’S WATUHKS. — “ Most exquisite 
ornamental details for Watch Cases that are shown in the 
Building.”— Times, May 7, 1862.—Chronometer, Duplex, Lever, 
Horizontal, Repeaters, Centre Seconds, and Keyless Watches.— 
Benson’s Illustrated Historical Pamphlet (post free for two 
stamps) enables those who live in any part of the world to select 
a Watch and have it sent safe by post. 


J. W. BENSON, Manufactory, Ludgate-hill, Branch Establish- 
ment, 63, Cornhill. 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 

LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, 

mpton. 


AYLOR BROTHERS’ 
MUSTARD. 

Dr. Hassatu, having subjected this 
. eo “es Thatta As: 





anchester ; and Wolver- 





GENUINE 


Mustard to a rigorous 
micr Pp 1 analysis, reports that it 
contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, viz.:— 
PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” 
and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
TAYLOR a Beiche-tome and Wentworth-street, 
ondon, 








IANDLES.—Prizz— Mepat.—PARAFFINE. 
Adopted by Her Majesty’ Government for the Military 
ons. 


J.C. & J. Fretp, 
the original Manufacturers, and holders of the 1862 Prize Medal 
caution the Public against any spurious imitations. Their label 
is on all packets and boxes. 

Sold by all Dealers throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale and 
for Exportation at the Works, upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
S., where also may btained their celebrated United Service 
Soap Tablets. 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental Travelling. —ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack, Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
steads, Wasbhand Stand. Canteens, &c. post free. 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
ai t. pr a by C P 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned inst worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester ; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c. &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





This delici 








ME. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natu- 
ral teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication. —52, Fleet-street. 











RELIEF FOR INFANTS IN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


MES: JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 

ING SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 
ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 
Children when suffering from Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, the Child 
will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflammation reduced. 
It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the Teeth with 
ease ; and so pleasant, that no Child will refuse to let its Gums be 
rubbed with it. arents should be very partoular to ask for 
JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to notice 
that the Names of Barcray & Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the Recipe), are on the 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 





YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE is a perfectly palatable form for administering 
this popular remedy for w digestion. 


Manufactured by T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, Bouthampton-rows 
each. 


Russel}-square, W.C. In bottles at 38., 58. and 108. cat. 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE—UNWIN & 

) ALBERT, 24, FLUCAVLLLY—changes grey hair toa per- 
manent natural brown or black. Application most easy: its 
extraordinary power upon the hair so e 
that grey hair is coloured the moment it is touched.—Cases at 
5s. 6d., 108, 6d. and 218. ; sample Case, 28. 6d., by post 40 stamps. 


PROLAPSUS ANTI and PILES.—BAILEY’S 
IMPROVED APPARATUS for Prolapsus Ani @: is 








ective and instantaneous 








extremely light, easily adapted, and admitted to most 
effectual instrument used for the relief of these c ts.— 
W. H. Bainey & Son, 418, Oxford-street, London. = 
A LV E P EOD E S 
TENDER FEET. 

A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO PEDES.” 

Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Venders, and Perfumers. 
in half-bottles, 18, 6d. ; and bottles, 28. 6d. each ; wholesale of 
A. Sleigh, 13, Little Britain, B.C. 


N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

B\ tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 

Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 

Sponges, and every em of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
M 














The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
airs never come loose. [etcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 130s and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS and FAMILY 
APERIENT PILLS.—These Pills are composed of the 
mildest Vegetable Aperients, with the pure extracts of the flowers 
of the C: ile, and bini and tonic properties, 
will be found the best rem for Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, 
Sick Headache, Acidity or Heartburn, Flatulency, Spasms, &c. 
—Prepared my ae ES COCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond- 
street ; and to of all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, at 18.14d. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 

by the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 

as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 

ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 

constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is pre- 
ared,in a state of perfect purity and of uniform strength, b 
DINNEFORD & CO.,172, NEW. BOND-STREET, London, an 

sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the World. 


N CASES of NERVOUSNESS, PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS will be found an agreeable and perfect remedy. 
—May be had of any Chemist. 




















TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
and whol 


the most palatabl Bitter in existence ; 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 
An unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 308, a doz. 
Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 
2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, LONDON. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis & Co. Worcester. 





HEELER & WILSON’S UNRIVALLED 
PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING MA- 
CHINES, with every recent improvement and addition for 
Stitching, Binding, Cording, Hemming, Braiding, Tucking, = 
This elegant Machine ranks highest in estimation on account rs 
the elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general desirability o! 
the work when done, and also its range of application to every 
description of h hold and facturing work. It m ee . 
a — same on both sides the fabric, firm, durable, and which 
will not rip or ravel. 
Instruction gratis to every purchaser. Illustrated Prospectus 


gratis and post-free. 
, REGENT-STREET, London, W. 
OMices manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 








TOO! 
jurers 
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CHAPPELL & CO’S 


NEW ROOMS, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 














PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS 


Of every Description, New and Second-hand, for Sale or Hire. 


ALEXANDRE'S NEW INSTRUMENT, 


THE 


SERAPHINA-ANGELIC A, 


KNOWN ALSO AS 
THE HARMONI-FLUTE and THE MELODI-FLUTE. 


This charming little Instrument is played either with one or two hands, by means of a Keyboard like the Harmonium, and has a compass of Three Octaves, including the Semi- 
tones. It may be played with one hand, either resting on the Knee, or placed on a Table; or with two hands, by the aid of the Patent Box, and blown by the foot. 
e Bellows at the back of the Instrument are perfectly easy of management, and the tones of the SERAPHINA-ANGELICA are as sweet and dulcet as can be desired. Either 
alone, or as an accompaniment to the Pianoforte, this Instrument is very beautiful, and far superior to those of a similar kind that have hitherto been before the public. 


A TUTOR FOR THE SERAPHINA-ANGELICA, by Epwarp F. Riweavtr, 


Is just published (price 1s. 6d.), which will enable any one to become perfectly acquainted with the Instrument in a short space of time. 


With Three Stops, price 5/. 5s. in Plain Box; with the New Patent Pedal Box, Solid Mahogany, Polished, 62. 6s.; or with new Ornamental Stand, 6. 6s. 








A VERY LARGE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS AND PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL’S 
TWENTY-GUINEA PIANOFORTE, 


In Solid Mahogany or Plain Walnut, the best English Manufacture, 


With perfect Check Action, the Full Compass, and all the Latest Improvements. 
Messrs. CHAPPELL strongly recommend this Instrument as superior to any other Pianoforte at or about the same Price, whether New or Second-hand. 


THE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS 


AT 


CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


OR nennnmnmnnnmnmnmnmnwww 











ALEXANDRE & Son have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium which effects the greatest improvement they have ever made in 
the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. — They 
have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more; the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use 
of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the 
wind can be supplied by a second person, and still under the New Patent the performer can play with perfect expression. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :-— 


No. GUINEAS, 
1, THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case os oe oa “e ee oe 25 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto .. ee oe ee os oe ee 35 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &c. (The best Harmonium that can be made) oe ee 60 


THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


These Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper keyboard has a Venetian Swell, and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which a 
perfect diminuendo and crescendo can be produced ; and the lower keyboard answers the purpose of a Full Organ. The tone of these Instruments more 
closely resembles that of an Organ than any Harmonium yet produced, being rich and pure in quality. The construction is of a simple character, and not 
likely to be affected by damp, rendering them peculiarly suited to Churches. An additional blower is attached to each Instrument. 


No. GUINEAS. 
1, EIGHT STOPS (Three and a-Half rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case oo — as oe ee os oo 45 
2. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Six rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case oe ee oe ee ee oe oe 70 
3. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Eight rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2} Octaves of Pedals .. die ee oe oe 85 


LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, W. 


. oe ong ao should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 4 

rinted by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and publish 
by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said ty, Publi ’ ellipgton- resai ’, - 3ra Sai ;—for , Mr 
San Teheran, bda. caeee, 7S ao y, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for Scottanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for 1mELaND 
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